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PREFACE. 


1 


Tue first two paragraphs of this work briefly explain the 
reasons which seemed to justify its publication. In the search 
for original documents which the task I had proposed to my- 
self involved, a great quantity of material was collected, 
consisting of original despatches, letters, notes, and diaries of 
persons who had either taken part in the events described, or 
had held high office at the time. 

The natural result of examination and selection from so 
great amass of matter was that, as originally compiled, the 
work was on too large a scale. It had to be done over again 
so as to reduce its dimensions bya half. Though, in this 
process, much that was interesting to myself and to some 
of my friends has disappeared, I do not doubt that the book 
has gained substantially. 

The confidence and kindness with which records of great 
importance were placed at my disposal deserve grateful ac- 
knowledgment ; as also do the personal interest and trouble 
taken by many correspondents in answering references. 

The letters, &c., are as far as possible transcribed as they 
were written, though occasionally the retention of expressions 
ambiguous or inelegant has resulted. Major Broadfoot often 
wrote important letters under great pressurc, and the supply 
of some verbal corrections or interpolations for the sake of 
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lucidity seemed absolutcly necessary ; but these are few and 
for the most part indicated by brackets. Where there are 
omissions, that which is left out is either irrelevant, or 
likely to hurt the feelings of some survivor of the events, or 
of his descendants and friends. But in a work of this kind, 
where current errors have to be corrected, it is perhaps im- 
possible entirely to avoid the publication of remarks which 
inay be displeasing to some. Serious and sincere endeavour 
has been made to avoid this where no material injury to truth 
seemed to be involved; and if this endeavour has not been 
always successful, I must ask my reader for kindly construc- 
tion. 

Transliteration of Indian names is a vexed and troublesome 
business. In quotations the forms used in the originals have 
as far as possible been preserved. In the rest of the text 
names are spelt according to the official system as exhibited 
in Hunter’s ‘Imperial Gazctteer of India,’ only after the first 
appearance of a name I have dispensed with the repetition of 
diacritical marks. 

As regards the frequent recurrence of the term ‘ political ' 
in an Anglo-Indian sense, it may be as well to recall a few 
words of Macaulay : ‘The only branch of polities about which 
they [the English functionaries at Fort William] much busied 
themselves was negotiation with the native princes. . . . We 
may remark that the phraseology of the Company’s servants 
still bears the traces of this state of things. To this day they 
always use the word ‘ political” as synonymous with “ diplo- 
matic.” ’ 

It will be observed that George Broadfoot’s private life is 
scarcely noticed; nor would the case have been materially 
different had the work been issued on the larger scale origin- 
ally contemplated. In fact I know little of it, nor do the 
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papers in my possession throw much light on the subject. 
But it is only fair to say that in the documents quoted not a 
single sentence has been suppressed with the view of conceal- 
ing defects in his character or conduct. 

The indulgence of the reader for many faults in the com- 
position of this book is solicited. I have tricd to be accurate 
and to avoid offence, but am well aware that success is diff- 
cult, and perhaps not possible. 

Special acknowledgment is due to the following persons 
for a great variety of assistance :— 

To Col. Henry Yule, C.B., R.E., for help and advice which 
no words of mine can adequately describe. From its com- 
mencement he has taken the kindest interest in this book; he 
has read the manuscript of the work as originally compiled, 
and the proofs in its present condensed form. This was done 
by a man much occupied and in indifferent health; and here 
I beg to record my sincere gratitude for and recognition of 
the inestimable advantage of the corrections suggested by his 
reading and experience. 

He has placed publisher and editor under further obliga- 
tion by presenting the autotype frontispiece as a friendly 
contribution to the book from one who, after more than forty 
years, keeps a grateful and admiring remembrance of its 
subject. The sketch is mainly a recollection,’ but has re- 
ceived some aid from imperfect materials representing 
Broadfoot in his younger days. 

To Viscount Hardinge, for much information about Major 
Broadfoot ; for many original letters and despatches connected 
with the Punjab ; and for reading part of the manuscript and 
adding remarks which have a special value from one who was 


1 Viz. of Major Broadfoot, as he rode into Karnal, in January 1843, accom- 
panying Lord Ellenborough from the Camp at Virozpur, 
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private secrotary to the Governor-General in 1844, and through- 
out the first Sikh war. 

‘'o Lord Colchester, for permission to see and use a great 
munber of letters and despatches among the late Lord Ellen- 
borough’s papers, including some written by Major Broad{oot. 
The information thus acquired has beon of great value. 

To Mr. R. N. Cust, for a memorandum on the ovents of 
the last year of Major Broadfoot’s life, during which he was 
that officer’s personal and confidential assistant. Also for the 
use of books, and for much general assistance and encourage- 
ment very kindly afforded. 

To Gen. §. A. Abbott, for a memorandum describing events 
before and after the outbreak of the first Sikh war, including 
the battle of Firozshah ; and for many other minor but most 
valuable aids. 

To Mrs. Colin Mackenzie, for letters, books, and documents 
relating to Afghanistan, to her distinguished husband, and to 
George Broadfoot. 

To Mrs. J ackson, for various letters and documents. 

To Mr. Ii. B. Backhouse,-son of the late Col. Julius B. 
Backhouse, C.B., Bengal Artillery, for his father’s diary, kept 
during the first Afghan war. It contains matter ‘curious aud 
surprising.’ 

To Mr. H. W. Lawrenee, for letters, papers, and journals 
of his father, the late Sir Henry Lawrence, ‘for letters to G. 
Broadtoot, &e. 

To Sir Lionel and Lady Smith-Gordon, for original Ictters 
by Eldred Pottinger. 

To Gencral Sir Fred. P. Haines, K.C.B., G.C.S.1., &e., 
for information respecting the early part of the first Sikh 
war. 

To the late Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.B., G.C.8.1. ; 
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Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B.; Sir Owen Burne, K.C.S.1., 
C.1.E.; the late Mr. C. C. Prinsep; Mr. I’. C. Danvers; Mr. 
C. Grey; Dr. Rost, C.I.E.; Mr. Wade; and others connected 
with the India Office, for a great variety of assistance mo 
courteously given, And to their names I must add those 
I. M. Lord Napier of Magdila; Lady Edwardes; Sir Alexander 
Cunningham, K.C.I.H.,and hisnephew, Mr. W. A. Cunningham ; 
Sir J. Campbell Brown, M.D., K.C.B.; Gen. G. B. Tremen- 
heere, R.E. ; General Maclagan, R.E.; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew 
Clarke, G.C.M.G., C.B., C.LE., R.E.; Mr. T. H. Thornton, 
G.S.L., D.C..; Major-Gen. R. Young, R.H.; Colonel Sir 
James Browne, K.C.§$.1, R.E.; Mr. Boyd Kinnear ; and last, 
but not least, Mr. John Murray and his partners ; from whom 
T have received advice and information of much value. 

Great numbers of letters and despatches were copied by 
Mrs. Broadfoot, a work spread over several years, and some 
by Mrs. Wood, to both of whom acknowledgment for assistance 
is due. In addition, Mrs. Broadfoot carefully examined both 
manuscript and proofs. 

The names of the books chiefly consulted will be found in 
the following note. 


W. BROADFOOT, 
Major, RL. 
Lauper, N.B.: Sept. 1, 1888. 
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Tur letters and journals of the late Major George Broadfoot, 
C.B., contwin much of the secret or unwritten history of some 
of the most important and interesting events connected with 
our Indian Empire in its relations with Afghanistan during 
the first Afghan war, and with the Punjab prior to and at 
the beginning of the first Sikh war. 

Carclul study of these records appeared to establish their 
importance. The power and talent evident in many of the 
papers; the noble sentiments expressed in some of them, 
written when calamity was avenging the errors of a vicious 
system, and despondency had settled deep in the hearts of 
brave men; and last, but not least, the errors, the existence 
of which they indicate, in the accepted histories of that time, 
seemed to warrant their collection and publication. 

The subjects referred to are the first Afghan war, 1838-42 ; 
the administration of the Tenasserim Provinces, 1843-44; and 
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the conduct of the policy with the Punjab, 1844-45, when the 
Sikhs invaded British India and war was declared. 

George Broadfoot was the eldest surviving son of the 
Rey. William Broadfoot. He was born at Kirkwall, in the 
Orkney Islands, in 1807. In 1817 Mr. Broadfoot left Kirkwall 
and settled in London. He had no tie to the former place ; 
his family, he used to say, came from the neighbourhood of 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, and a branch of them lived in Gallo- 
way and in the south of Lanarkshire.’ The change to London 
was welcome to Mr. Broadfoot, and of advantage to his sons 
in the matter of education. George was sent to various day 
schools and was taught privately ; his brothers were educated 
at Westminster. As two of them are mentioned in letters 


hereafter quoted, they may now be briefly introduced. William, . 


born in 1810, went to India at the age of fifteen, and was 
appointed Ensign in the 1st Huropean Regiment, now the 
1st Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers. James Sutherland, 
the youngest of the family, was born in 1816. He was 
appointed in 1835, from Addiscombe, to the Bengal Engineers. 

At an early age George seems to have given promise of the 
ability and resolution for which he was afterwards distin- 


guished. One of his masters, Mr. Hunt, spoke of him in these ~ 


terms: ‘Mr. Broadfoot, you are indeed happy in your son: 
his talents are of the highest order, and he has a spirit which 
no difficulty can impede. There is no difficulty to him. Set 
but a noble end in view, away he goes, straight to the mark, 
clearing every obstacle, distancing every competitor.’ In 
character he was ardent, fearless, and impetuous; the head 
of his class, and the leader of his companions in their gamés 
out of school. 

In‘1825 he obtained a cadetship in the K.I. Company’s 
service and sailed for Madras. On arrival he was posted to 
the 84th M.N.I. Itis unnecessary to dwell long on the period 
during which he served with his regiment; he used the time 
well, acquired knowledge of the detail of regimental duty, and 
the reputation of being a good regimental officer and an excep- 
tionally good linguist. Two intimate friends of those early 


' Sir Hew or Hugo de Bradfute, married {Sir William Wallace, the 
of Lamington, was the head of this Scottish hero; their daughter married 
branch; his only daughter, Marion, Capt. Baillie. ; 
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days may here be mentioned : Colin Mackenzie,? who had been 
a fellow-passoenger to India; and Dr. Malcolmson, surgeon of 
the regiment, to whom in after years he wrote many interest- 
ing letters from Afghanistan. 

After seven years’ service Broadfoot returned to England, 
and was absent from India for the unusually long period of 
five years. Whilst on leave he continued to study his pro- 
fession; he travelled in France, Germany, and Italy, made 
himself acquainted with their history and forms of govern- 
ment, and to some extent acquired their languages. During 
the last year of his leave he was appointed Orderly Officer at 
Addiscombe College. There he studied fortification and other 
branches of military education, then considered unnecessary 
for an infantry officer. When remonstrated with for over- 
working, and told that his health would suffer, and that he 
knew his own work well enough, he replied: ‘ Well enough to 
be food for powder, or to lead a company properly into action ; 
but to command an army, to have the lives of other men de- 
pendent on you, is another sort of affair and requires a different 
preparation. In India, when an emergency arises—and sooner 
or later it will arise—the men fit to meet it will be found out 
and brought to the front. When work has to be done, the 
fittest man will get it todo. No man can say what the work 
may be: to raise, organise, and command an army ; to arrange 
a question of diplomacy; or to direct or assist in the civil 
administration of a province. Hence the importance of being 
prepared.’ 

It is strange to think that within the brief space of six 
years he was called upon to raise and command a regiment 
of sappers; to fortify Jalélibid as garrison engineer; to 
reform the civil administration of the Tenasserim Provinces ; 
and to conduct the diplomatic relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Punjab. 

On his return to India in February 1838 he was appointed 
to the Commissariat Department of the Madras Army, under 
Col. Cullen.’ 


2 A distinguished soldier and one 3 Mnjor-Gen. William Cullen, 
of the prisoners in Afghanistan. His Madras Artillery, was an officer of 
life has lately been written by Mrs. great talent and an ardent reformer. 
Mackenzie, under the title Stormsand He was educated at Woolwich, ap- 
Sunshine of a Soldiers Life. pointed in 1803 to the Artillery, and 
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Broadfoot soon discovered much that required reorganisa- 
tion and reform. Supported by his chief, but opposed by 
almost all the rest of the department, he carried his point. 
His report was considered to have been able and exhaustive, 
and his services on this occasion were brought prominently 
to the notice of Lord Auckland, then Governor-General. 
Col. Cullen submitted the report to Lord Elphinstone, 
Governor of Madras, who wrote as follows: 


August 24, 1840, 


T have been much interested by Capt. Broadfoot’s memoranda 
on the Tenasserim Provinces. 

He is certainly a very able officer, and a great loss to us. I 
shall write to him to say that if he does not find Afghanistan quite 
so agreeable as he expected, that he must let me hear from him, 
and that if I can further his views I shall have much pleasure in 
so doing; but I fear (for us) that they will not let him come back, 
and perhaps his abilities will be more usefully employed in that 
quarter than they would in a more peaceful sphere, 

T shall certainly request Sir 8S. Whittingham’s4 early attention 
to the subject of our force at Maulmein, and I shall particularly 
point out to him the suggestions of Capt. Broadfoot. The evils of 
the present system are so clearly demonstrated by him, and might 
prove of such incalculable injury to the Service, both in the most 
extended sense of the word, and in particular to the Madras Army, 
that I hope we shall be able to induce the Supreme Government to 
apply a remedy. 

rom some expressions of Capt. Broadfoot, I am led to believe 
that his report, and the very interesting appendix, have been 
already submitted in some shape or other by him to the Supreme 
Government, Can youinform me if this is the case? If not, I should 
be very much inclined to lay them before the Governor-General. 

Believe me &e. 
ELPHInstone. 


Before this letter was written the war in Afghanistan had 
commenced. William and James Broadfoot bad already dis- 
tinguished themselves; it was natural, therefore, that George 


after holding many offices was made return to England, and died in 1862. 
Commissary-General in 1934, In 1840 ‘ Sir Sumford Whittingham, Com- 
he was Resident at the Convt of Tra- mander-in-Chief, Madras. 

vancore. He retired, but did not 
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should wish to go there, But the question arose whether 
he was justified in giving up an appointment in which he 
had done well, and going amongst comparative strangers to 
Afghanistan on the pay of his rank. After careful considera- 
tion, Lord Elphinstone, Col. Cullen, and Dr. Maleolmson 
approved of his going; nearly everybody else who was con- 
sulted, except himself, was against the step. When he got 
the option he determined to go, though Lord Auckland very 
kindly pointed out the difficulties in his way, which were such, 
he thought, as to hold out the prospect of a hard struggle for 
several years. 

Before describing Broadfoot’s somewhat exciting journey 
to Kibul, it is desirable to recount briefly the main incidents 
which preceded our invasion of Afghanistan. 

In that country, consolidated into an empire in 1747 by 
Shah Ahmad, Abdali, Shah Shuja, the legitimate successor 
to his throne, had been defeated and driven away by Dost 
Muhammad Khan, Barakzti. The Shah, after many adven- 
tures, was a refugee in British India, and Ranjit Singh, the 
Maharaja of the Punjab, had seized and held Peshawar. 
British anxiety for the welfare of Afghanistan was first roused 
when there seemed to be a possibility of invasion by France 
and Russia combined. That danger was removed by the 
victories of the Duke of Wellington, but not before missions 
to the Punjab and to Afghanistan had been sent. 

In 1887 British interest was again excited by the news 
that the Persians, instigated by Russia, had despatched an 
army to besiege Herat, and Lord Auckland sent a mission to 
Dost Muhammad under the conduct of Alexander Burnes. 

That officer, already known as a travellor in Central Asia, 
had many qualifications which justified his selection, but he 
was so hampered by restrictions as to be able to make no 
substantial promises of aid to the Amir, whilst he was in- 
structed to demand much from him. The Amir very naturally 
turned from him to Vicovich, the Russian Agent; Burnes’s . 
mission was withdrawn, and the Government of India took 
immediate steps to dethrone Dost Muhammad and Place Shah 
Shuja on the Kabul throne. 

What is known as the Tripartite Troaty was negotiated 
between the Government of India, Ranjit Singh, and Shah 
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Shuja, whereby the first and second parties contracted to 
assist the third to re-establish himself.on his throne. 

A large force was assembled at Karnal, and on October 1, 
1888, Lord Auckland issued his manifesto, in which Durand 
has said® ‘the words ‘‘ justice” and ‘‘ necessity”. . . were 
applied in a manner for which there is fortunately no prece- 
dent in the English language,’ and of which Sir H.. Edwardes 
remarked,® that ‘the views and conduct of Dost Muhammad 
Khan were misrepresented with a hardihood which a Russian 
statesman might have envied.’ Sir H. Fane, Commander-in- 
Chief in India, was to have led the British troops; but shortly 
before their departure news was received that the siege of 
Herat had been raised, and that the Persian troops with their 
accompanying Russian officers had retired. Though this 
movement was determined by British action in the Persian 
Gulf, yet no notice of the siege, however brief, can be made 
without acknowledging that the honour of the defence is due 
to Lieut. Eldred Pottinger, of the Bengal Artillery, who appears 
to have been in the city in an unofficial capacity disguised as 
a horse merchant. Consequent on this event the strength of 
the British army was reduced, and its command devolved on 
Sir John Keane. Sir W. Macnaghten was appointed Envoy 
and Minister, to the disappointment of Captains Burnes and 
Wade. The mischievous device of separating the supreme 
military from the diplomatic conduct of the campaign having 
been accepted, it was thought necessary to associate with the 
General a person of higher relative rank than that of Captain. ° 
The arrangement had practically the effect of subordinating 
a General commanding an army in the field to civil authority 
which accompanied him wherever he went. No more perfect 
contrivance to insure disaster could have been imagined. 

The Shah with his own force accompanied the British 
army. Space cannot be afforded to follow minutely the 
movements of the troops from Firozpur to’ Rohri, and thence 
across the Indus at Sukkur to Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul; 
but certain incidents which have been overlooked in some of 
the accounts of the march, or about which information from 
fresh sources has been collected, will be described. 


5 First Afghan War, p. 81. 
* Life of Sir H. Lawrence, vol. i. p. 233. 
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Amongst these, one of the most sorious difficulties, success- 
fully surmounted, was to bridge the Indus and to pass the 
army with its stores and baggage across. 

No one who has seen that river can doubt the magnitude 
of the task, even if every appliance which science could sug- 
gest had been at hand. But on this occasion, as on many 
others, the engineer was confronted with the obstacle, and 
left to overcome it with such means as nature had provided. 

The Engineer officers with the force were Capt. Thomson, 
Chief Engineer ; Capt. Sanders; Lieuts. Anderson, Durand, 
Sturt, McLeod, Pigou, and James §. Broadfoot. In a lettor 
dated Shikarpur, February 9, 1839, the last-mentioned officer 
wrote : 


The Engineers went on ahead to Bukkuy, an island in the Indus 
twenty miles from here. Wo were on the bank ofa river, 1,1007 yards 
wide, with a torrent like a mill stream; we had eight boats, and 
there was nothing near ug but a small village; here we had to make 
a bridge over the river. First we seized, by great exertion, about 
120 boats, then cut down lots of trees; these we made into strong 
beams and planks; there was no rope, but wo made 500 cables out 
of a peculiar kind of grass which grows 100 miles from here ; the 
anchors were made of small trees joined and loaded with half a 
ton of stone. Ow nails were all made on the spot. We then 
anchored the boats in the middle of the stream, in a line across, 
leaving twelve feet between each; strong beams were laid across 
the boats, and planks nailed on these for a roadway. This is the 
largest military bridge which has ever been made; and as we had 
no towns like Iuglish ones to give us workmen and stores for the 
asking, you may conceive what labour we had in finishing it in 
eleven days. 


Capt. Backhouse, of the Bengal Artillery, an able officer 
and intelligent observer, remarked: ‘The [Engineers give 
themselves, and with great justice, no little credit for their 
job: since they have here made themsclves almost every 
article in use, with the exception of the boats.’ He has fur- 
ther recorded with natural indignation an arrangement, for 
which a Brigadier-General was responsible, whereby his guns 


7 At the island of Bukkur there 500 and 367 yards wide respoctively, 
are two channels said to haye been  (Zirst Afghan War, p. 122.) 
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were on one side of the river and their ammunition on the 
other ! 

After a narrow escape from starvation the army reached 
Kandahar, where the General committed the extraordinary 
error of leaving behind him four 18-pounder guns, the only ~ 
ones with his force: suitable for breaching purposes. When 
Ghazni was reached the want of these guns became apparent, 
and the position of the British force was critical in the ex~ 
treme. Before it lay the fort of Ghazni, strong in itself and 
strongly garrisoned. On either flank, at a distance of twelve 
to fifteen miles, there were'two forces of the enemy under 
Ghilzi chiefs, waiting to take advantage of any check which 
might occur. And, most serious of all, supplies were nearly 
exhausted. Here the army was indebted for its safety, and 
the General for his rewards and peerage, to the resource of 
the Engineer, Capt. G. Thomson. 

He suggested two alternatives—to blow open a gate and 
immediately assault, an operation the success of which must 
always be doubtful and attended with heavy loss; or to mask 
the fort with a small force, and advance with the rest of the 
army to attack Dost Muhammad in the direction of Kabul. 
The latter alternative had to be abandoned for want of sup- 
plies, and the former was, as is well known, successfully 
carried out. 

The result of the capture was decisive. Dost Muhammad 
could not persuade his army to face the British, so great was 
the impression caused by the capture of Ghazni, and the road 
to Kabul was clear. ‘That city was occupied without further 


. opposition, and on August 7, 1839, Shah Shuja was seated on 


the throne. 

The army of occupation was reduced in numbers, part of 
it having been sent back to India. What remained, instead 
of being concentrated in one or two important places, was 
scattered in small bodies over a vast extent of country. Our 
administration, though nominally that of Shah Shuja, was 
unpopular, and disturbances arose in various directions. ‘The 
rising among the Ghilzis may be here mentioned, as James 
Broadfoot accompanied the force sent under Capt. Outram to 
restore order. He surveyeda great deal of the Ghilzi country, 
and after the expedition was over accompanied, in disguise, a 
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caravan of Lohani merchants from Ghazni to Dera Ismail 
Khan by the Gomal route. His reports ® on the journeys and 
tribes received high commendation from Lord Auckland; and 
up to the present time (1888) they form the principal basis of 
our information regarding that part of Afghanistan and its 
inhabitants. 

William Broadfoot was on. detachment duty at Bémidn, 
Saighin, and Bijgih, the latter being the farthest point in 
the direction of the Oxus ever oceupicd by our troops. He 
made a road from Bémiin across many passes, including the 
Palu and Dandan Shikan (‘ tooth-breaking’), which was then 
intended to be a commercial route from Kabul to Khulum, 

He was also at this time (1840) desired to raise a corps of 
Hazara pioneers, and succeeded in enlisting some men. Those 
formed the nucleus of the corps which was afterwards com- 
manded by Capt. George Broadfoot, and known as ‘ Broad foot’s 
Sappers.’ 

Dost Muhammad, after wandering as far as Bokhara and 
suffering many vicissitudes of fortune, having got together 
some followers, raised his standard at Khulum. He was de- 
feated in an.cndeavour to penetrate towards Bamian, and 
made his way into what is known as the Kohistan of Kabul. 
Sir Robert Sale with a small force was sent to mtercept him 
if possible, and prevent his return beyond the Hindu Kush. 
Sale sent on the cavalry to prevent Dost Muhammad escaping by 
the Parwaén Pass, and the latter, seeing his retreat threatened, 
determined, with a small body of sixty or eighty Afghans, to 
cut his way through. Capt. Fraser, who commanded the two 
squadrons of the 2nd Bengal Cavalry, ordered them to charge, 
but the men wavered and fled in spite of the most earnest ex- 
hortations of their officers. What happened cannot be known 
with absolute accuracy. The officers of the cavalry, accom- 
panied by Dr. Lord and James Broadfoot, but deserted hy their 
men, charged the Afehans who were advancing under Dost 
Muhammad. Of six officers who thus charged, three—Dry, 
Lord, Lieut. J. 8. Broadfoot, and Cornet Crispin—were killed ; 
and two—Captains Fraser and Ponsonby—were desperately 
wounded.® James Broadfoot was badly mounted; he was 


® See Supplementary Papers, R. G. ° Cornet Moffat appears to have 
S., vol. i, part iii, 1885. escaped unhurt. 
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seen trying to prevent the flight of the cavalry, and it was 
believed for some time that he was killed by our own men. 

This does not appear to have been the case, for afterwards 
an Afghan, Jan Jishan Khan,' who was present, reported that 
when our cavalry fled, he saw Capt. Fraser in front and. 
James Broadfoot on the-flank. When Fraser was wounded, 
he saw James cut his way through the Afghans to a great 
distance, when all at once the engineer cap, by which he had 
hitherto kept him in view, disappeared in the midst of a group 
of Afghans, and, said Jan Fishan, ‘ having no more hope, I, 
too, turned and rode away.’ 

This happened on November 2, 1840; next day Dost 
Muhammad rode in to Kabul with one companion and gave 
himself up to the Envoy. Macnaghten returned his sword 
to the Amir, and made suitable arrangements for the custody 
of so brave and important a prisoner. 

Yot this event did not help to tranquillise the country. 

The Shah was discontented because he possessed the 
shadow only of power, the substance being in the hands of 
the Envoy. The English Government were dissatisfied, because 
they thought the administration in Afghanistan not altogether 
prudent ; and they presented to Lord Auckland the alterna- 
tives of either maintaining our position in sufficient force and 
at whatever sacrifice might be entailed, or of abandoning the 
country and confessing failure. 

The choice of either alternative was evaded by the Govern- 
ment of India on the plea that the circumstances of the case 
were altered by the surrender of Dost Muhammad. 

Occupation of the country was continued with a diminished 
army. The immediate result was an apparent increase in 
hostility on the part of the people in more than one locality. 
Such was the state of affairs when Capt. George Broadtfoot 
was appointed to Shah Shiuja’s force; he was ordered to raise 


1 Jan Fishin (‘devoted’ or ‘life- 
sacrificing’) ‘was the title given to 


insurrection broke out in Kabul, Jan 
Fishan urged his wife to fly for safety 


Saiyid Muhammad Khan, Chief of 
Paghman, on account of his gallantry. 
His wife appears to have deserved the 
title as well ag Jan Fishan himself. 
Lady Sale has recorded that when the 


to Paghman ; but she replied: ‘I will. 


not leave you; if you fall, we die to- 
gether; if you are victorious, we will 
rejoice together.’ Jan Tishan said this 
answer was worth a lakh of rupees. 
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a regiment of sappers, and proceeded to Delhi and towards 
the N.W. Frontier for that purpose. 

He was accompanied by Colin Mackenzie, to whose sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Bayley, he wrote the following letter descriptive 
of the journey: 

Delhi: October 10, 1840. 

My dear Mrs. Bayley,—I had the great pleasure of receiving your 
letter of September 7, with its inclosure for Colin, just as we wero 
leaying Agra, and fully intended to have answered it immediately 
on our arrival here, but I found it necessary the very first day, to 
moye into my tents at the lines of the Sappers, away both from 
city and cantonments, and ever since I have been, from sunrise 
till dark, literally surrounded by a mob. At length, however, 
alfairs are getting en train to a certain extent, and from them to 
you I turn with something of the feelings of the weary knight of 
old passing from a wilderness, and seeing before him a fair garden 
aid the bower of some beauty without peer. Being, however, but 
a modern preux chevalier, I must be allowed to commence my 
address to the fair ladye with a scolding, most unknightly and yet 
well deserved, for your letter to me is little less than an apology for 
writing at all; or, as you are pleased to term it, trowbling me. 
Now, it is clear you take me for a downright monster, a Caliban, 
and under this afflicting belief I shall continue till you tell me the 
contrary under your own hand, and prove it by a letter containing 
more than an apology, however prettily written. 

Colin and I have not lived together here, so I do not know 
whether you have found him a punctual correspondent or not. But 
ho has, no doubt, told you how we left, or rather sent on, our servants 
and baggage from Allyghur, and went ourselves by Agra; how we 
were delighted with the Taj, the Moti Musjid, and all the other 
beauties there; how we went round by Futtehpore Sikri, Bhurt- 
pore, Deeg, and Gobardhun to Muttra; how we hunted as we 
went, and how the cheetas were more successful than Colin and his 
friend ; how Colin lost himself in » jungle, and was hunted for with 
elephants and torches; how we were oljccts of groat curiosity 
throughout, for I had been recognised as having served three years 
with the native chiefs in Afghanistan and Turkistan before our 
armies went there; how I had been a prisoner in Candahar (or 
some other city) and professed Islam ; how it was useless to deny 
it, as I had been recognised in Futtehpore and Bhurtpore by some 
who remember me a Musalman! How Colin (with indignation 
he heard it) was, if not my son, w very young warrtor setting 
out under my auspices; how the English up there, being aw 
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désespoir, Government were sending every one up who knew those 
countries. 

At Muttra we passed part of a day with Col. Pattle, and a few 
hours at Allyghur with Mr. and Mrs. Neave. On arriving here we 
found Mr. Metcalfe had left, and I fear [we] deprived Mrs. Metcalfe 
of her night's rest by taking possession of the house after she had 
retired for the night. Next day we moved; Colin, from his nice 
sense of decorum, to the house of a namesake and kinsman of the 
64th Regiment; I, from necessity, to the tent from which I write. 
Of the lions of Delhi, I can say nothing, having seen none of them, 
nor paid a single visit, but official ones. But Colin saw them all, 
and two days ago went off dawk to Loodhiana, and is doubtless 
now adorning the harem of our master the Shah. He rocle out to 
Soneput, and had two falls, without serious injury to himself, but 
with much to his horse. He was foolish enough to gallop over 
unimown ground by moonlight, which, though beautiful, is as 
deceitful as other beauties are said to be by poets. He is very much 
better than when I wrote, but still far from well. It is a very 


great matter for him to have escaped the journey to Goruckpore. I ° 


am sure it would have killed him; even without it I was at one 
time very apprehensive about him. I hope very shortly to set ont 
for Loodhiana, where I shall rejoin him. 

I have begun a letter to Bayley, which I shall finish to-day or 
to-morrow. In the mean time give him and all your circle my very 
best regards, and believe me, my dear Mrs. Bayley, 

Most sincerely yours, 
G. Broaproor. 


I shall look with impatience for an answer to this. 


Capt. Broadfoot succeeded in recruiting the number of 
Hindustanis and Gurkbas he required, and these with the 
Hazaras, raised near Bamian by William Broadfoot, formed 
the Shah’s regiment of sappers. At first, when offered the 
command by Lord Auckland, he declined on the score of being 


unwilling to supersede his own brother. His Lordship, how- 


ever, took no notice of the refusal, and after some time sent 
him orders about details which concerned the regiment to the 
command of which he had been appointed. 

Further objection was, of course, impossible. It was also 
ascertained that, prior to the arrangement here described, 
Lord Auckland had decided, in ignorance of W. Broadfoot’s 
claims to the command, to appoint him second in command, a 
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position which he considered suitable to his subaltern rank. 
His Lordship, with kind intentions, thought that it would be 
more agreeable to William Broadfoot to be superseded by his 
brother than by some stranger, and hence his refusal to con- 
sent to George’s resignation. As a matter of fact the super- 
session never took place, for William Broadfoot received a 
political appointment under Sir Alexander Burnes, and George 
remained commander of the regiment. No men in it wore 
more devoted to their leader than those raised by William in 
Hazara. 

The regiment is thus referred to by Marshman in the Life 
of Havelock : ? 


They were instructed in all the duties of entrenching and siege 
operations, and were encouraged to become superior light troops. 
Tn their ranks were not only Hindostanees of every provineo, but 
Ghoorkas, and men from Cabul, Peshawar, Eusofzye, and Hazara. 
Many of the men thus enlisted were desperate and intractable 
characters, but they were soon moulded by the talent of their chief 
into daring, skilful, and obedient soldiers. Capt. Broadfoot was on 
his side like a father to these men, in attention to their real wants, 
while he exacted from them tho most implicit obedience to his orders, 
and punished their faults with a severity which many would have 
deemed ferocious. 


When Capt. Broadfoot was about to start for Kabul, he 
was desired to take charge of and protect the families and 
attendants of Shahs Shuja and Zaman. This was a most 
complicated and undesirable addition to his cares, consisting 
as it did of the blind Shah Zaman and of some 600 ladies of 
the zenanas with numerousattendants. These, together with 
a large amount of treasure and baggage, he had to: escort 
through the Punjab, then in a very disturbed state, with its 
troops for the most part in open mutiny. ~ 

It is to be regretted that want of space makes it un- 
advisable to print Capt. Broadfoot’s reports of this journey in 
extenso, for they are of great interest and testify to his sound 
judgment, decision of character, and capacity for command. 
The latter quality, indecd, seemed to risc exactly in pro- 
portion to the difficulties and dangers which he was called on 
to face. 

2 edit. 1870, p. 87. 
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- The Lahore Darbar deputed three officers of position, 
Sardér Shim Singh of Atéri, Rai Kesri Singh, and Col. 
Chet Singh, to accompany the convoy and afford assistance. 
They further sent an escort of picked troops from the Sikh 
army ; but these, infected by the spirit of mutiny then abroad, 
were a source of danger rather than of protection. 


Mr. Clerk,* the Political Agent for Punjab affairs, in the end. 


of April 1841 expressed anxiety for the safety of the convoy 
consequent on the disaffection prevailing at Peshawar ; he also 
thus described an instance of the mischievous consequences 
of the example of successful mutiny: ‘A mutiny which lately 
occurred in the Sappers and Goorkhas under Capt. Broadfoot’s 
command assumed the same features which have marked the 
commencement of most of the mutinies of late among the 


Sikh battalions. They turned out armed and demanded two. 


months’ pay. They spoke, and were inclined to conduct them- 
selves, most resolutely. But they were met with still greater 
resolution by Capt. Broadfoot and their other European 
officers. The ringleaders were flogged on the spot, and the 
detachment fell in and returned to obedience.’ 

Capt. Mackeson, Political Officer at Peshawar, wrote to 
Broadfoot to inform him of the mutiny there, and of the 
occupation of the road by four mutinous battalions. He 
added that Avitabile‘ had reported that they meant to at- 
tack the convoy, and begged that Broadfoot would halt and 
await relief unless Sham Singh would be responsible for his 
safety. 

Broadfoot replied that, having all along foreseen the proba- 
bility of attack, he had taken precautions, and that therefore 


* Now Sir George R. Clerk, G.C.S.1., 
K.C.B. . 

4 Gen. Avitabile, on officer in 
Ranjit Singh’s service, was Governor 
of Peshawar ond Yusufzai. His hos- 
pitality to our officers who passed 
through Peshawar was unbounded. 
He is thus described by Sir Herbert 
Edwardes: ‘With the intrigue and 
cunning of an Asiatic, the broader 
wisdom and self-dependence of a Kuro- 
pean, and the remorselessness of one 
who professed to own no God, Avita- 


bile, backed by a powerful Sikh force, 
was soon master of the valley, and 
to this day is spoken of by the Afghan 
population with the admiration of a 
troop of jackals for a tiger. To do 
him justice, though he stuck at no- 
thing that would serve his ends, he 
did much good.’ (Life of Sir H. Law- 
rence, vol,i.p, 292.) The Afghans had 
the saine respect for George Broadfoot ; 
they called him the ‘ black-conted in- 
fidel,’ who was at Jalalabad as Avita- 
bile was at Peshawar, 
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Avitabile’s declaration supplied no reason for fresh prepara- 
tion or for increased anxiety on his account. 

As to Sham Singh and the other officers being responsible 
for the safety of the convoy, he fairly laughed at the idea. 
He pointed out that, owing to their zeal and good faith, the 
chiefs had inenrred grave risk from the Sikh troops, and 
that the knowledge that he (Broadfoot) would protect them 
had hitherto saved them from violence, if not from death. 

He further declined to halt and wait for suceour, and said 
he hoped he was not improperly confident in believing that he 
would repulse any attack the Sikhs might make. He was 
aware that the utmost caution was required to avoid disaster, 
but added, ‘It is, however, safer than standing still, and as 
far as any military operation is certain of successful issue 
I consider this to be so; for if we do not get on quietly, and 
cannot force the passage, we shall, I donbt not, hold our 
own till you send us assistance.’ 

He accordingly marched forward, and at last came on the 
mutineers with guns commanding the road, at a placo called 
Saidu, beyond Attock, on the Indus. The position was decidedly 
critical—the mutineers from Peshawar, with their guns, im 
front, and his Sikh escort, equally dangerous and ready for 
plunder, in rear. He met the crisis boldly—marched the 
convoy and his own men across the river, and broke the 
bridge before the Sikh escort could cross. Thus he insnred 
freedom from attack on the rear, and could concentrate his 
energies on the danger in front. 

The folowing letters to Col. Cullen and Dr. Maleolmson 
contain accounts of this interesting Journey : 


Camp, Peshawar: May 21, 1841, 


My dear Colonel,—It has been for a long time my intention to 
write to you, but you will believe that to conduct a large convoy, 
with a very feeble escort, across the Punjab at such a period, required 
every moment I could spare to obtain the ‘requisite information of 
what was going on amidst the scene of confusion, in order to provide 
for ourselves. I forget whether I ever replied to your letter con- 
taining a most flattering notice of me by Lord Elphinstone. I 
think I did; but if not, may I beg you to express to his Lordship 
my deep sense of his uniform kindness? Indeed, the indulgent way 
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I was always treated makes me often regret that I could not carry 
my old masters with me into the new world I am now entering. 

I was long detained at Loodhiana and Ferozpore by being nomi- 
nated to take charge of the royal families of Cabool on their way 
to their native country. There is the old blind Shah Zeman, a host 
of shahzadas, and a huge number of ladies of all ranks and ages. 
It was a duty I could not well decline, there being no other officer 
of the Shah’s service present, though it was easy to see it was one ° 
pretty sure to be troublesome and thankless. To complicate matters, 
the Punjab was verging towards anarchy when we started, and 
daily got into greater confusion as we advanced. The mutinous 
troops were moving in all directions towards Lahore, and occasion- 
ally crossed our path. They had already murdered or expelled their 
officers before starting, and were governed by punchayets ° elected 
by universal suffrage. They were suspicious of our intentions, and 
from the first have been averse to our troops having a passage 
through their territory. We were sometimes in danger of collision 
with them, but by one way or other got clear through till we had 
crossed the Attock. Then four battalions in a state of mutiny and 
six guns were before us, encamped so as to command the only 
road we could go by. Jivery effort was made to make them move, 
but in vain. They said if we proceeded at all we must go by that 
road, they being under arms and standing to their guns. Letters 
from the Court, orders from Gen. Avitabile, and the entreaties and 
menaces of the Vakeels with me were ineffectual to get them to 
go one march off the road. Tho report was through the country 
that they intended to plunder the kafila, and Gen. Avitabile de- 
clared to the Political Agent here, he could not answer for their 
intentions towards us. So the Political Agent sent for a brigade of 
our troops. I went to the mutinous camp, or at least to within 800 
yards or so, and had an interview with them. The hostility of their 
proceeding was pointed out, but in vain. At length they formally 
declared the brigade, or 50,000 men, might come, they also were 
soldiers and would fight. They said we might consider them enemies 
or friends as wo pleased; they were ready for us. We parted with 
a formal declaration that, having refused to abandon their menacing 
position, even for a few hours, and it being impossible for us to 
advance, but by putting the kafila in their power, that they must 
be looked on as enemies of the three Governments.’ The chief of 
the Lahore Vakeels was with me and shared in all this. 


5 Panchdyat, a committee of five committee. 
members, one of whom is president * British India, Punjab, and Shah 
and has a casting vote; afterwards Shuja’s Government. 
used to designate any representative 
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They were warned no longer to venture near our camp, or even 
to approach the hills where we were, or try to enter the pass leading 
to Attock. They despised us too much to heed the warning, and a 
gang ofthe punchayet went to our camp and stayed beyond the time 
allowed for them to consider, I met them among the hills and 
made them prisoners. ‘This prevented us from being in future 
inundated by them. Tor two days wo. thus remained with al- 
most seven miles between us; they demanding the prisoners, with 
menaces of attack; and we refusing, though offering to hand them 
over to the Sikh Vakeels if they would leave the road, removing some 
of their guns as an evidence of sincerity. They several times got 
under arms, and once even advanced a short distance in our di- 
rection ; but this last time their hearts failed, and they accepted the 
terms just before rejected, went back to their camp in haste, and 
crossed a gun to the other side of the river; dreading, no doubt, the 
approach of the brigade, and feohng they had not power even to 
force our position. I released the prisoners, and the mutineers 
began to loiter in crossing, so that I could not march that day ; 
butin the night, moved, itis said, by a report of our brigade approach- 
ing, most of them bolted across the river in great haste, and next 
day we passed on, and are now safe here. 

It was necessary to be always on the look-out among theso 
people, and consequently the work was heavy for officers and men. 
Poor Orr, who acted as our quartermaster, has been fairly worked 
into a rather severe fit of illness, but, I am glad to say, is now 
nearly well again, He is an active, intelligent, and high-spirited 
young officer. Some more of our number are ailing. ‘The officers 
ave all from Madras, and are very fine young men. My own health 
stood well till these last few days, in fact till the work was pretty 
well over. The position Iwas in was one of extreme delicacy ; 
there was seldom time to deliberate, and scarcely a measure could 
be adopted, or a word said or written, without incurring tho eonsnre 
of one party or another, Some blaine me as rash in not caling for 
assistance, and in making the punchayet prisonors ; aud obstinate 
in not surrendering them when menaced with an attack. Others 
again swear tlere was no danger at all, and the Political Agent here 
seems to think he cleared away the mutincers by a civil letter, to 
which they returned a civil answer (I suspect Brigadier Shelton 7 is 
the real Simon Pure). The fear of his brigade did the work. 
However, here we are safely through the Punjab without a shot 
being fired; a consummation few expected till it has occurred, 


7 Shelton’s brigade was to march from Jalalabad to relieve the kafila, if 


necessary. 
: G 
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In the mean time, whether I get credit or obloquy, I look back on 


the whole transaction without seeing many errors in the course I ~ 


followed. That, however, is but poor evidence of their not being 
many and great. 


The journey through the Punjab has given me a very high © 


opinion of old Runjeet Singh. Here is this large army utterly 
disorganised, turned into a lawless multitude, going to their homes 
when they please, but generally crowding to the capital. The 
people chiefly Mahomedans, hating the Sikhs, but recently con- 
quered, with the families of their old chiefs among them, yet 
afraid to rebel. Old Runjeet’s constant success, or speedy recovery 
from defeat, and the vigour as well as justice of his rule, have pro- 
duced an impression of the stability and resources of his Sirkar,® 
something like that prevailing in our territories regarding the 
Company. The end, however, is fast approaching, and next cold 
weather will probably see extinguished the last vestige of Indian’ 
independence. 
Camp near Cabool: July 3, 1841. 

My dear Malcolmson,—As you must be beginning, like all my 

friends, to think me negligent in not writing, I send this merely to say 


that I am recovering from smallpox, and am still very weak. Iwas 


seized with it at Peshawur, and it first showed itself outwardly at 
Jumrood or Futtehgurh, the frontier post of the Sikhs, There the 
garrison seemed disposed to molest us, or rather, actually seized a 
lot of property and made an attempt at a search of the Begums’ 
palkees.2 The excitement cured me for the moment, and I made 
them disgorge by threatening to resort to force, and proceeding to 
preparations. Avitabile, however, sent a soft letter to them (I had 
treated them ag thieves), and thinking he and our Political Agent 
funked, they seized cattle next day, and even came (the Killadar,! 
or rather two of the punchayet dragging him) to my tent with intent 
to be insolent. 

I had again to rouse up; they got frightened, and gave me 


Avitabile’s letter to read, which I threw in their faces, saying no 


letters could make thieves honest men, and if m ten minutes all 


was not given up I should no longer treat them as soldiers. This - 


impudence had the effect, for impudence it was, seeing they had a fort 
with 3 guns, and 1,000 men nominally (probably 700 or 800), and I 
had not 500 firelocks, and no guns; but next day, when we were 
safe across the frontier, I sank so much that I did not oxpect to 
weather the disease ; the reaction of the disputes with these fellows 


8 Government, ° Palankins, 
’ Olficer in charge of the fort. 
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was almost too much for me, and I came up here in a palkee. Iam 
still weak, and regain strength very slowly. 

Our late jowmey was a very interesting one in every way, I sea 
some notices of it in the papers—all lies, or at least many lies and 
many errors. Sir W. Macnaghten has reported of me in terms of 
praise too strong, more than I deserve. Burnes also is on the 
same side, but Ilear some newspapers are going toassailme; why, 
T know not, but such is the fashion in these parts. If I can find 
time, I mean to draw outa short account of the journey I intended 
it for Col. Cullen, whose good opinion I desire to retain. I ean 
then mention what duty requires me not even in self-defence to 
mention in a newspaper (not, however, that I am going to answer 
any of the threatened attacks), and this I shall send open to you 
that you also may see it. We have with the kafila a Dr. Thomson,? 
® very excellent young fellow, a chemist, botanist, and geologist, 
the son of the Glasgow Professor of Chemistry, and not a degeno- 
rate one. William has been dangerously ill, and still is very ill; a 
rush of blood tothe head. Only yesterday did he take the favourable 
turn, and now the least thing would throw him back. It aroso 
from exposure in riding out several marches to mect me when ill, 
the sun here being very hot. Alas! this is dismal work, nursing 
him in a room full of all that belonged to poor James. He [J.] 
has left the reputation of extraordinary talent and extraordinary 
bravery. It is to me quite affecting to hear the Afghans and others 
speak of him. ‘The young Broadfoot that spoke our language,’ 
they call him, and to compare small with great, the impression left 
by him on all classes of natives is of the same kind (though less in 


2 Dr, Thomas Thomson was born 
on December 4, 1817. He gave proof 
of unusual talent and observation in 
scionce at the carly age of seventcon. 
‘He joined the medical service of the 
¥.1.C,, arrived in Calentta in 1840, and 
was appointed Curator of the Museum 
of the Asiatic Socicty, He was soon 
transferred to the medical charge of a 
party under orders for Afghanistan, and 
accompanied the convoy underthe com- 
mand of Capt, Broadfoot. In 1841 he 
was appointed to the 27th N.I., and, 
with the rest of the officors of that 
regiment, was made prisoner by the 
Afghans on tho capitulation of Ghazni. 

In 1845 he served with the army in 
the Sntlej campaign. ‘wo years later 
he wasappointed a member of the com- 


mission to define the boundary between 
Kashmir and Thibet. ‘he othor mem- 
bers were Major Cunningham, B.E., 
and Capt, H. Strachey. Ho took every 
opportunity of collecting information 
about the flora and physical geography 
of the varions countries he saw, and 
did much work in after yoars in con- 
junction with Sir Josoph Hooker, In 
1854 he was appointed Superintendont 
of the Botanical Gardens in Calcutta, 
and professor of botany in tho Medical 
College. LHe retired in 1861, returned 
to India for a short time in 1871 with 
tho party sent thero to observe the 
eclipse, and died in 1878, IIu was the 
author of Western Himalaya and Tibet 
(London, 1852). 
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degree) as that left by Elphinstone, which is altogether extraordinary 
even now. 


Sir W. Macnaghten’s report to the Government of India 
of the arrival of the convoy is as follows : 


To the Secretary to the Government of India, Secret Department. 


I have the honour to report, for the information of the Right 
Hon. the Governor-General in Council, the safe arrival at Cabul of 
his Majesty Shah Shoojah’s family, 

This event has been a source of much gr atification to his 
Majesty, and it will, I trust, have a beneficial effect throughout the 
country. To the energy, tact, and judgment displayed by Capt. 
Broadfoot, who had the superintendence of the family, must mainly 
be ascribed their having overcome the formidable obstacles opposed 
to their progress, and their haying escaped the serious dangers to 
which they were exposed throughout a long and harassing march. 

I introduced Capt. Broadfoot to the Shah yesterday evening, 
and his Majesty was pleased to express to that officer, in the most 
flattering terms, his gratitude for the kind, judicious, and con- 
siderate treatment which had been shown to the Royal Family, and 
as a mark of his approbation his Majesty conferred a horso, a 
sword, and a dress of honour upon Capt. Broadfoot, which I trust, 
under the very peculiar circumstances of the case, he may be per- 
mitted to retain. Ihave ke. 

W. H. Macnacuten, 
Envoy and Minister. 


Broadfoot’s conduct of the convoy, though highly approved 
by Government, was attacked in certain newspapers, and in 
a subsequently written history of the Sikhs is unfavourably 
criticised. He took no notice of the attacks; but, fearing lest 
some paragraphs might be copied into English newspapers, 
and cause pain or anxiety to his friends, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Loch, a director of the E.I.C., in which 


will be found a favourable opinion as to his management’ 


expressed by Gen., afterwards Sir Harry, Smith, as well as 
some other matters of general interest : 


Cabool: August 4, 1841 


My friend Mr. Thomason,’ the Secretary to the Agra Govern- 
ment, lately sent mo a note to him from Mr. Robertson, the Lieut.- 


§ James Thomason, of the Bengal that distinguished body of public ser- 
Civil Service, an eminent member of yants, was appointed a writer in 1821, 
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Governor, inclosing one from Gen. Smith, the Adjutant-General 
of the Queen’s troops, to whom 1 am altogether unknown. The 
General had just received accounts of the early part of onr journey, 
and of the suppression of a mutiny of part of our little force near 
Lahore, and he expressed himself of me, as a soldier, in terms which, 
though I could hardly fecl I deserved [them], yet I confess gratified 
me exceedingly ; for, as Mr. Robertson said in writing to Thomason, 
it was indeed ‘ Landari a laudato,’ Gen. Smith being reckoned 
one of the first men in the Royal Army. It was he who finally put 
down the Caffirs in the late war at the Cape, and, widely as opinions 
differ as to the justice of that war, they were nanimous among 
professional men as to the ability and vigour of Gen. (then Col.) 
Smith’s operations. 

There is much to mterest one in this country. I am still too 
superficially acquainted with what is going on to have any positive 
opinions, but I cannot help thinking wo leave the financial part of 
the business too much out of view. 

One good effect from this occupation of a poor country by the 
Bengal Army will be, that a searching economy on a large scale 
will be forced on the Supreme Government. They will have to do 
throughout fhe system what Col. Cullen, under so many diffi- 


and held a variety of offices of the —scttlement and collection. Under 
usual description till 1640, when he his guidance John Lawrence, Robert 
took leave to Iingland. Montgomery, Donald Macleod, Jolin 


On his return to India in 1841 he ‘Thornton, George Mdmonstone, and 
was appointed Secretary to the Go- many others learnt their lesson, and 
vernment N.W.P.; next year he be- introduced the same system into the 
came a member of the Sadr (Sudder) Punjab. My. Thomason started the 
Board of Revenue, and in 1843 he was Ganges Canal in concert with Cautley, 
promoted to the important position of He reformed and improved every de- 
Sceretary to the Government of India partment of government, and intro- 
in the scerct, political, legislative, duced a high tone into the service.’ 
judicial, and revenue departments. Lord Dalhousio’s estimate of his 

Mr. R. N. Cust has favoured me value may be gathered from the follow- 
with the following remarks: ‘James — ing extract from the order in which 
Thomason was Secretary to the Go- his death was announced; ‘ Conspi- 
vernment of India in the Forcign De- cuous ability, devotion to the public 
partment under Lord Ellenborough, — service, and a conscientious discharge 
and suceceded Sir George Clerk as — of every duty, have marked each step 
Lieut.-Governor of the N.W.P., and. of his honourable course; while his 
oceupied that post ten years, when in — surpassingadministrative capacity, his 
1853 he was appointed Governor of — extended knowledge of affairs, his clear 
Madras, but he diced at Bareilly before judgment, his bencvolonco of charac. 
he took up the appointinent. ter and suavity of demcanour, have 

‘He carried out all Robert Bird’s adorned and exalted the high position 
reforms in the Revenue Department which he was wisoly sclected to fill,’ 
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culties, and with such signal success, accomplished in the Madras 
Commissariat. The more I see of the service in different parts of 
India, the more highly do I estimate his services to the State. 

Herat is occupying much attention at present in consequence of 
the late news from Persia. Our error was in at first guaranteeing 
its independence. During the siege our succour should have been 
given on condition that, on the death of Kamran, it should revert 
to Cabool as a lapsed appanage; such terms would then have been 
thought liberal. It is now a great difficulty, for, as Sir J. McNeill 
justly says in one of his printed letters, ‘ the case of Herat involves 
that of all Afghanistan,’ 

_ But this difficulty, and the many others arising from our advance 
beyond the Indus, should be fully looked in the face, their cost 
estimated, and their solution provided for. The greatest caution 
should be used, precipitation would be very dangerous, but delay in 
commencing is equally so; the present makeshift policy is ruinous 
in its expense, and leaves us at the end of the year nearly where 
we were at the beginning, only poorer. 

Major Todd has just left; he is about to memorialise your Court, 
and he has certainly a strong case. I know too little to judge 
between him and the Government of India, but the latter seem to 
me to have committed the grievous mistake of punishing an error 
of judgment as they would a crime, In distant situations much 
discretion is necessarily left to the local authorities, and in critical 
circumstances the necessary self-possession and nice balance of. 
judgment are hardly to be looked for where the fear of ruin for 
life is felt, if the opinion formed does not coincide with that of a 
superior a thousand miles off. It is to be regretted, thereforo, that 
the Government did not transfer Major Todd, if his judgment 
proved unequal to his situation, to a post where he would be more 
& mere executive officer. That such precipitation should have been 
suffered by so just and temperate a man as Lord Auckland, is 
another proof of how essential to the welfare and good government 
of India is a body such as the Court of Directors. It will be long 
before India can be safely committed to a minister; a changing, 
party-riven House of Commons is no check, or rather would pervort 
a well-intentioned minister, 


Affairs at Kabul at the end of September 1841 were in 
miserable confusion. Gen. Elphinstone was in a pitiable 
state of health, absolutely unfit for duty. Sir W. Macnaghten, 
already appoited Governor of Bombay, was anxious to go, 
but unwilling to leave whilst existing disturbances made it 


SE 
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impossible that ho could say he handed over to his successor 
a pacified country. The delay about this, and the apparent 
increase rather than decrease of disaffection, seem to have in- 
duced a state of nervous irritation (by no means soothed hy 
orders for retrenchment from India), which was fatal to the 
harmony essential to good government. 

Sir Alexander Burnes was anxious for the Jinvoy’s de- 
parture, and thonght he would easily quell the disturbances 
which had arisen, and reign in his stead. 

The following description of the efforts made by Broad foot 
to obtain some strictly necessary information and instructions, 
respecting an expedition on which he had been ordered, affords 
a sad picture of irritable incapacity and feebleness : 


On October 7, 1841, I received a note from Brigadier Anquetil, 
desiring me to prepare for immediate field service 100 sappers, and 
directing me, as there were no other officers available, to proceed in 
command, (Orrand Cunningham, with about 250 men, wore absent 
on service in Zoormut, west’ of Ghuznee, the other officer was 
sick.) I rode into cantonments to obtain detailed orders, and was 
told that Tezeeu was our destination, to punish the Ghilzi chiefs, 
who had stopped the daks, and that I should have to destroy the 
forts. I was directed to reccive further orders from Lieut.-Col. 
Monteath, who was to command the expedition. JI passed the 
night at Burnes’s, sitting up till near daylight in discussions that, 
as matters have turned out, were very curious, for he and I differed 
widely in our views, and he was just then much shaken as to his 
own opinions, though he seems to have relapsed. 

IT had sent to the artificers (armourers and smiths, numerous in 
Cabool) in the city to make some mining tools not in the magazine. 
(All ours gone to Goormut—no others), and the armourers refused 
to work for the ‘Teringees.’ Burnes sent an order without any 
effect, and I took down a party of our men, gave each smith hig 
work with men to keep him at it, and next day got the tools, the 
best they had ever done tor us in the city. They were busy forging 
arms, for what purpose we have since learned ; Burneg said, for the 
wandering tribes about to migrate. 

Next morning, the 8th, I waited on Lieut.-Col. Montcath, whom 
I did not before know. He said ho could give me no orders, having 
received none himself, except to moye towards Jelalabad; that he 
did not even know I was to go, but should be glad of my company. 


’ Probably a mistake for east. 
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He declined to apply for information, saying he knew these people 
too well,* admitted all the dangers of going on service in the dark, 
but said it was not the custom here to consult, or even to instruct, 
the commanders of expeditions. He spoke bitterly of sending 
officers and troops on wild-goose chases, bringing them into scrapes 
and letting them get out if they could, for the Envoy’s credit, but if 
his politicals failed, to their own discredit. He again refused to 
refer for instructions, saying he had too much experience of these 
people, but permitted me to go to the General, the Envoy, or any- 
one I pleased. I went to the magazine to learn what preparations 
the Commissary of Ordnance was making, I found he was making 
none, or rather that none had been ordered, though he had been in 
hourly expectation of orders. He (Lieut. Hyre®) and I put in train 
the preparation of all 4e could furnish, in case I wanted things, and 
I sent men to the city and cantonment bazaars to procure what the 
magazine did not afford. 

Eyre and I went over to see if Major Thain (Gen. Elphin- 
stone’s aide-de-camp) knew anything of the proposed service, but he 
was not at home, soI sent up my name to the General, who was 
very ill. He received me, however, with his usual cheerful kiud- 
ness ; insisted on getting up, and was supported to his visiting room. 
This exertion so exhausted him, that it was half an hour before he 
could attend to business, indeed several ineffectual efforts to do so 
had excited him so much that I was sorry I had come at all. 
He knew, no more than Col. Monteath, the nature of the ser- 
vice, having merely received an order to send him and so many 
men. He did not know the number or strength of the forts, nor 
whether anyone to act as engineer was going, and said he would 
leave the provision of tools and stores to me; and he did not know 
whether sending Col. Monteath was a measure of precaution or 
of hostility. 

I pointed out that I could not prepare for a service the very 
nature of which I knew not; and as to taking, as he suggested, enough 
to meet any possible emergency, that, in such a country of moun- 
tains, rivers, and innumerable forts, would require so much carriage 
ag to delay the expedition greatly to collect it, all public carriage 
being sent to Zoormut; while it would, from the enormous rates of 
hire given by our Commissariat, entail on Government a great 
expense, of which part, perhaps nearly all, would be useless. 

He admitted all this fully, but said he could give me no orders, 
and expressed himself unwilling to refer to the Envoy on a point 
which ought to have been left to him to arrange. At last he gave 


’s The Envoy and his staff. * Afterwards Sir Vincent Byre. 
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me a private note to the invoy, begging him to listen to me, and 
saying he considered what I wanted was reasonable; viz. to know 
whether there were to be hostilitics or not, with whom, and the 
strength and position of the enemy; and especially whether forts 
were to be taken and destroyed. 

The Envoy seemed to be annoyed, said the General expected 
him to turn prophet ; how could he predict whether there would 
be hostilities or not? and, finally, he desired me to state all my 
wants to the General, and promised to sanction whatever the latter 
proposed. 

Iwentioned the necessity of knowing something about the forts, 
and he said he would send to the Wazeer and learn. 

He gave me a note to the General, which the latter read to me. 
The Envoy used the phrase of being asked to turn prophet, and 
said he could not say whether there would be hostilities at all, 
thongh he thought a force should perhaps still go, but not so soon 
as lately ordered ; not, indeed, till the Zoormut force returned ; but 
in the mean time we are to be ready. 

The General was much hurt and agitated on reading this note, 
and complained bitterly of the way he was deprived of all authority 
and reduced to a more cipher. He was so evidently too weak and 
excitable for business that I changed the subject, and soon after 
would have taken my leave, but after leaving him was recalled, the 
business having returned to his recollection, He said, as I had 
been thrown on his hands, he would not shirk the job. 

He made me go over again my reasons for declining to estimate 
for tools and stores in ignoranco of the nature and extent of the 
work to be done. He took them down in writing, saying he could 
not otherwise remember them; they were those above mentioned, 
only I added that, if I did not estimate to meet all possible exigen- 
cies, any failure would be charged, without further inquiry, to my 
incapacity, or to the inefficiency of the corps, not to mention the 
public injury or dishonour from a failure a little forethought 
might have obviated. He said I must not be made to decide in 
ignorance, and neither was it fair he should, but he recoiled from 
again applying to the Envoy. 

After much discussion, he asked me to go to Sir W. Macnaghten. 
The latter was peevish, and spoke of Gen. Elphinstone’s being 
fidgety. I said I was in this ease to blame, having declined to be 
responsible without requisite orders, This led to a long discus- 
sion, and he seemed to sec the reasonableness of what was said; 
he mentioned again the Wazcor, and asked me to come back and 
hear the reply. He said there was no one who had the re- 
quired information but Capt. Macgregor, the Political Agent, who 
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know all these parts intimately, and that till his return nothing 
could be done. 

I stayed with the General until it was time to return to the 
Envoy. On going back, I found him apparently irritated at some- 
thing. He gave me the Wazeer’s information, which was that a 
force ought to be sent to Tezeen, but that the rebels were about to 
quit. As to their forts, they were very weak. 

I said information so vague was useless. The Envoy called 
in the Wazeer’s man and some other Afghans, and told me to 
examine them myself. They said they knew only the fort near the 
road at Tezeen, which I had seen myself from the road ; another at 
Tezeen, on the hill, they could not describe; they said the enemy 
had other forts, some very strong, across the river; on which the 
Envoy said we were not to go there. The men then said there were 
other forts on this side, but the number, situation, and strength, 
they knew not; only they were all weak, and there was no occasion 
for us to fear. 

The Iinvoy interrupted me impatiently, saying there would be 
no fighting; that he had resolved on sending Col. Monteath to 
Bootkhak as a demonstration,’ and that immediately—to-morrow 
morning; that he expected the submission of the rebels that evening. 
If if came, Col. Monteath would go on to Jelalabad; if it did 
not come to-day, his march to Bootkhak would so terrify them that 
it would be sure to arrive to-morrow. The Colonel was only to 
have his own regiment, two guns, a squadron of cavalry, and 100 
sappers. 

I asked what was to be done if the submission did not arrive. 
Was Col. Monteath to return ? 

He said, ‘No; in that case he will halt at Bootkhak till the 
Zoormut force comes in: it will be a demonstration; that will be 
sure to terrify the Ghilzi chiefs.’ He asked mo if I did not think 
this plan would answer. 

I, of course, stated the obvious objections to it as a military 
measure—that any alarm produced by the march to Bootkhak 
(ten miles) would be turned into confidence by finding we went no 
farther, which would be ascribed to fear ; and that, if Monteath was 
to wait for the Zoormut force, he had better remain in cantonments 
than move to the skirts of the plain, near all the passages into the 
hills, a situation which invited attack, for the enemy could arrive 
unseen, and Col. Monteath was too weak to pursue, even if able 
to beat them. All this would strengthen the cause of the rebels. 
Our course was to prepare diligently, and when the troops could be 


' A military operation in great favour with political officers. 
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spared, to move in full force, and never to stop for a moment fill the 
enemy were utterly destroyed, 

These reasons I gaye to the Iinvoy late in the day, but now he 
interrupted me on my saying they might be tempted to attack 
Monteath. He becamo angry, said these were his orders, and the 
enemy were contemptible, the Mastern Ghilzis the most cowardly 
of Afghans (a foolish notion he and Burnes had); that as for me 
and my sappers, twenty men with pickaxes were enough; it was a 
peaceable march to Jelalabad, and all that we were wanted for was 
to pick stones from under the gun-wheels. 

I asked if these were his orders; he said no, only the opinion 
given at the General’s request and mine, that the General was 
responsible, and must decide on what sappers and tools must go. 

Soon after I rejoined the General he received a note, ordering 
Lieut.-Col. Monteath’s immediate march, and containing almost the 
above words as to the sappers and the enemy, but declining all 
responsibility. 

The General was lost and perplexed, though he entirely agreed 
in the objections as to the move, yet he didnot feel himself at liberty 
to prevent it, He asked me to follow my own judgment as to 
reducing the number of sappers, and what quantity of tools I would 
take, buf made me give my reasons, which he took down in the 
form of a memorandum addressed to himself. The Adjutant- 
General, Capt. G , came in, and to him the General referred. 
This officer, after abusing the Envoy, spoke to the General with an 
imperiousness and disrespect, and to me, astranger, with an insolence 
it was painfnl to see the oftects of on the General, who yet tried 
only to soothe him. Hoe advised the General not to have anything 
to say to Macnaghten, to me, or to the sappers, saying Monteath 
had men cnough, and needed neither sappers nor tools. At last he 
took a newspaper, went to a window, and would no longer speak to 
the General on the subject, saying, ‘ You know best.’ This man, I 
have since heard, was the poor General’s evil genius during tho 
subsequent troubles. Tho General's health threw all business into 


Capt. G——’s hands; he fancied him indispensable, and in his 
feeble stato of health could not contend against his imsolent 
blustering. G—— despaired from the first, and kept tho poor 


General in a state of continual and fatal irritation, 

The General at length resolved to adhere to his own opinion, 
and made me go back to Macnaghtcn to tell him of it with the 
reasons, and so gavo him the opportunity of countermanding it. 
The Envoy would hear no reasons, saying ho had given his opinion, 
and the General was responsible; but he approved of the Geneval’s 
having told me not to jo Monteath till the Zoormut force came, 
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unless hostilities broke out, as I had much to do organising the 
corps, and was pitched in sight of Bootkhak. 

He resumed the subject of my objections to his demonstration 
plan, hearing them, though impatiently, as well as what I had to 
say of the Eastern Ghilzis. He lost his temper, however, in answer- 
ing them, and said if I thought Col. Monteath’s movement likely 
to bring on an attack, I need not go, I was not wanted; if I were, 
there were others. I rose at once, and, saying a word or two as to 
what had brought me there, declined to listen to such language (he 
denied all intention to offend), and made my low bow. He seemed 
very angry, though half sorry, but said nothing. As I was mount- 
ing my horse, however, he came out, and held out his hand in 
evident kindness, though still ruffled; and so we parted, never 
again to meet. 

I went back to the General, and found him in bed and quite 
worn out. He made me stay some time, however, and told me 
once more how he had been tormented by Macnaghten from the 
first; reduced, to use his own words, from a General to the Lord 
Lieutenant’s head constable. He asked me to see him before I 
moved, but he said, ‘If anything occur, and in case you have to go 
out, for God's sake clear the passes quickly, that I may get away. 
For, if anything were to turn up’ (he alluded once again to the 
Candahar and Herat quarter), ‘I am unfit for it, done up body and 
mind, and I have told Lord Auckland so.’ This he repeated two or 
three times, adding that he doubted very much if ever he would see 
home, even if he did get away. 

Nothing can be more unlike Macnaghten’s general demeanour 
than what is above described, and it altogether astonished me. He 
was always courteous to everyone, and, to me, kind in the extreme. 

Burnes, whom I saw for the last time after leaving the General, 
however, told me he had occasionally seen the Envoy behave in the 
same manner, and that he was really a passionate man. From 
what Mackenzie has told me, I infer that during the last few days of 
his life he must have been in much the same temper. When the 
Ghilzi insurrection broke out, he had heard of his appointment as 
Governor of Bombay, and was on the eve of setting out. He and 
Burnes were on anything but cordial terms, and he could not suffer 
the idea of his leaving the country disturbed for Burnes to have the 
merit of pacifying it. Both he and Burnes treated the insurrection 
with contempt (Burnes called it, to me, a tempest in a teapot), and 
the rebels, absurdly enough, as less formidable than any other 
Afghans. Burnes had loudly exclaimed against the policy which 
caused the insurrection, though not till the insurrection occurred. 
He was not, however, even consulted, before it, nor even after, 
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by Macnaghten and his party, as he was thonght to be pleased 


ab it. 

I was very intimate with Burnes, and believed to hold his 
opinions; an error, however. (I thought both Burnes and Mace- 
naghten grievously wrong, and in the same way, though Burnes 
would have managed the bad system better than Macnaghton.) And 
my seeming to overrate the untoward events, and even predict their 
increase from the measures taken, was naturally irritating to a man 
already provoked. 


Broadfoot’s memorandum to the General on the subject 
of the tools and stores is an excellent one, showing foresight 
and caution, but it need not be reproduced. He learnt to his 
astonishment that, though the bulk of the troops were sent 
every winter to Jalalabad, where they were virtually cut off 
from communication with Kabul by the snow, yet there was 
no magazine either ab Gandamak or Jalalabad. When he 
pointed out the necessity, Macnaghten remarked that he spoke 
as if he were in an enemy’s country ! 

As it was, when the troops moved out under Col. Monteath, 
a severe reprimand was sent after Broadfoot for taking so 
many tools, although he had obtained the General’s sanction. 
This reprimand was crossed on the road by a demand for still 
more, the necessity for them and the wisdom of Broadfoot’s 
arrangements having been forcibly demonstrated. The re- 
primand was cancelled in a very handsome way, and Broad foot 
was allowed carte blanche. He made large demands, which 
could only be partially complied with ; but tho tools and stores 
were mainly instrumental in saving Sale’s force in Jalalabad, 
and even the regular sappers of Pollock’s relieving army had 
to indent on Broadfoot for tools. 

He remarked, when considering the matter some time alter- 
wards : ‘When at length the Cabool insurrection broke out, 
it seemed as if Providence had stiffened my neck on that 
occasion ; for Burnes strongly advised me not to take the tools 
or [ would make cnemies; and he held the enemy in econ- 
tempt. He thought me on that occasion, and on one or two 
others, a sort of professional pedant.’ 


{ 
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Night attack at Butkhtk—Letter to Mr. Prinsep—First fight, Sappers engaged 
—Searcity of officers with N.I. regiments—Service with Sale’s brigade — 
Khurd Kabul pass—Advance to Tezin—Attack between Jagdalak and Sur- 
khib—Distinguished conduct of Broadfoot, I. Cunningham, Wyndham, 
Coombs, and Sergeant-Major Kelly—Broadfoot’s opinion of officers with the 
force—Outbreak at Kabul—Death of Sir A. Burnes and W. Broadfoot—Of 
Sir W. Macnaghten—Letter to Dr. Malcolmson—aArrival of Sale’s brigade 
at Jalalabad. 


Tun expedition, referred to towards the end of last chapter, 
which was designed to overawe the Ghilzis, marched from 
Kabul to Butkhak on October 9, 1841. It consisted of the 
85th N.I., a squadron of the 5th Cavalry, two guns under Lieut: 
Michael Dawes, and a company of sappers under Capt. Broad- 
foot, with Col. Monteath in command. ; 

In the following letter from Broadfoot to Mr. Henry Thoby 
Prinsep a detailed account of the night attack by the Ghilzis 
will be found. The demonstration was a failure, and Sir Robert 
Sale with the 18th L.I. jomed Monteath on October 11 with 
orders to clear the passes. 

It should perhaps be explained that Butkhak is the camping 
ground one march from Kabul in the direction of Jalalabad ; 
It is mentioned by Burnes! as the place where Mahmud of 
Ghazni buried the rich Hindu idol from Somnath. 


Jelalabad : January 2, 1842. 

My dear Mr. Prinsep,—In yesterday’s letter we reached Bootkhak 
on the afternoon of October 9. On. being ordered to remain, I sent 
back to Cabool the two Wazeer’s men, and a small party (twelve) of 
my own men, who had escorted stores &c. Of the twelve, one wags 
® prisoner, and handcuffed, and one was an unarmed orderly. The 
remaining daylight passed in preparing the men’s arms for use, and 
in examining narrowly our position, and even pacing the distance 
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to cover for enemies; for the ground was so unfavourable to us that 
it seemed as though chosen by an enemy, At dusk, word wags 
brought that our returning party was attacked, and with some hesi- 
tation leave was given me to take the company out to their aid. After 
a march, or run, of two or three miles, we arrived justin time to save 
our party, who after a gallant resistance were about to disperse, being 
surrounded and reduced to five cartridges among them all. We 
pursued the enemy about a mile, to recover the body of one of our 
men who had been killed, and brought it in. This was the opening 
affair of the present war, and gave a good earnest of what I might 
expect from the men of the corps, and nobly have they justified my 
hopes, and rewarded all trouble [have taken: for, though forgotten, 
Isce, in the General's despatches, they have literally borne the brunt 
of every action of importance, being first in every assault, and last 
in the retreat, and standing firm when all others present (20ne ex- 
cepted, Muropeans or natives) shrank from the fight. Their not being 
noticed is, I believe, accident. The General was in his dooly, others 
commanding did not chance to be where the fight was hot, and I was 
afterwards too much occupied (even if inclined) to bring my own 
doings to the notice of those who ought to have seen them. But as 
it has gone even the length of ascribing to others (by implication at 
least) what tho Sappers did, £ shall perhaps occasionally enter into 
more detail than I should otherwise have done, and mention a few 
things [ should not otherwiso have alluded to. 

Soon after our return to Bootkhak, the outposts sent notice of 
sounds from the hills as if they were oceupied. I again went partly 
up one and observed the direction &e. of the objects noted by day- 
light. The Afghans with me thought they heard people aboye us, 
and foretold an attack before morning; but all was so silent that I 
returned, and was just entering my tent, whon the crash of musketry 
from the front, and both flanks, turned us all out, and set every 
sentry and guard round the camp firing. Our camp was on a level 
spot, with rocky hills along the front; on the left separated only by 
the road to Cabool, and on the left and rear a deep and wide water- 
course. These our small force could not occupy while they gave 
cover to the enemy np to our sentries; especially the left, and there 
were placed the Sappers, with a large magazine containing twenty 
barrels of powder. In the ravine, however, on the left, was a 
picket of the 85th, and Col, Monteath immediately sent a company 
to support it, but this was thrown into confusion by meeting the 
picket just running in in disorder pursued by the euemy, and the very 
young officer (Norton) with them could not rally them. 

Another company was sent to their support uuder auother officer, 
a little sonior; but matters did not mend, and at length they wore 
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driven in on the cattle and magazine of the sappers. These last I 
had taken a little to the front of the line, and made to lie down 
without firing behind a slight swell, which sheltered them from the 
shot which fell thick on our regular place. On learning a fire was 
going on among our powder barrels, I went and removed the dis- 
orderly troops, and with the consent of the two officers (both of 
whom I had commanded as cadets when orderly officer at Addis- 
combe) took charge of their men, and rallying them behind the 


‘sappers, who were all this time steady as veterans, never firing a shot, 


at length restored order and made the enemy draw off a little. In 
the mean time the front and flanks were enveloped in fire, and Col. 
Monteath was making excellent dispositions, so good that, notwith- 


Came, Boorkoax. Ocroper 9 anv 10, 1841. 


1. 35th NLT. Col. Monteath. 4. Shah's Suppers, Capt. Broadfoot, 
2. Squad, 5th Cay., Capt, Olilficld. 5, Supper Maguzine. 
3. 2 guns, Lieut. Bawes. 6 and 7, Camp. 


standing our vicious position, the enemy was fairly baffled, and, 
after four hourg of incessant firing, gradually withdrew without 
penetrating our camp. Col. Monteath in this affair showed himself 
a good soldier, and the bad position was not, I believe, his fault. He 
was sent out expecting to move quickly on to Tezeen, and finding 
his camp misplaced did not think it worth altering. The loss fell 
chiefly on the 85th, and mainly on the two companies thrown into 
disorder. The enemy, too, suffered, for we found blood in the wells 
and heard the wounded call out to be carried away; but they would © 
have suffered still more heavily but for the premature fire of the 
two companies on the left and some others of the 85th which drove 
them back to their cover when advancing to rush in on the place 
where the sappers lay. I had fixed bayonets, and only waited for 
them to round a bank of about four feet which would impede their 
flight, to make the sappers rise up and give them a volley, and charge. 
They were within forty yards (46 paces) of the sappers; we had 
wheeled up (crawling) to face them ; once down the bank, nothing 
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could have saved them, for they were doubtful of our being there 
(we heard their conversation) from our not being betrayed by white 
belts, and standing up like the rest. 

The main body of the 85th were very steady. It is a fine regi- 
ment, but greatly injured for want of officers, and especially of old 
officers. The natives are peculiarly unmanageable by griffins; other- 
wise, one of the young officers (Norton) would have rallied his men, 
for he is a fine promising young soldier, but it was his first action, 
and the circumstances trying to an old officer, All Col. Mon- 
teath’s old ofticers present were employed in important places, and 
could not be spared. The accident of my being there saved our camp 
being entered, or disaster would have followed, partial if not total. 
Some method must be devised to remedy the searcity of officers, and 
Tam not sure that the financial difliculty is a real one; for the effi- 
ciency of the native army would be so increased that fewer Hiuro- 
pean regiments would do, and fewer native troops would be required, 
as they could do more work: there would also be less for any troops 
to do, the turbulent lacking the encouragement to fight which arises 
from partial success. 

The enemy were discouraged by their failure, but this good result 
was diminished by their getting the bedding &e. of the picket and 
afow camels on the skirts of the camp, for so closely did they pursuc. 
Had their failure been complete, who knows what it might have 
prevented ? 

Here also I first had proof of the value of our own Afghan troops, 
when raised as mine are, i.c. subject to as rigorous discipline as the 
rest, aud with no man of influence among them, but the promotions 
made for personal merit by the commander. The gradual introdne- 
tion of discipline is an error. These menavre a bolder race than the 
Indians, more European and like Europeans, and require a sterner 
discipline. Their commander must be feared, though he must also 
know and manage their prejudices, and provide for their wants. I 
found the same with the Burmese. On October 10, Col. Monteath 
objected to my returning to Cabool till the service was over, that is 
for a week; and on the 11th Gen, Sale with other troops arrived, 
and I wasjoined by Colin [Mackenzie] ; but what followed must wait 
till to-morrow. 


On October 12, 1841, the foree under Sale marched towards 
Khurd Kabul through the pass. avery step of the way was 
dispnted. The enemy held the heights, fired on our troops ag 
they advanced, and retired whenever attacked. Lavly in the 
day Sale was wounded, and the command devolved on 

D 
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Col. Dennie. The sappers were actively employed, some under 
Capt. Broadfoot reconnoitring ; others under Colin Mackenzie, 
who had accompanied the 18th in order to be present. 4 

Mackenzie led the men well, and had the good fortune to 
come up in time to help Michael Dawes when he and his 
guns were in considerable danger. Broadfoot, in describing the 
action, pointed out that chance threw on the sappers under 
Mackenzie, and on Dawes, the task of forcing the pass. He 
added: ‘Mackenzie commanded in a way few officers could 
have done; the success was rapid and complete, and the day 
was gained. Unquestionably great credit was due to him. 
Dawes showed the coolness he ever showed.’ Mackenzie, re- 
marking on this, said, ‘He was the only man, except Broadfoot, 
whom he ever saw wear a natural smile in battle.’ 

The 18th returned to Butkhak, and Monteath and his force 
encamped at Khurd Kabul in the valley outside the pass. Our 
loss was six killed and thirty-five wounded. Negotiation was 
tried, and Capt. Macgregor was sent to Monteath’s camp as 
Political Officer to make the desired arrangements. The result 
was unsatisfactory ; anight attack was repulsed, but the little 
force lost eighty camels. 

Meanwhile Sale was reinforced from Kabul; and having 
joined Monteath on the 20th, orders to advance on Tezin on 
October 22 were issued. 

The force here detailed marched on that morning, the 
wounded General being carried in a. litter: . 


. HLM. 18th L.L., Col. Dennie, C.B. Shah’s Sappers, Capt. G. Brondfoot. 
35th N.1., Col. Monteath, C.B. » Mountain train, Capt. Back- 
87th N.1, Major Griffiths. house. 

Squadron 5th B.C., Capt. Oldfield. Troop 2nd Cavalry, Liout. Mayne. 
Artillery, Capt. A. Abbott. 200 Jezailchis, Jan Fishan Khan. 


The march was not well managed; Lieut. King of the 13th was 
killed, and his men, having been led too far in advance, had 
to retire, a movement which soon degenerated into flight, with | 
the Afghans in pursuit. Eventually the force reached Tezin ' 
and there in the fort, most providentially, forage for the cattle 
sufficient for two days was found. It is difficult to believe, 
but it is true, that this force with from 3,000 to 4,000 cattle 
was sent forward into a country where forage was scarcely to 
be found, without any arrangement for its supply. 
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It was intended next day to assault and take the various 
forts in the neighbourhood ; Col. Dennie with half the force 
was to command, with Broadfoot as engineer. But instead 
of this, negotiation with the chiefs was commenced by Capt. 
Macgregor. There is some obscurity as to why the change 
was made; Durand, generally wellinformed, has said that the 
chief, not relishing the prospect of a fight,? ‘determined to 
open negotiations and again to overreach Macgregor ;’ Back- 
house thought it was plain, and to none more so than to Mac- 
gregor, that the disinclination to fight was rather on the part 
of some of our troops. Mr. Cameron, legal member of Council, 
collected and sifted the evidence on this pomt.? He concluded 
that Macgregor at that time became aware of the serious and 
widespread nature of the conspiracy, and thought it better to 
negotiate than to attack the fort. Great courage in going 
unprotected to meet the Ghilzis was shown by him; terms 
were discussed, and agents were sent to remain with Macgregor. 

Subsequent events made it amply clear that the chiefs had 
no intention whatever of keeping faith; they instigated their 
followers to attack our troops, the agents or hostages being 
simply spies. Colin Mackenzie when a prisoner made the 
acquaintance of one of these agents, who openly boasted of 
circumventing the British on that occasion. An agreement 
was made, and forage was supplicd; Sale, however, appeared 
not to value the compact highly, for he wrote in orders: ‘ Though 
the enemy have given hostages, it would be both imprudent 
and unsafe in us to relax our vigilance,’ &c.‘ 

A discussion took place subsequently at a critical moment 
as to whether or not hostages on this occasion had been given: 
Broadfoot asserted that they had been given and were of no 
value, Macgregor denicd that we had taken hostages.° 

On October 26, Sale sent back the 87th N.I., three com- 
panies of Broadfoot’s Sappers, and half of the mountain train, 
to Kabar Jabar, between Tezin and Khurd Kabul, to await the 
arrival of aregiment expected from Kabul. His object was to 
take their carriage for the use of the rest of his brigade; a 
proceeding not easy to justify when the country was in so dis- 

2 First Afghan War, pp. 336, 337. * Sale’s Brigade, p. 96. 


% Notes from Mr. Cameron’s minute * Compare p, 73. 
on the Afghan disaster. 
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turbed a state. He marched that day to Seh Baba,® and next 
day to Kata Sang: the rear guard on both days having been 
pretty constantly engaged. On October 29 they marched to 
Jagdalak,” escaping an ambush laid for them in the Pari. 
darra, or Fairy’s Glen, by avoiding that route and marching 
by the high land. 

On October 29 the brigade marched from Jagdalak to 
Surkhéb. In expectation of trouble the rear guard was 
strengthened: it consisted of two companies of the 18th L.I., 
two companies of the 35th N.I., Lieut. Dawes and two guns, 
the mountain train, and a company of sappers. It was 
nominally under the command of an officer of the 13th, but 
was virtually commanded by Backhouse. The sappers being 
the last of the rear guard were first engaged: they were, in- 
deed, in action before they had quitted the camping ground 
at Jagdalak. 

The first three miles of the road are up a steep incline, 
difficult for guns and laden camels, commanded by the heights 
on either side till the top is reached; after that the pass be- 
‘ comes more open with a descent to Surkhab. 

The plan adopted for protecting the march through was 
that the advance and main body should detach parties right 
and left to ascend to suitable posts, hold them till the baggage 
passed, and then come on with it. An excellent arrangement 
provided the main body halted at the top of the pass to give 
the baggage and these protecting parties time to join. Un- 
fortunately this was not done; the main body moved off, ‘ leay- 
ing the posts referred to and the rear guard to withstand the 
pressure of the whole strength of the enemy now concentra- 
ting at the exit of the pass.’ The parties sent to protect the 
baggage, seeing themselves abandoned by the main body, with 
one honourable exception, quitted their posts, and the whole 
force of the enemy came down on the rear guard, which fell 
into the greatest confusion and panic. The exception here 
mentioned was a party of Broadfoot’s Sappers commanded by. 
Lieut. F; Cunningham,$ ‘ who stuck to his duty and obeyed his 
orders.’ 


6 Baba Isa’s tomb. used to be written, Jugdulluk. 
7 The accent is on the second syl- § Trancis Chantry Cunningham, 
lable, and all the vowels are short; it the youngest son of Allan Cunning- 
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The panic-stricken companies of the 18th and 85th hurried 
forward in confusion to get out of the pass. The Ghilzis, 
occupying the cover on either side, fired into the mass of fugi- 
tives, and the villagers pressed up the pass after them knife in 
hand. 

At this juncture and amid this confusion ‘most fortu- 
nately a few intrepid British were found to face the enemy, 
headed by Capt. Broadfoot: these were Capt. Wyndham and 
Lieut. Coombs of the 35th, Lieut. Cunningham and Sergeant- 
Major Kelly of the Sappers, with five or six sepoys of the 
Sapper corps who had remained with Broadfoot and Cunning- 
ham as orderlics (the Sapper company had been again sent up 
the hills to skirmish) ; these ten or twelve charged the Ooloos, 
or villagers above referred to,’ and held them in check until 
they reached the exit of the pass. Poor Wyndham, who 
was so lame as to require support from two sepoys of his 
company, could not retire with the others, and fell into the 
hands of the merciless mob; both the sepoys, to their uifinite 
honour, stuck to him to the last and shared his fate. ‘ During 
this scene of terror all who fell wounded were of course aban 
doned ; the enemy as they came up falling upon them in heaps, 
and, as Capt. Broadfoot deseribes it, ‘like hounds on a fox.” ’ 

Our men were rallied ‘ by the dispositions made at the out- 
let by Captains Backhouse and I’enwick, and covered by the 
bold front ever maintained by Capt. Broadfoot.’® Reinforee- 
ments were sent back from the ain body, and the rear guard 
arrived at Surkhab just about dark. Next day, October 80, 
Gandamak ! was reached without molestation. 


ham the poct, was born in 1820,and Bengal Engineers: Joseph Davy Cun- 
entered the Madras Army in 1838, He ningham, for some years an Assistant 
served with distinction in Broadfoov’s to the Goyernor-General’s Agent for 
Sappers, as quartermaster, in Afghan- the N.W. Frontier, and author of a 
istan during the years 1840-42; und = Hlistory of the Sikhs; and Sir 
received medals for Jalalabad and Alexander Cunningham, K.C.LE., still 
Kubul, He was afterwards appointed living, who was for many years head 
to the Mysore Commission hy Lord — of the Archwological Survey of India. 
Ellenborough, and retired on December ® Letter to the D'riend of India 
B1, 1861, on account of bad health. ‘from the pen of one who wns on the 
rom this time till he dicdin December spot :’ the previous quotations are 
1875 he wrote a good deal, and was a ~~ mainly from Backhouse’s diary. 
{requont contributor to the Saturday ' Gundamak : wceent on the second 
Review. He had two brothers in the — syllable, and all the vowels short, 
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Some interesting remarks by Broadfoot will be found in 
the following letter to Dr. Malcolmson : 


Sale’s Camp, Gundumuk: November 4, 1841. 
. I would fain give you a history of the last month, but must 
defer it. Suffice it to say we have had military operations far more: 
serious than was expected; instructive professionally by showing 


that against even Afghans no rules of military science can be neg- 


lected with impunity, and interesting to those much employed from 
the aie of the laa in and the boldness of the enemy. 


On ten days we were more or less snpiged with the eiensy, and 
in four of the more considerable affairs I had no reason to find fault 
with the share allotted to me. In fact we have been at the post of 
danger always. In a fifth I had it all to myself, having had an ex- 
cursion of about three hours, during which we recaptured 300 camels 
and demolished a good many of the enemy. One day, a hot one, I 
had Colin Mackenzie with me, and a famous second he is: another 
time William was with me, also stout in fight. 

Now I suppose you think Iam loaded with honours. Nothing 
farther from the case. I have never been mentioned in orders till 
the very last occasion, and then in a way subordinate to others who 
had not my luck. Colin Mackenzie was furious, and there has been 
a great uproar on the subject, caused by an artillery officer at a big 
dinner here (I was not present) attacking poor Col. Dennie about the 
matter. 

The truth is, Gen. Sale was wounded in the second action; he 
was not at the first or third, and goes in a dooly: he is entirely un- 
acquainted with what happens at the chief fighting places. One 
occasion of our doing something arose from a blunder of Dennie’s, 
another from the misconduct of the troops. No one likes to report 
such things, and the General, who treats me most kindly, and I am 
sure considers me a tolerable soldier, continually mentions to me 
things as done by others which they did not do, and Ido not un- 
deceive him, as it would seem boasting, and might lead others, who 
left their posts, into trouble. But all will come right: this country 
will give more work, and I cannot but perceive a feeling to have 
arisen that I may be turned to use, 


Broadfoot then proceeded to remark on the qualifications 

. of the officers with whom he was associated. He considered 
—and the opinions of the ablest of his companions were, for 
the most part, the same as his own—that Col. Dennie was 
wholly unqualified for command. Among the senior officers 
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he reckoned Sale and Monteath to be the best soldiers. He 
then said: 


We must then come low for good officers, and first comes Capt. 
Havelock of H.M.’s 18th Regiment. ‘It is the fashion, especially in 
his own corps, to sneer at him ; his manners are cold, while his re- 
ligious opinions (Baptist) seclude him from society; but the whole 
of them together would not compensate for his loss. Brave to ad- 
miration, imperturbably cool, looking at his profession as a scicnce, 
and, as far as I can see or judge, correct in his views. 

All our artillery officers are above the average: two, Backhouse 
and Dawes, greatly so; Backhouse a hero, though a mad one. Capt. 
Abbott a superior officer too. Then we had Capt. Paton, Quarter- 
master-General, a very brave and sensible man, now gone to Cabool. 
The rest are all below those named, 

Among the young hands are many fine, gallant, and intelligent 
lads; none surpassing, only one (Coombs) equalling, my two Mulls,? 
Orr and Cunningham. The former was wounded severely in his first 
action, but is doing well. 

And now do not wonder if the papers teem with stories, true or 
false, on these matters, and if my name be taken in vain, for we had 
an awlward business for a short time in the last considerable affair, 
and a handful of sappers saved several lmndved infantry, chiefly 
European, from being destroyed by Afghans! I would have hushed 
the matter up, butit was impossible, and all are talking of, and lying 
much about, what really oceurred. 

T ordered a charge of bayonets, and on getting among the enemy 
—whom, however, we for the moment dispersed—found myself fol- 
lowed only by twoofficers, Cunningham (Sappers), and Coombs (35th), 
wounded, also Wyndham, a poor lane Gilchrist chum of mine, since 
killed, our sergeant-major, and five Afghans of the Sappers, of whom 
one fell. The rest of the Sappers were engaged on the hill abovo, and 
of the infantry, European and native, only a part charged, and they 
stopped short before getting halfway, fearing to close with our ene- 
mies, who were destroying our wounded ! 

You may imagine the talk this has caused, and will understand 
tho papers; but the thing was after alla trifle, and by means which 
I must give you hereafter we got the panic-struck rogues off with- 
out disaster till they rallied, inflicting heavy loss, far exceeding our 
own, on the enemy. 

The country trom this to Cabool is the strongest we have yet 
operated in, and a little confusion for a few hundred yards, in a fight 
of oleven anda half hours—such it was to us of the rear guard—-over 


2 Madras officers: Mull is an abbreviation of Mulligalawny, a Madras invention. 
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a dozen miles of rocky mountains, covered with bushes, is nothing 
but what might be expected. 

I grieve to say that with all but old Havelock, not to be daunted, 
and Sale, who does not know the details, and is a bold man more- 
over, except Monteath also, and some of the 85th officers &c., a strong 


feeling of depression has been produced among men and officers of - 


the European and native infantry, and the regular cavalry. 
Give the news to Col. Cullen, and he to whom he pleases. 


Broadfoot finished his letter by ordering a pipe of Madeira 
for the Sapper mess, and after his signature is the following 
postscript : 

Bengal sepoys are good troops. 

My corps Sappers, 600, is : 


800 Hindoostanees . ‘ ‘ . brave 
200 Goorkhas . : ; . . braver 
100 Afghans and Hazaras. : . heroes 


And all from emulation beyond their several unmixed countrymen. 


Meanwhile at Kabul our evil system of administration 


had borne fruit. On November 2, 1841, the outbreak oc- . 


curred; Sir Alexander Burnes, his brother Lieut. Burnes, and 
William Broadfoot, were killed in Burnes’s house in the city. 
The treasury was sacked, and the mob was rewarded to the 
extent of 17,0001. The only serious effort to relieve Burnes 
and put down the mob was made by the Shah, and nol, as 
might have been expected, by the English officers in the can- 
tonment. ; 

The Envoy turned to the General for assistance, but the 
latter was wholly unfit from illness to meet the crisis. In- 
capacity and imbecility among the senior officers was naturally 
followed by demoralisation and cowardice among the troops. 
The Envoy in these days of humiliation showed a better spirit 
than the military chiefs, but to no purpose: he was obliged 
to negotiate with the enemy, and became involved in trans- 
actions regarding them which, if the Afghan account may be 
trusted, cost him his life. 

He was, as all know, killed by Akbar Khan at an inter- 
view, and before long the Kabul force capitulated. 

That army paid dearly for the error; with the exception 
of the prisoners and hostages in Akbar Khan's hands, and of 
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Dr. Brydon, who eseaped, they were utterly destroyed in the 
passes through which Sale’s brigade had fought its way. The 
finvoy had summoned Nott and Sale to his assistance. The 
former was prevented by the season of the year and by other 
considerations from compliance. When Sale received the 
orders he consulted his officers and decided that he could not 
obey. This decision has been much questioned. Durand has 
stated that ‘it was regretted by some of the ablest officers in 
his force, foremost among whom was Broadfoot.’* Sir Herbert 
Lidwardes on the same subject has said : 


Of course it will always remain a moot point whether Sale 
could have returned or not; and if he had returned, whether it 
would have saved the Kabul force. From Salo’s own account it is 
probable he could not have returned in a state of efficiency ; but 
there were at least two men with Sale’s brigade who would have 
made all the difference: one—Henry Havelock—-who would have 
recalled the discipline and spirit of poor M1phinstone’s subordinates, 
if mortal man could do it; the other—George Broadfoot—who, in 
the last resort, would have dared to supply the army with a leader.4 


Whilst Sale’s foree was at Gandamak rumours of the 
Kabul outbreak reached them: they are thus alluded to by 
Broadfoot in a letter to Dr. Malcolmson, dated Gandamak, 
November 8, 1841: 

... For a good many days wo haye had no communication 
with Cabool, and it is of course clear from this that the country we 
fought through is again, in whole or in part, closed against us. 
We have rumours of the most extraordinary and contradictory nature 
as to occurrences at Cabool, all agreeing that there has been an 
outbreak there, but differing as to results; some saying we were 
besieged, others that the enemy were defeated. Burnes, too, is 
asserted to be murdered or a prisoner, besides other officers, and 
these latter reporls are credited in camp. They interest me most 
deeply, for the few officers living in the city, allof whom are said to 
have been destroyed, are: Burnes and his brother, William Broad- 
foot, Colin Mackenzie, Capt. Johnson, paymaster, Brigadier Anquetil, 
Capt. Troup, and Capt. Trevor of the cavalry. William lived with 
Burnes in the heart of the city, far from suceour; they had a 
havildar and twelye men as a guard. Next door, Capt. Johnson's 
treasury was guarded by a native officer and thirty men... . The 


% Pirst Afghan War, p, 360. 
* Life of Sir H. Lawrence, vol. i. p. 285, note 4. 
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rest were near succour. Now some attempt at Burnes’s house is pos- 
sible; but unless surprised, or unless Burnes might be weak enough 
to listen to terms offered and surrender, I believe they would hold 
their own, small as their party was, even for twenty-four hours, if 
they had ammunition. I Imow what William is as a soldier, and’ 
from Burnes’s confidence in him, I know, too, that he would com- 
mand, and surely a first effort of our troops would be their relief. . . . 

As for us, though short of ammunition and nearly without 
money, we may laugh at all Afghanistan if owr troops are rightly 
managed, otherwise we have already had proof that the finest troops 
may be discouraged to a degree painful to think of. Nay, further, 
if we are true to ourselves and manage decently, we can hold out 
famously, till relieved from India, even if the whole country rise 
against us and our communication with India be closed. But we 
must rectify some great errors in our military arrangements; we 
must not be without battering guns in a country studded with mud 
forts, and we must have district magazines; one, for example, at 
Jelalabad, which during half the year is, ina military sense, de- 
prived of communication with Cabool by the snow, and at all times 
separated from it by mountains over which it is difficult and fright- 
fully expensive to carry stores. 

I believe something has been written on the subject, for I spoke 
to Havelock yesterday and formerly about the measures of precau- 
tion we required, and he concurred and went immediately to move 
the General about it. You lmow from former letters how high my 
opinion is of Havelock, though it is the fashion here to sneer at him. 

When I last wrote I alluded to the discowragement, to speak 
mildly, prevailing among all the troops except the Shah's people, 
who are but few here; an opportunity has occurred to get rid of it, 
and again we have the satisfaction of hearing men and officers 
speak as they ought of our enemies and themselves. On the 4th, 
word was brought in that one of the great lords at court had rebelled. 
Meer Ufzul Khan,'the Urzbegee, and his son had occupied a fort 
about 84 miles from our camp, and was going to raise the country 
onus. Capt. Macgregor, the Political Agent, was at dinner with 
us, at the Sapper mess, when he got the final and certain news, and 
after a consultation between him, Backhouse, Dawes, and myself, 
he went off to urge the General to attack at once; but returned 
late, having totally failed, though he had cited Backhouse’s and my 
formal opinions; nay, one staff officer (not Havelock) actually pro- 
posed retiring to Jelalabad! There were then thirty men in the 
fort! but, of course, likely to increase every hour. Backhouse and 
T went, though it was midnight, and turned out Havelock. I pledged 
my character ag a soldier to find the means of taking the place, even 
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if, as was said, the artillery (which Backhouse and Dawes, excellent 
officers of artillery, denied) was too weak to do its part properly. 
Havelock held the same views, but had been overborne. He saw, 
however, the necessity of stopping the discouragement, especially 
after talking over our Jugduluk adventures, and said he would do 
what he could, We wanted a strong advanced guard to move at 
three o’clock and invest the place at daybreak ; but it then came out, 
the General had decided (!) on not attacking, and was listening to 
some half-caste, who assured him the man ® might perhaps not be 
hostile ; or, rather, this was the excnse. Col. Dennie came in on 
hearing (he never sleeps, I believe) us in Havelock’s tent, and was— 
but I must not give you all details; suffice it to say, the immediate 
move Havelock could not accomplish, but he got us off in the atter- 
noon of the 5th. The encmy fled, firing a few shots on Abbott and 
myself reconnoitring ; and though from mismanagement they were 
allowed to pass under our noses with slight loss, yet the benefit is 
incalculable. Our own men once more in spirits for anything, and 
the enemy, as well as our own Afghan troops, undeceiyed as to our 
being afraid to come near them. Macgregor, too, has good informa- 
tion that only the next day a large reinforcement was to have come 
in, and the country would have been up. 

So now no fear of us: never mind the newspapers. In spite of 
what has happened, a finer brigade than Sale now has I would not 
desire to see; and if the worst comes to the worst, we shall be dis- 
covered here, unable perhaps to do much from want of ammunition, 
but not to be hurt by the enemy. More likely is it, however, that all 
will blow over, and then if the Calcutta people act prudently, and 
are seconded by good management hero, a little vigour in spring will 
make us all the stronger for this outbreak; and then for a careful 
revision, or rather the formation of a definite system for the reten- 
tion of this country on the cheapest terms. 

Now send this to Col. Cullen with my kindest regards. 
Send, if you can, a copy to England to Mr. Loch with the same 
message; and send all or part to Col. Sim, or any friend at 
Madras; but remember there are in this opinions not to get into 
the papers, and you know how easily these things go there. Do 
you know Lord Elphinstone? T think not. If so, ask Col. Sim 
to give him the news. Col. Cullen will, I dave say, do so, but 
the route is circuitous. I would have written to Lord Elphinstone 
myself, but, to say the truth, I am worked like a horse, putting wp 
defences to remedy in some degree the vices of an abominable posi- 
tion they have thrust the force into, and must to work. G. B. 


5 The man in charge of tho fort. 
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Tt may be as well to put a paragraph in the papers to counter- 
act the desponding private letters sure to godown. Do not name 


me, bnt say, on authority, we ave well; and having well thrashed - — 


the enemy, are ready to do so again. 


On November 11, Sale’s brigade resumed its march towards 
Jalalabad. As carriage was deficient, a quantity of baggage 
and stores was left in charge of Capt. Burn, of the Khaibar 
corps. This proceeding appears to be inexcusable when it is 
remembered that there was then a general rising among the 
Afghans, that the Khaibar corps was wavering, and that 
Capt. Burn protested strongly against the additional temp- 
tation to mutiny and plunder thus supplied. 

Nevertheless he and one or two other officers were left to 
take their chance, as also were Lieut. Cunningham and a 
party of sappers who had been sent to destroy the Mamu Khel 
fort. 

The brigade showed a disposition to march towards Jala- 
labad with more haste than was either becoming or consistent 
with the safety of the small detached party. , 

Backhouse, looking back from the main body, which had 
reached Nimla, saw smoke in the direction of Mamu Khel, and 
indications that Cunningham was engaged. He told Broad- 
foot, who requested him to apply to Col. Monteath for assist- 
ance from the rear guard. First Backhouse and then Broad- 
foot went and pointed out the danger of the detachment and 
the ample strength of the rear guard, but without result. The 
rear guard proceeded on its way, leaving Cunningham and his 
few men to shift for themselves. 

Late that evening Capt. Burn with some Khaibaris arrived 
in full flight, guns and baggage having been abandoned. Along 
with them Cunningham’s party came in with ammunition ex- | 
hausted and having suffered severely. Even on arrival at Sale’s 
camp their danger was not over, for not being recognised in 
the dark they were received by a volley from the guard. Capt. 
Burn, with ready presence of mind, made his bugler sound 
‘Cease firing;’ the order was recognised by Sale’s men, and 
the fugitives got safely into camp. 

For a long time Broadfoot failed to get Cunningham’s ser- 
vices on this occasion properly acknowledged. He at last 
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succeeded go far as to get Sale to publish the following garvi- 
son order. 
(Extract) December 27, 1841. 

The Major-General has also to express his best thanks to Lient, 
Dowson, who ably assisted Capt. Gerrard, and to Lieut. Cunning- 
ham of the Sappers and Miners, whose perseverance and resolution 
in offecting the demolition of the fort appears to the Major-General 
deserving of the highest commendation. 


On the margin of this order Broadfoot added : 

Lieut, Cunningham was sent with Sergeant-Major Kelly and 
thirty sappers to demolish the fort by mining. In the mean time Gen. 
Sale marched for Jelalabad. The janbaz horse deserted, and the 
enemy attacked the party at the fort under Capt. Gerrard. The 
fort was set on fire, yet Lieut. C. and his party persisted till they 
blew up the towers, though often obliged to make new mines from 
the flames approaching. On their retreat the jezailchis were thrown 
into confusion ; and the little party of sappers and tle sowars stand- 
ing firm till they rallied alone saved them. 


Next day, November 12, the brigade marched from Fateha- 
bad to Jalalabad. Col. Dennic commanded the rear guard, in 
which, on this occasion, were the mountain train and all the 
sappers. The enemy collected before the advance had left the 
sround, notwithstanding which Sale marched off as usual. The 
account of the passage of the rear guard through Fatehabad was 
written by Backhouse, and is excellent. 


The village was crowded with people on the walls and on the 
roofs of the houses as the rear guard passed; and although these 
apparently unarmed villagers were bent upon having at us imme- 
diately they could, without bemg particularly noticed, join the other 
body of savages hanging on our rear, still they sat as quiet as con- 
scious innocence itself while the rcar guard passed by and amongst 
them. My native officer wished to know why these scoundrels were 
not pitched into, for, says he, ‘ they will all fire upon us in less than 
five minutes after we get past the village.’ Everyone knew this ; 
still our British forbearance will never allow us to fire upon an 
enemy before he has openly declared himself to be such. 


The expectation of attack was immediately fulfilled; the 
enemy followed the rear on fo a plain and opened a brisk fire. 
It is said that Capt. Oldfield asked permission to charge, but 
was refused. Licut. Mayne’s troop was sent back with 
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ammunition hy Sale; and Backhouse has recorded that Broad- 
foot, seeing the opportunity, got Mayne’s detachment to join 
Oldfield, persuaded the latter to charge without orders, and 
promised every support with the sappers. The cavalry drew up 
facing the enemy and immediately charged, ‘ Broadfoot and 
the sappers endeavouring to keep their pace. . . . The cavalry 
soon came to close quarters with the foe, who evidently little 
expected such a@ movement on our part, as they threw away 
their firearms instanter, and bolted clean; not, however, w- 
scathed, for some sixty or seventy at Icast bit the dust to rise no 
more, This... created a fine stirring feeling, and, more- 
over, put a sudden and most complete stop to any further an- 
noyance during this march. . . . Broadfoot and his Sappers, 
seeing the cavalry in no need of support, took a line of his own 
to his right, and completely routed the parties on the hills whom 
Dawes had opened fire upon... .’ 

The official account of this affair agrecs mainly with the 
above description, the chief divergence being that in the former 
it is stated that Col. Dennie ordered the charge. He at any 
rate thanked Capt. Oldfield for it, and Capt. Broadfoot for his 
soldierlike and intrepid swpport of the cavalry. 

Jalalabad was reached without further molestation; but 
during the night the enemy burnt the cantonments, and in the 
morning Sale moved into the town, so hastily and in such con- 
fusion as to encourage our enemies aud discourage our friends. 
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Defence of Jalalabad—Capt. Broadfoot’s report as garrison engincer—Sortics 
by the garrison—Extracts from diary; from Ictter to Dr. Maleolmson— 
Defensive measures—Letter to Thoby Prinscp—Extracts from diary— 
Dr. Brydon—Wild’s failure to force the Khaibar pass—Counoil of war— 
Letter to Havelock—Letter from Havelock—Havelock to Durand—Brond- 
foot’s memorandum—His opposition to the proposed capitulation ultimately 
successful. 


Tne town of Jalalabad is on the south side of the Kabul river, 
a little more than halfway between Kabul and Peshawar. It 
was a place of considerable importance with a very fluctuating 
population ; though used as the winter residence of the Shah, 
its defences were in a state of disrepair and dilapidation. 

The following extracts from Capt. Broadfoot’s note on the 
defensive works will give an idea of the place as it was when 
oceupied by Sale : 


On November 12, the Major-General commanding, having re- 
solved to occupy Jellalabad, directed me with a committee of officers 
to examine and report on the works of the place. 

The committee reported unanimously that they were not then 
defensible against a vigorous assault, 

As will be seen in the accompanying plan, the town is an ir- 
regular quadrilateral, having half of the western side salient and 
the southern side broken by a deep re-entering angle. It was sur- 
rounded on every side with gardens and houses, inclosed fields, 
mosques, and ruined forts, affording strong cover to an enemy; 
these were everywhere close to the walls, and in many places con- 
nected with them. Beyond these on three sides (N. Ti, and W.) at 
from 400 to 500 yards run the ruins of the wall of the ancient city, 
on which the sand has accumulated so as to form a line of low 
heights, giving cover to the largest bodies of men... . 

Two very solid walls,' 800 yards apart, run from the place to 
this bank, thus inclosing on three sides a space probably occupied 


1 W. W, on the plan. 
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originally by the Mogul Emperor's palace, but found hy us to con- 
tain a large mosque, and numerous gardens and houses occupied by 
fakeers: one of the gates of the town opens into it, and it was 
traversed by a watercourse about ten feet wide, which entered the 
town by a tunnel under the rampart, large enough to admit several 
men abreast ; a similar tunnel allowed it to pass out of the town on 
the eastern side. 

The walls of the town extended about 2,100 yards, without 
reckoning the bastions, of which thero were thirty-three. The works 
weve of earth and in the usual style of the country, viz. a high 
thin rampart, but in a state of ruin, without parapets and without 
ditch, covered way, or outworks of any kind. 


. . . . ’ . . . 


To give somo idea of the state of the works, I may mention 
that, of the committee sent to inspect them on November 13, not 
one except myself succeeded in making the circuit; large gaps ent 
off the communication, or insecure footing compelled the officers to 
descend among the adjoining inclosures, from whieh it was difficult 
to find the way {to the rampart]. 


Sale consulted the officers commanding regiments or corps 
on three courses which were then open. First, whether to hold 
the whole town ; or, second, merely the Bala Hissar and such 
part of the town as was necessary ; or, third, whether it might 
not be better to withdraw from the town and form an entrenched 
camp outside. 

It was eventually decided to hold the town, and Broad foot, 
as garrison engineer, was required to make it defensible. 

This consultation has in some books been crroncously re- 
ferred to as a council of war; it was mevely a consultation as 
above deseribed. 

The position of the garrison was serious ; they were parti- 
ally surrounded hy the enemy, were short of provisions, and 
had on an ayerage only 150 rounds of musket ammunition for 
cach man, The Afghans kept up an irregular fire on the 
walls, and oceupied the rocks opposite the south-west bastion ; 
on which they exceuted a dance to the tune of a bagpipe. 
These rocks were afterwards known as ‘Piper’s Hill.’ A sortic 
wasarranged, which, though rather nismanaged, was successt{nl. 
The cavalry killed about cighty men, the Afghans disappeared, 
and on Noyember 16 supplies were received from the other 
side of the river. 
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Broadfoot was busy repairing and improving the works, 
ample use being found for the tools which he had insisted on 
taking with him, which, indeed, had to be supplemented by more 
made on the spot. Food was supplied mainly by means of 
the exertions of Capt. Macgregor. ‘That officer, in a letter to 
Capt. Mackeson, dated November 30, 1841, mentioned that the 
Afghans avoided the open plain, but kept up a desultory fire 
on the defences. Whilst this was going on at one side of the 
town, grain, flour, and other supplics were brought in un- 
opposed at the other. Such was the Oriental method of con- 
ducting a siege. 

The enemy returned to close quarters on November 28, and 
a second gortic, commanded by Col. Dennie, was organised. 
Again the infantry were mismanaged, with the exception of 
Broadfoot’s Sappers, who drove the enemy from the inclosures 
along the Kabul face of the fort, and took Piper’s Hill, killing 
eight or ten of them. The cavalry, as before, did well, and had 
they becn supported by the infantry the results would have 
been more decisive. As it was, the garrison was unmolested 
for along time, and the enemy applied to Kabul for a rein- 
forcement of 1,500 cavalry; ‘a tacit but very handsome com- 
pliment to our 200 horse under Oldfield and Mayne, although 
the General saw no necessity of mentioning their services in 
his order of thanks.’ ? 

The entries in Broadfoot’s small diary kept at this time are 
for the most part dry records of work done, but occasion- 
ally there are references to other matters of interest. On 
December 14 he appears to have heard from Macgregor of 
Willian Broadfoot’s death. The entry is: ‘Alas! my fears 
were true; he fell with Burnes on November 2. My noble and 
beloved William. On that day twelvemonth James was slain. 
Bitterness of heart is my portion, and, alas! for home.’ On 
the 16th he recorded : 

The General still interfering with parties about loopholes, for 
which his mania continues. <A report in to-day that our troops at 
Cabool have been driven froin the cantonment to the Bala Hissar. 
Another by a man sent on purpose to spread if, that a capitulation 
has taken place, and our troops are in full retreat on this place, The 
latter absurd ; butif true we are bound by no capitulation they make. 

. ? Backhouse’s diary, 
E 
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December 18.—At the works as yesterday, Heard from Cabool, 
the letters dated the 10th, from Sir W. Macnaghten and Lady Sale. 
All inactive since the 23rd, only three ‘days’ supplies: rumour said 
the Candahar reinforcements were near, but no certain accounts. 

More details of the events of the 23rd ult. Colin Mackenzie 
again wounded. The cavalry charged through our infantry. The 
loss of our troops was very small, not enough to account for their tor- 
pidity. The Envoy complains of their inaction: the General urges 
the Envoy to capitulate. 

It would be insanity to do so. They would inveigle our troops 
into the passes, and on the horses dying of hunger and cold would 
attack them, seize the guns, and starve or massacre the men reduced 
by want of food, shelter, or fuel. 

The Envoy wishes to postpone capitulation to the last. It is 
wrong to judge on insufficient information, but grievous errors seem 
to have been committed; may they not be fatal! 

Why were not the troops concentrated from the first, and a pitched 
battle fought with all our strength? On November 23, it seems, 
eighteen companies of infantry and some cavalry sallied under Bri- 
gadier Shelton. Cavalry, 5,000 itis said, charged and rode through 
their ranks and back again. A fresh troop of the 5th Cavalry charged 
the enemy’s horse and recovered the gun. We pursued the enemy, 
who rallied, and forced us to retire to the cantonments. Since then 
nothing has been done: the numbers of the enemy are less, but their 
boldness is greater. 

Capt. Woodburn was on his way to Cabool with about 100 mon 
when the insurrection broke out. He was attacked, but threw him- 
self into a fort, which he defended till his ammunition failed, when 
he capitulated, on the enemy swearing on the Koran to keep faith. 
He and his men were no sooner in the enemy's hands than they 
were murdered. Woodburn was reckoned the best officer in the 
Shah's service. Macgregor considers ‘it probable the military will 
drive Sir W. Macnaghten to grant Mahomed Acbar the terms we heard 
of, viz. Shah Shooja to reign, with Dost Mahomed as his minister. 

December 19.—Heard of Sir W. Macnaghten’s answer to the 
enemy on their proposing Dost Mahomed’s recall, our departure for 
Peshawar, and on news of that being done, their returning to the 
provinces under a Barukzye escort: our people to lay down their arms 
at once, and give up the married men and their families as hostages. 
Sir William replied, ‘ Death is better than dishonour: we trust in 
the God of battles, and in His name bid you come on.’ 3 


+ It is said that this reply was Colin Mackenzie. Storms and Syn- 
suggested to Sir W. Macnaghten by shine of a Soldier's Life, vol. i. p. 235. 
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With this spirit they will do well yet; but, unltippily, the military 
authorities ave said not to share it. 

December 23.—Among the people the report is rife that the 
Jinvoy has capitulated, Altogether improbablo—-incredible; it would 
be insanity; but all reports seem to concur as to somo accommoda- 
tion having taken place. Macgregor probably enesses rightly that 
Mahomed Achar Khan, findiug himself but a secondary person, has 
made his own terms with us, and that thus the rebellion is broken 
up, or at least disunion produced. 

Was asked by some officers of the 13th, whether I saw any of the 
fighting in the Khoord Cabool pass! This from men whom we pre- 
ceded; who were not even in sight while the Sappers and Dawos’s 
guns (the latter unable to act) were alone dislodging the enemy from 
his principal positions! This is indeed the bubble reputation. 

Received 160 pounds more of country powder. I am promised 
some sulphur and saltpetre by a Hindoo, but it must come from 
Balabagh, and Mecr Ufzul, Nazar, with a few horsemen, is stopping 
the road. Tverything is difficult for want of money. Macgregor 
complains bitterly of Mackeson, but is now, happily, beginning not 
to lean on him. Ward frost, weather delightful. 

December 24,—The road across the town, from the Cazee bas- 
tion, is a great improvement, or will be if finished. One side can 
now support the other with reinforcements in a moderate time. A 
few hours’ work will finish the right flank and face, but to-morrow 
is Christmas Day and general holiday. Seventy-five camel-loads 
of barley and Indian corn arrived for the cattle ; they are very ill 
off for forage. There is a good deal in the country, but we want 
money. 

Gool Shah and Uslum Khan, with others, nrging me to commit 
to them the revenge of William's death. The former wants leave 
to go as soon as he can be spared to murder Amecnoollah Khan, 
Logaree. Alas! poor William, just are their praises of thee— 
valiant, generous, and gentle wert thon indeed, 

December 25, Christmas Day.—A lioliday for all hands. Dined 
with the 13th L.I. No news in. Wrote to Maleolmson. 


The following extracts are from this letter : 

Since I last wrote, little has eccurred here, and we have had no 
news from Cabool, though rumours of every kind abound... . 

In the mean time, we are busy putting up defences, and, though 
executed very roughly, they are already becoming formidable 
against such enemies as are likely to oppose us. The work has 
been, and continues to be, a great one. ‘he walls were ruimons, 


and, in a great portion of the cirenmferonce, moro accessible from 
r 2 
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the outside than the inside. This is already all changed. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the cheerfulness and goodwill with 
which the troops labour. Never was a finer body of men assembled, 
Confidence, too, is greatly restored, and we are tolerably well off for 
provisions. Had we but money we should be all right, but we 
have none, though some, I hear, has at last been despatched from 
Peshawur, 

We have also got a small quantity of powder from the neigh- 
bourhood, and are getting houses [built] for the troops. Altogether, 
we are gotting into that state which would render it clearly our 
duty to hold our ground here, whatever may be determined on at 
Cabool. But I trust they will submit to no unworthy terms. 

My health is good: the work from the first day till now I have 
taken great interest in; in fact, were it not for the bitter loss of 
William, I should be happy, for I am actively employed, and cannot 
but feel myself, or at least hope, I am useful. 

I have some thought of publishing a short statement of our 
operations (that is this foree—not the Cabool people), at any rate I 
shall draw one out, and you shall see it. Havelock is going to 
publish also, and I shall give him plans, sections, &c., and show 
him the paper I write. 

People seem to think here I am one of those sure of the 
brevet-majority and C.B. It may be so, and I should certainly be 
gratified exceedingly were it so, for I should feel conscious of at 
least trying to deserve it ; but the want of William, and the thought 
of the sorrow at home, embitter every thought of the future. How 
he would have shone in the present gloom at Cabool ! 

I hear there is an ‘ Mnglishman’ paper in (I have not seen it), 
saying we must have succumbed before succows can reach. Do 
not fear for us. This force if rightly managed will hold its own. 
It was indeed once in a bad way, but, as I wrote you at the time, 
it would have been our own fault had it been destroyed. We 
could always, if we had not got provisions, have fought our way to 
meet our reinforcements; and now, if we manage well, we could 
sustain here the attack of all Afghanistan, Despondency has been . 
our chief danger here. Do not let it extend to India, or evil might 
indeed befall. And make them keep off a Burmese war. But I 
forget you are out of the way of all these things in the far West. 

December 26.—At work as before. Opened a road from the 
new bastion to the Cazee bastion, a most useful work. News- 
papers in from India—the General's despatches—the Sappers never 
mentioned! General indignation thereat—spoke to Havelock and 
Wade pretty freely regarding it. 

December 27.—Trying to make the best of the vicious tracing 
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of these old works. Treasure 25,000 rs. arrived from Peshawur at 
last, brought by horsemen in the service of Torabaz Khan. More 
on the road. The horsemen seemed much astonished at the works 
we have put up. 

The first brigade of the reinforcements arrived at Peshawur on 
the 24th. Clerk’s sending on these reinforcements was a vigorous 
and wise measure. The objects to be gained justified risking them 
in the Punjab. We have to a certain extent sayed ourselves, but 
we owed much to the knowledge the Afghans had that these troops 
were on their way. It encouraged our friends, and gradually dis- 
heartened the enemy. 

Have had no time to write to anyone. No news from Cabool. 

Cunningham and Gerrard at length noticed in orders‘ for the 
Mamoo Khel affair. This is in consequence of a letter (official) sent 
in by Backhouse, remonstrating on the neglect of it hitherto. The 
General uses my words regarding Cunningham persevering in the 
mining when the place was on fire. It was paid no attention to 
formerly. 

December 28.—At work as usual. Lost the morning in going 
round the place with Col. Monteath to choose an encamping 
ground for the troops coming up. The Colonel does not willingly 
adopt suggestions, as I found at Khoord Cabool, where it required 
poor Jenkins’s death and the loss of many men to convinee him how 
faulty was the position of the right picket. He agreed to occupy 
the rocks, but declined placing the troops so that the fort and 
they could help each other; and gave reasons which told more 
strongly against his position than the other.’ However, I obeyed 
orders in going. Rain fell, and I got wet: not very well at night. 


The entries regarding the next few days refer as usual to 
the progress which was being made with the defensive works. 
A report, afterwards confirmed, of the murder of Sir W. 
Maenaghten is also noticed. With reference to the effect this 
news might have, Broadfoot wrote: ‘All I fear is panic in our 
leaders, and consequently in the troops. Weare strong if that 
be kept off; strong enough to do great deeds. Reinforcements 
are al Peshawnr. In a week or ten days they should be here, 
and if my voice can do anything to urge our leaders, we shall 
then resume, what with such enemies should seldom be aban- 
doned, the offensive.’ 

‘ See p. 45. the position he wished to put the 


5 Meansapparently thatthereasons troops in than against the one advo- 
given by Montcath told more against cated by Capt. Broadfoot, 
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January 1, 1842.—Little doubt seems to be now entertained 
of Sir W. Macnaghten’s fate. They must have had very hard work 
at Cabool; we shall no doubt hear of great suffering and much 
heroism when the communication is reopened. Poor Trevor wasa . 
fine fellow. Wade spoke to-day of a report of the state of the 
works, and mention of the Sappers. ... Spoke to Havelock about it. 
Wrote to Thoby Prinsep. 


The first part of the letter referred to has already been 
quoted ;® the second, with the exception of a long postscript, 
may now appropriately follow. 


You of course know all our news from Macgregor’s communica- 
tions. The reinforcements are soon expected; and as to the Khyber, 
if they cannot force that they are hardly worth having, or rather 
their commanders might be spared; but the Khyberces will, we 
hope, not oppose. The rumours of poor Macnaghten’s murder are 
confirmed from every side, and the details reported you of course 
know. Iam truly sorry for him; he was a kind man, and specially 
so to me ag a friend of yours. His late firmness, too, redeemed 
many errors. They have had a severe struggle at Cabool, and 
still have; but if they are only well handled, and in each effort 
exert all their strength, they will deliver themselves. If they con- 
tinue in jeopardy, their relief must be our care. A winter march is 
an undertaking of great difficulty ; but nothing is impossible with 
forethought, due preparation, and calm obstinate courage. But 
these are rare qualities, all wanting here; gallantry and right- 
heartedness we have, but not the nerve to look the very worst in 
the face, and by preparing, or even unprepared, to meet it unshaken. 
I have crossed the Alps twice in different parts in winter, and 
have travelled in German mountaing in snow, and once had to 
travel on foot the Apennines also, and I was born in the latitude of 
St. Petersburg. The dangers, and the means of meeting them, of 
a winter expedition I have therefore some notion of; scarcely another 
man here has, and while the majority speak of the attempt in a way 
unbecoming men called to a struggle like ours, others consider it so 
easy that its unavoidable difficulties will, as we have already seen 
in other cases, scare them at the moment when vigorous persever- 
ance alone can save. An attempt to relieve Cabool at once should 
be made, if we find any tolerable prospect of success in doing so, 
but ought not to be risked unless absolutely necessary. With 
arrangement we might do it; even with such moderate share of it 
‘as we are likely to have, we might get through if the weather was 


* See p. 30. 
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fine; but if snow storms come on and we are vigorously opposed, 
we should have to strain every nerve to avoid signal disaster. I am 
now glad Colin is wounded, or he would have been with poor Mac- 
naghten, 

Whiat a tragic history is this we are making, but yet how noble 
a struggle to be engaged in! Inough to make men of women. 

One good, a great good, will arise from this evil: no treaty is 
now possible till it be dictated by us as conqnerors—by us, here, 
together with the reinforcements we will hope; but even should it 
be by a new army of the Indus, our destruction would be a less 
evil to the State than any treaty impeding what ought now and 
easily can he achieved, the conquest of this country. Recede from 
it we never can, or it ceases to be in our interests, or even neutral, 
We must regard it as a fortress to be held for the security of India ; 
a certain expense, indeed, but an inevitable one, and one to be 
diminished to the utmost. This diminution can only be effected by 
governing it ourselves, not introducing Indian regulations more 
than English law, by wholesale, but administering and improving 
its finances, and tranquillising it by breaking all military power 
but our own, and, to the extent necessary to secure these objects, 
administering justice. ; 

Never mind these fellows gathering, we have made this place 
now defensible against an attack de vive force; formerly we could 
not have kept them out if they had tried to get in, they could have 
forced us to a street fight; but our true line of defence is going ont 
and fighting, and if that be rightly done, no fear of them; let the 
worst come, you may have an army round by Candahar before they 
have succeeded in demolishing us. G. LB. 


Macgregor is a good man ; it is not with him the aversion to pre- 
vious preparation lies. As I was carrying this to the postmaster, I 
learned the afflicting intelligence that poor Colin was with Mac- 
naghten, and is now a prisoner in Cabool. Most deeply do I sym- 
pathise with you all and with all his relations. But there is yet 
hope, aud good hope; they have not yet murdered any of the 
prisoners, nor is it likely they will now do so, for it would defeat 
their end in saving them at first. In the mean time, their deliver- 
ance must be our aim; and if I have hitherto never ceased to urge 
preparation on our leaders for every emergency, and to make it, as 
far as concerned me, my efforts shall not slacken now that private 
affection joins with ‘the sense of duty and the call of honour. Doubly 
needful ig it now that a blow should be strack the moment the re- 
inforcements arrive ; and while the disheartening news is still spread- 
ing among the enemy, let it be followed up each day by accounts 
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of a fresh blow inflicted on them, This will spread dismay and dis- 
union among them at Cabool. Should they carry off their hostages, 
we must follow them wherever they are harboured, be it in Herat or 
Bokhayra. 

Think not these are mere opinions founded on feeling. If we 
mean, among a warlike and hitherto never porfectly subdued people, 
to avoid incessant rebellions, with all the expense of repressing 
them, and continually being ready to meet them, it must be by 
showing them once for all, that much as we have borne, it is not 
from weakness ; that no combination is beyond our power to crush, 
and that from our power there is no refuge. Nothing but showing 
beyond all doubt that insurrection is hopeless, will effectually prevent 
it; but that awd do-so, and now is the time to secure ourselves for 
the future, 

But what are we to say to Pottinger’s communications : a retreat 
on us, to evacuate the country! and this the defender of Herat! 
the most fortunate man at this moment in Asia! Filling a situa- 
tion insuring a harvest of glory, a man would part with ten years 
to have so fair a trial. There must surely be circumstances we 
know nothing of to bring this.on.?_ If they do agree to abandon the 
country, it will fearfully complicate our evils for a time, for we here 
are in no way bound by such convention: till the Government of 
India ratifies it, and that of course you will never dream of. Nor 
can they include us in any convention. A general, not the absolute 
ruler of a state, can only capitulate for those under his own orders, 
for the instant he capitulates he ceases to command; abdicates, 
tpso facto, all authority over all not in the same straits as himself. 
He yields to force; those not subject to that force are not bound to 


yield to commands he, no longer a free agent, is compelled to give. - . 


But will they not revenge our resistance on the retreating force ? 
They will, perhaps, try to do so, but that breaks their truce also, 
and, united, we can be at them. In any case let us fight to the 
uttermost to rescue our brethren or make them yictorious, but not 
sell our country as the price of saving them from attack. 

What a change from the unvarying glory of the last half cen- 
tury, when such questions are seriously discussed. But all will yet 
be right, if you and we acquit ourselves like men. ‘We shall soon 
know of the retreat commencing, if ever they attempt it, for the 
whole country will rise, and then, come what may, our duty is to 
prolong the struggle till able to conquer. 


7 When Broadfootwrote theselines rouse the chief military officers to a . 
he did not know that Pottinger had to sense of duty and of honour—without 
he best of his ability endeavoured to success. 
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But younger, or at least more energetic, men must be employed. 
Seniority will not answer. Brevet rank should remedy the evil. 
Rank given for service no one can grudge or envy. This brigade 
has done more than many forces where thie brevet has been given ; 
and as I feel injustice done to me, and the public voice before the 
despatches appeared in print lad pointed me out for anything 
given, I shall ask the General to remedy bis injustice ; and if he 
does not, shall send you a statement of the case, to show how 
matters really stand. 

If Pottiuger attempts to capitulate and retreat, they will pro- 
bably inveigle them into the passes and attack them, and heavy 
indeed would be their loss without cattle, fuel, or food, assailed 
night and day amidst the snow. Consider that our brigade (mis- 
managed certainly, but will they do better?) lost 2650 killed and 
wounded between Cabool and Gundumuk. 

As to Shah Shooja, the partner of the Kafirs, the country will 
regard his fate with indifference. Pension him liberally, but do 
not govern through him: either you make him such a cipher that 
he and his, being the scorn of the country, will hate and thwart 
us, who make them so; or else, power in his or any other Asiatic 
hands, so situated, will be excreised alternately with feebleness and 
tyranny, but always clumsily, odiously to tho people, and expen- 
sively to us. Nor is there any breach of faith in this. We set up 
the Shah at our own charge that he might keep Afghanistan 
friendly to us, but he cannot perform his part of the contract; he 
cannot hold it for himself; and the same necessity of self-preserva- 
tion that justified our sweeping away the de facto rulers to make 
room for this experiment, justifies us in resorting to other.means 
when these fail. TEspecially as the Shah could uot fail to be an 
enormous gainer compared with what he was at Loodhiana, Our 
choice rests between this course and re-enacting, without the same 
excuse of novelty of situation, the Carnatic history of Chunda Sahib 
and Mahomed Ali and Wala Jah down to the forced abdications of 
Lord Wellesley's administrations. Clamour of injustice there will 
be in either case: in the one, once for all, and a drain on our 
finances permanently limited, and bronght under our own control ; 


in the other, for a generation or two, with the accompaniments all ° 


that time of misgovernment and its results, discontent, revolt, and 
waste of our resources. 

Now this is pretty well from me to a member of Government ; 
but a report is just in that the enemy are gathering again at 
Balabagh ; likely enough ; we shall probably have hard work before 
you read this, and some, if not many of us, be for ever at rest, and 
none more likely than myself, for my escape hitherto has gone 
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beyond the chances, for though forgotten in the despatches, no fear 
of our being omitted in the hour of danger. Sobeit. Butif angry 
at my presumption, be appeased by the reflection that the offence 
may never be repeated. Should this happen, the truth will then 
out, and what little bubble of reputation I ought to haye will be 
accorded to me dead, and I trust please my friends, and in time 
soothe my heartbroken relations at home, for such this fatal 2nd 
of November must have made them... . 

If I fall, pray inquire as to the services of the Sappers, and do not 
forget my two officers Orr and Cunningham, and two sergeants. 
Kelly and Bruen. They have done good service to their country, and ' 
do not forget the corpsatlarge. But, to turn before parting to some- 
thing better, give my kindest regards to all your circle, and say I 
fully expect yet to take the place in it once more I so greatly valued, 
aud should it be minus an arm or a leg, the ladies will have pity on 
the pawvre estropié. And Colin, too, I mean to bring with me. 

Believe me &e, 
G. Broaproor. 


Extracts from Capt. Broadfoot’s diary are now continued ; 
they serve to show much that was passing in his mind, and 
illustrate some of the difficulties with which he had to contend. 
The continued exposure to the glare of the sun had brought 
on severe inflammation in one of his eyes, and the hard work 
and bad food seem to have made his general state of health 
unsatisfactory. He had urged that plans of operations in 
case of certain eventualties should be prepared, and that 
officers should be made familiar with them, so that when the 
time came no delay in taking action might occur. But this, 
like much else which he urged, though wise and prudent, was 
opposed. 


Recommended once more that a plan should be fixed. Macgregor 
objects the uncertainty of events. True, but let us fix with reference 
to probable or even to all conceivable issnes, and see what answers 
in all cases, and be ready to execute that at once when reinforcements 
come. 

January 7.—Bastion finished before breakfast. Some grasscutters 
destroyed by the enemy near Khoosh Goombuz ; our cavalry pursued 
them in vain. Hindoo merchant has sulphur at Killa e Bukhtan on 
this side of Chahar bagh. Urged Macgregor to get the General to let 
me take out a detachment to bring in that, and Macgregor suggested 
forage also. An excellent hint, but the General told Macgregor that 
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he did not want powder! but would see about forage. Nothing lias 
been done—deplorable imbecility ! exposing us to the contempt of 
the country, and encouraging [our enemies}. , 

Thad arranged to get materials for gabions, but the native [who 
was to go out and collect them] wanted a guard. On asking for it 
the General could not see the use of gabions! I said i case of going 
out to attack these forts in the neighbourhood they would be required 
for batteries. He did not see the use of batteries. I told him he 
would not get his artillery to do much without them, and on his 
denying this mentioned Abbott's refusing to continue firing at Tezeon 
under a musketry fire. He denied this! I reaffirmed and said it 
was this that made me attack the fort. He denied my attack, and 
said Col. Dennie and the 18th tookit. Itold him they did not; and 
that the Sappers alone did so, Te said then it made very little re- 
sistance, and was open! I said the resistance was little, but I had 
to force an entrance, and blow off the bolt of the wicket to get in. 
He seemed ashamed, and thought, I fancy, of his despatch. 

He has also prohibited the removal of the huts on the ramparts, 
declaring them useful as the men are on their posts! forgetting that 
so much parapet is lost and the rampart rendered impassable except 
by narrow doors through huts encumbered by bedding &c. 

Wrote to Thoby Prinsep. 

Macgregor doubtful, I grieve to find, about holding out. 

January 9.—Three Achikzye horsemen brought in a peremp- 
tory order from Gen. Iilphinstone to Gen. Sale to quit Jelalabad 
for Peshawur. ‘The order was ‘to be delivered by the new 
Governor.’ 

Answer : that it is of an old date, and not delivered by the person 
named; and as Mahomed Acbar Khan’s proclamations are about, 
calling on the people here to attack us, what security have wo that 
we shall have a safe passage to Peshawur ? 

In the mean time the reinforcements are at Jumrood, and 
rumoured to be farther on. 

Our duty in every case is clear—to stand fast to the last, unless 
our Government resolve to abandon the contest, an unlikely con- 
tingency. 

Wrote a few lines to Malcolmson and Thoby Prinsep. Hear 
Colin Mackenzie and the others are released ; I fervently trust it is 
true. 


Referring to the refusal to obey Elphinstone’s order, Broad- 
foot wrote to Maleolmson : 


... The General declines acting till further advices are received. 
This is all right, but the trying time will be when the force (if ever) 
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comes down.’ We must then encourage the old General by every 
means to hold out, for this place is more defensible now against 
Afghans than many places held out against better troops for very long 


periods at the earlier epochs of our Indian history. I for one protest 
against yielding; but I must close, 


Tn a postscript he complained about the omission in 
despatches of mention of the Sappers, and said he was about 
to address a remonstrance to Sale. 


They are the only corps omitted, and I the only commanding 
officer, and you may print if you like that they have been scanda- 
lously used in burking their exploits and even ascribing what they 
did to others, as the capture of a fort at Tezeen. 

January 10.—Kyes too much inflamed to write. News from 
Cabool of the 4th. Lawrence writes for Pottinger, and such a letter ! 
contradictory and absurd. Sturt writes the General—the King’s 


party looking up unaided by us—and we! I blush to think of it— 
such terms as we have made.? 


Attempts made to corrupt our men reported to me by themselves, 
hitherto unsuccessful ; but not so, I fear, with the Juzailchees. 


At this very critical period a part of Capt. Broadfoot’s 
diary has been lost. From January 10 to February 1 the 
_ leaves have disappeared, and all endeavour to trace them has 

been fruitless.. When Major Broadfoot wag killed in 1845, the 
diary was in the hands of the late Sir H. Havelock, who sent 
it to Broadfoot’s successor in office, Sir H. Lawrence, from 
whom it was received some years after by Major Broadfoot’s 
family without the pages referred to. 

On January 12, Backhouse recommended that the camp 
followers should be armed to increase the number of available 

defenders ; and on the 18th, Dr. Brydon, severely wounded and 
clinging to an exhausted pony, was seen from the walls and 
brought in. He was, with the exception of the prisoners and 
hostages in Akbar Khan’s power, the sole survivor of the un- 
fortunate Kabul army. 

His dreadful story still further depressed the Jalalabad 
garrison, already in sufliciently low spirits. But they hoped 
much from Wild’s foree at Peshawar. These hopes were not 


8 Refers to the Kabul force. from Kabul and the terms under which 
® These remarks refer to the news Kabul was evacuated. 
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shared by Broadfoot ; he divined correctly the probable failure 
of assistance from that source, and on learning the destruction 
of the Kabul force, he, as garrison engineer, laid the facts re- 
garding the state of Jalalabad before Major-Gen. Sir R. Sale, 
and pointed out that unless he were prepared to hold the place 
to the last extremity, he should retreat that night, and fight 
his way out of the country. A plan of operations was prepared ; 
the retreat was to be conducted as a military measure without 
convention or agreement with the enemy. But Sale, believing 
in Wild’s assistance, decided to remain, and wrote to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that he had resolved on the most determined 
defence of the place, relying on the promise of carly relief, the 
necessity for which he again strongly urged.! 

Wild’s brigade failed to penetrate the Khaibar, and Sale, on 
learning this, seems to have been appalled by a situation which 
a few days before he declined to contemplate. 

With tho assistance of Capt. Macgregor he devised a scheme 
for the evacuation of Jalalabad under a convention with the 
Afghans, and on January 26, 1842, he summoned a council 
of war to listen to and approve of proposals in which the honour 
and safety of the garrison were myolved. 

Broadfoot, as has been stated, had foreseen the danger, and 
when contronted with it was differently affected. The following 
extracts from a letter written on January 25 to Mrs. Bayley 
show the line of conduct which he considered should be followed 
before he was aware of the proposals about to be reeommended 
to the couneil. It should be mentioned that the news of the 
Kabul disasters appeared to have completely paralysed the 
Governor-General and Council in Caleutta. Instead of putting 
forth all their strength and using every resource at their dis- 
posal to relieve the Jalalabad garrison, the Government seemed 
unable or unwilling to give them prompt assistance. 


By labours rarely equalled we have given time to the Govern- 
ment to relieve us and retrieve the national fortunes; they have 
not used the opportunity, but sent battalions instead of armies, and 
we shall perhaps, nay probably, perish. But we shall fall with 
honour, with the consciousness that history will acquit ws of 
failing in our duty, and acknowledge that even though destroyed 
wo have given time for the first dangerous terror to subside, 


| Major-Gen. Sir R. Sale to Major-Gen. Lumley, January 13, 1841, 
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and rendered the conquest of this country still possible, though 
with a difficulty and national effort tenfold greater than if advan- 
tage had been vigorously taken of our resistance. Gen. Pollock is 
approaching, but he has with him two battalions only, and will 
find but four, defeated and dispirited. If he succeeds (and four batta- 
lions would have easily succeeded at first), we may yet hold out 
here till the army for Cabool arrives; but if he fails (and every 
obstacle will now be accumulated against him), none of us may 
live to tell the tale of our fall; but glorious, or at least honourable, 
rely on it, it will be. 


The proceedings and decisions of the council of war, when 
it first met and afterwards reassembled, are of all the events 
connected with Sale’s. brigade the most memorable and im- 
portant. For in that assembly the question whether to defend 
the place to extremity and maintain untarnished the honour 
of their arms, or to negotiate with the enemy for capitulation, 
was ciscussed and eventually decided. 

The council consisted of Major-Gen. Sir Robert Sale, presi- 
dent, with the following officers as members: Col. Dennie, C.B., 
13th L.I.; Col. Monteath, C.B., 35th N.I.; Captains Abbott, 
Backhouse, and Macgregor, Bengal Artillery, the latter being 
the Political Officer; Capt. Oldfield, 5th Bengal Cavalry ; and 
Capt. Broadfoot, of Broadfoot’s Sappers, garrison engineer. 

Captains Havelock and Wade were present as members of 
the General’s staff, and recorded proceedings; but they had no 
vote, and consequently could not directly influence the decision. 
The records connected with the proceedings were in Havelock’s 
charge, and the following correspondence will explain why Capt. 
Broadfoot thought it necessary to draw up a memorandum on . 


the subject and to obtain Havelock’s testimony to its accuracy. 


Major Broadfoot to Major Havelock. 
Steamer ‘ Enterprise: ’ April 10, 1843. 

My dear Havelock,—You remember my coming to you in 
Ferozpore after meeting Macgregor at Maddock’s, and your telling 
me of your having been deprived somewhat suddenly of all the docu- 
ments regarding our Jellalabad parliaments. I then, I think, told 
you I should draw out a sketch of what I remembered of them, and 
leave copies with my friends. Well, the night of my departure from 
Delhi, I wrote one in great haste and left it with Durand, together 
with what was more trustworthy, as not Hable to errors of memory, 
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viz, such copies of documents as I had preserved. Now, in the 
former there was the trace of the ludicrous portion of the debates, 
and of what was worse, too visible; there were also omissions, &e. ; 
so I have, in these respects, amended it, and propose sending you 
a copy of the amended one, and asking you to apprise Durand and 
myself if you found any points erroneously stated, distinguishing 
between what you may merely not remember, and what you know 
Iam mistaken in. 

Lhaye not time, however, before gettting ont of the river to 
make another copy for Durand. I therefore send him this with a 
request that he will forward it to you. Kindly point out to him any 
errors you may notice ; and if you think it worth while, keep a copy 
of the paper. If you would like copies of the documents I have, you 
shall have them. Among them is the French letter which made such 
an impression, and the copy of my own reasons for voting as I did. 

Should you havo copies of the Persian papers, I wish yon would 
let me have transcripts, though, on second thonghts, your having 
been recently deprived of them may render it improper in you now 
to communicate them. You had them as in Gen. Sale’s confi- 
dence, and are bound by his wish for concealment, I had them as 
a voting member, and am not so bound; but mind, I nevertheless 
desire not publicity. 

I believe I told you it was a note of mine to Malcolmson, written 
at the time, which made the mere fact of councils having assembled 
known; but I find from Maleolmson it was not. 

That note went with the official papers (Maegregor’s) by a cossid,? 
who was killed; or, at any rate, nover reached. Another man carried 
a line from me to Mackeson, begging him to give my news to Mal- 
colmson ; and in this I mentioned my regret at what L took for 
granted he knew, our having offered to capitulate; we were then 
waiting the answer. 

I need not tell you this summary is by no means intended as a 
full account of the councils. Such an account is nearly impossible, 
as you know, from the heat and irregularity of the debates; two or 
three discussions going on at the same time occasionally, and the 
same arguments urged and answered over and over. I have merely 
endeavoured to give the genoral scope of the reasonings on both sides 
and the results. I think the account of the letter actually sent is 
something near the mark, and that is the main point. 

Tam going now toan old'scene, but to new duties,? and have some 
difficulties to encounter ; and I confess to you, I never hefore entered 


2 Cossid, kasid, courier, messenger. missioner of the Tenasserim Pro- 
2 He had been appointed Com-  vinces. ; 
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on duties with more anxiety or less cheerful anticipation, Save 
perhaps on first going into Jellalabad, amidst all that you remember ; 
but then there was the stimulus of the enemy at the door. How- 
ever, now as then, I shall do my best, and for the best. 

I am very sorry I was not able to see Mrs. Havelock, but here is 
the dak-boat, and I must conclude. Let me hear from you; I shall 
write on this voyage, and despatch it from Maulmain. 

Ever &c. 
G. Broaproort. 


P.S.—I have no time to write to Durand. I mustsend him this 
for transmission, The pencil marks were for you, but there is no 
harm in Durand seeing them. 


ee Havelock to Major Broadfoot, C.B. 
Kussowlee: May 1, 1843. 

My dear Broadfoot,—I got some days ago yours of the 10th ult. 
I have perused carefully your notes on the councils in Jellalabad, 
and compared them with such memoranda ag I have still in my 
possession. I consider that they contribute a fair and correct state- 
ment of that which occurred. There are certainly one or two little 
incidents mentioned which I either did not observe or have for- 
gotten. I do not recollect Col. Monteath, for instance, having 
quoted poetry. But I might have been out of the room at the 
moment, or my attention might have been attracted to something 
else (for in all jackdaw parliaments such distractions are frequent), or 
the fact of the gallant Colonel's usual declamation having something 
of the character of prose upon stilts might have prevented my re- 
marking that he had taken a flight bodily into the poetic region. In 
every material point your recollections so closely coincide with mine, 
that I have not thought it necessary to append any remarks to your 
paper before returning it to Durand. I propose to copy it to-day, 
and shall be most thankful to you for a transcript of your reasons 
for your vote, as well as of the French letter, and any other docu- 
ments which you may have regarding the councils. 

I was only yesterday, by a letter from my wife, made aware that 
you had been at Serampore at all. I share in her regret that she 
was in Calcutta at the time. John Marshman’s numerous avoca- 
tions have prevented him from sending me a line for, I think, the 
last two months. 

I have to thank you for the copy of the‘ Englishman’ containing 
your letter respecting the Koodee Kheil affair. Here, too, my 


‘ This refers to the action at Mamu Khel, shortly before Pollock’s - force 
marched to Kabul. See pp. 184-152. 
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recollections generally confirm yours, I did not know, indeed, that 
tho detachment of the 9th had been formally placed at your dis- 
posal ; but I saw you leading the attack which they made, I think 
the only man who fell was a grenadier, and, if so, Ogle, who pro- 
bably was with his company, was your senior ; but we know that in 
helter-skelter skrimmages (and the pursuit at Koodee Kheil was 
eminently such) portions of troops often act under the orders of a 
forward junior, whilst a senior is carried along with them, inadver- 
tent of the circumstance, or unwilling or unable to rectify the error 
in the hwry of events. Col. Taylor is an active, very gallant, and 
intelligent officer, too, but not a man of very clear ideas or sound 
judgment, and has shown the defects in his character in this in- 
stance, by exposing publicly in the columns of a newspaper, the little 
jealousy excited in his mind by the assertion that you had com- 
manded a part of the Queen's 9th Regiment. 

I do not know what kind of difficulties you have to encounter in 
governing the Tenasserim Provinces, but will guess that they may be 
those which, in peace or war, my small experience has always shown 
mo to be the most formidable—viz. the selfishness, obstinacy, and 
imbecility of those who ought to be coadjutors, but whose minds are . 
absorbed, that of each in the pursuit of his own private ends, et 
totus wm rls. 

Most sincerely do I wish you success, and pray you to believe 
me, ever ke. BH. Havrnock. 


P.8. May 5.—Before despatching this, your kind letter of the 
15th reached me, but to it I will reply separately and at the length 
the generosity of its sentiments merits. H. i. 

I have taken a copy of your paper regarding the councils, 


Major Havelock to Capt. Durand. 
Kussowlee: May 1, 1843. 

My dear Dnrand,—I have read over Broadfoot’s memoir regard- 
ing tho councils of war in Jellalabad, and compared it with such 
memoranda as I possess. I consider it a faithful account of that 
which occurred. 

As was to bo expected, some minor incidents have adhered to his 
momory which have escaped mine, such as Col. Monteath’s quoting 
pootry and the like; and of course if I were to tell the story I should 
introduce like personal anecdotes, which ho has forgotten, such as 
the astounding vehemence with which Oldfield exclaimed, ‘I for one 
will fight here to the last drop of my blood, but T plainly declare that 
I will nover be ahostage, andI am surprised anyone should propose 
such a, thing, or think that an Aflghan’s word is to be taken for any- 
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thing.’ But the account of the debates as given by Broadfoot is so 
correct that I have thought it unnecessary to attach any remarks to 
his sketch, Oldfield and Broadfoot were the only two who voted at 
the first council absolutely against treating to quit the country. 

As to the imputed excesses of our troops in the last campaign, @ 
distinction is to be drawn between the punishment inflicted by 
authority, such as the destruction of the bazaar and mosque at 
Cabool, Khuda Baksh Khan’s fort at Tezeen, and the vonflagration 
of Istaliff, Lughmanee, Charekar, &e., and the irregularities of the 
troops and followers arising from a relaxed discipline. 

The former in my opinion were far too slight, and ought to have 
been carried much farther, certainly to the utter destruction of the 
Bala Hissar, and the devastation of the valley of Logur, Tootoo, and 
THissaruk ; all the Ghilzie villages near Jugdulluck, and finally Teera, 
the Khyboree capital. The latter® of course ought to have been none 
at all; the previous provocation considered, they were not great. 
But a heretic like me can hardly hope to be listened to on this sub- 
ject, seeing that I hold the ultra, and perhaps irregular, opinion of 
the expediency of keeping Affghanistan altogether, in the way of 
complete subjugation, after having once come there. 

Kindly forward the accompanying to the ‘'enasserim governor, 
and believe me &e, Hf. HavEnock. 


Capt. Durand to Major Broadfoot, C.B. 
Barrackpore : Jnly 17, 1843. 

My dear Broadfoot,—I have long kept these papers with the view 
of myself taking a copy of them; but finding that this remains as little 
advanced as on the day [received them from Havelock, I return thie 
documents with his two notes, one to yourself, one to me. The latter 
you can at your convenience retwn tome, If you can by a conft- 
dential person have a copy made for me of your memorandum, I 
should be obliged. 

We reached this place on the 12th, and on the 18th Lord Ellen- 
borough resumed his seat in Council. 

I hope soon to hear good news from your quarter; and send this 
to the Foreign Office with a request to Thomason that it may be 
sent with the next Government despatches for Moulmein. 

Mr. Bird is continued as Deputy Governor of Bengul. Myr. Mad- 
dock is laid up with a troublesome thumb. All else much as usual 
in this quarter, by no means a favourite one with myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. M. Duranp. 


5 «The latter :’ that is, the irregularities from relaxed discipline. 
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. Broadfoot’s memorandum referred to in these letters will 


be found of great interest. 


It is printed as nearly as possible 


as it is written; the original is in his own handwriting, the 
remarks on the margin are partly in his and partly in Have- 


lock’s writing. 


COUNCILS OF WAR IN JELLALABAD, 


Notes by Major Broadfoot and 
Remarks by Major Flenry 
Havelock. 


" Over the Cabool gate, 
about half an hour after Bry- 
don came in, Holeombe reported 
the massacre as goitig on close 
at hand, I took out some of the 
Sappers, but was recalled, On 
coming back I found the gates 
shut, and the General and all 
the officers over the Cabool 
gate ; the poor General: looking 
out with a spy-glass Cabool- 
ward. It was there our con- 
versition took place.—G, BL. 

I perfeetly recollect this. 

» You, I believe, kept a 
detailed journal, and may re- 


Memorandum by Major Broadfoot on 
the proceedings of the Councils of 
_ War. 


Here is all I have regarding onr 
councils of war, or at any rate all that 
was written at the time. The affair 
happened thus : 

TWarly in January, Capt. Macke- 
son announced his purpose of divi- 
ding Brigadier Wild’s force : of course 
failure was looked for. On the 18th 
Dr. Brydon came in. To hold Jella- 
labad now became of great importance, 
but of as great difficulty. Not ex- 


‘ pocting help from Peshawur, and not 


believing Gen. Sale and Capt. Mac- 
gregor equal to face a struggle such as 
might oceur; knowing them both also 
to be in the habit of keeping away the 
belief in danger, rather than of esti- 
mating and preparing for it ; I begged 
Capt. Havelock * to lay the caso before 
the General, and tell him, if he found 
himself unequal to a defence to ex- 
tremity, he should retreat that night 
when it was still possible. The 
General resolved to stand his ground, 
and the letter to the Commandeyr-in- 
Chief was written. 


The defeat of Col. Wild’s force in 
the Khyber was announced. 

A letter from Shah Shoojah was 
received asking Capt. Macgregor what 
his intentions were, nothing more.» 

It ran thus: ‘Your people have 

Fr 2 
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Notes and Remarks—cont. 
member if there was anything 


else. G.B 
Nothing of importance. 
H. H. 


« In this, or in the one laid 
before the second council of 
war, he intimated that if we 
only supplied him with money, 
he did not want our troops, but 
would hold the country—for us, 

G. B. 

All Shah Shooja’s private 
letters spoke much of money, 
and of his not requiring our 
troops, but especially that Jaid 
before the second council. 

-H. H. 


2 We had previously had 
all the papers said to bear on 
the question read to us and 
laid on the table; but this was 
kept back. It had been re- 
ceived before Brydon came in. 

G. B, 


Major Broadfoot’s Memorandum—cont. 


concluded a treaty with us; you are 
still in Jellalabad; what are your in- 
tentions? tell us quickly.’ A private 
letter from the King was full of pro- 
fessions of friendship.° 

The council of war was called, and 
assembled at Gen. Sale’s quarters. 

The General said he had called us 
to consult on a matter on which Capt. 
Macgregor and himself were agreed, 
and which Capt. M. would explain. 

Capt. Macgregor then detailed the 
circumstances we were in as he viewed 
them: he and Sale saying we had 
nothing to hope from Government. 
Capt. Macgregor, moreover, said that, 
though he reserved his right to do as 
he pleased, he was willing to hear our 
opinion as to offers he had from Ma- 
homed Akbar (now in Lughman), to 
treat for the evacuation of the country 
and restoration of Dost Mahomed. 
The excitement in the council of war 
was great. 

I maintained we had no grounds 
to think the Government had aban- 
doned us, though their measures were 
weak, Gen. Sale, in the heat of dis- 
pute, quoted the terms of the French 
letter, and Capt. Macgregor denied 
they were go strong. I insisted 4 on its 
being produced, when they were found 
to be as Gen. Sale said. The indig- 
nation against the Governor-General 
(and Government, including the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, but chiefly the 
Governor-General) now went beyond 
bounds. I tried to urge that a new 
Governor-General was on his way out, 
and perhaps in India (we did not know 
he was coming round the Cape), while 
the Duke of Wellington was now in 
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® My eyes were so inflamed 
that I could not copy it, though 
I had all the papers for sore 
days for that purpose. Indeed, 
I was obliged to employ Cun- 
ningham in the English docu- 
ments. Youof course had tho 
originals, but did not Wade got 
from your mooftee copies of all 
the Persian letters, including 
our own as sent to Cabool ? 

G, B. 

Copies, I think, were taken 
of all or nearly all the Persian 
papers, and attached with trans- 
lations to the proceedings of 
the councils. All these papers 
I had in my possession, and 
gave all to Sir R. Sale on our 
return towards India; I think 
in camp at Jellalabad.—H. H. 
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office, and a feeble war policy impos- 
sible, but in vain; and Col. Dennie 
and Capt. Abbott took advantage of 
the vehemence of my language to 
damage my arguments with those who 
hesitated. 

I therefore proposed adjournment, 
which was carried. Col. Monteath, as 
we went out, expressed his concurrence 
init being our duty to hold out, and 
quoted some not inappropriate poetry. 

I should have said that after 
detailing the case, Capt. Macgregor 
and Gen, Sale informed us that they 
had resolved to yield and negotiate for 
a safe retreat. They laid before us a 
letter they wished our assent to. It 
was Persian, in reply to Shah Shooja. 

As well as I remember, it was as 
follows :& 

That we had received H.M.’s 
lotter; that we held Jellalabad and 
the country -only for him; and, of 
course, if he asked it, we were ready 
now to go back to India; but, after 
what had happened, we thought it 
necessary to propose the following 
terms : 

That we forthwith evacuate Jella- 
labad and the country. 

That we would give four hostages 
to show our sincerity. 

That the King was to send a force 
to escort us in safety and honour 
to Peshawur; that is, with our arms, 
colours, guns, &c.; and that this escort 
was to be commanded by one of the 
princes, his sons. 

That Mahomed Akbar was to be 
withdrawn from Ningrahar before we 
quitted Jellalabad. 

That hostages were to be given 
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‘Not Ghilzie, but Shin- 
waree, Afreedee, and Mohmund, 
I think. H. H. 

The phraseology of this 
letter, in the original, was so 
submissive that on reading it 
I could not help throwing it 
from me, and it fell to the 
ground. I had forgotten this 
till reminded of it by an Afghan 
chicf(Burukut Khan’s brother), 
who heurd it from Capt. Mac- 
gregory's mooftes, who was pre- 
sont occasionally, and with 
other Afghans, at the door of 
the room adjoining (i.e. Capt. 
Macgregor’s room). I mention 
it as if made a great sensation 
among the Afghans, as I after- 
wards heard, G. B. 
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us as far as Peshawur, there to be ex- 
changed for our hostages and prisoners 
in the Afghans’ hands. 

That these hostages were to be 
Sooltan Jan, said to be a favourite 
cousin of Mahomed Akbar; a son of the 
Nawab Zeman Khan, Barukzye; a son 
of Ameenoola Khan of Logur; with 
some f (Ghilzye, I think) Shamwaree 
and Khyberee chiefs. 

That we were to be assisted in the 
matter of supplies and carriage. 

At night I visited Capt. Havelock 
on the affair, and I found that though 
he thought with me, he disapproved 
of the warmth of my language. Next 
morning, therefore, I put all I had to 
say on paper. Capt. Havelock agreed 
to every word, and during the subse- 
quent meeting occasionally intimated 
his adhesion to these views, but he had 
no yote, though present as one of the 
General’s staff. 

When the council met, Col. Dennio 
and Capt. Abbott employed on their 
side ridicule, and hints of my judg- 
ment being obscured by warmth of 
feeling. I obtained a hearing, how- 
ever, for the paper, and ‘argued every 
point, taking votes first on the pro- 
priety of treating at all, and then on 
some of the details. 

At this meeting Col. Monteath 
avoided me and seemed gloomy; he 
sat near Capt. Macgregor, who, in a 
long conversation, completely gained 
him over. I was now alone, I thought, 
as to votes, but was surprised in the 
main point to get that of Capt. Oldfield. 

To treat for asurrender on the above 
terms (one excepted) was carried. 

Our giving hostages was not car- 
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®T do not think it came 
to a vote. Col. Dennie, I re- 
member, treated the objection 
us if if were merely from a 
spirit of opposition, and the 
general fccling seemed strong 
against me, save Capt. Back- 
house, who seemed to have but 
one feeling, viz. indignation at 
our supposed abandoument. 
G. B, 


» Their arguments, I think, 
were that if was useless to ask 
for them, where we ought, in 
fact, toyive additional hostages, 
and thet our asking for them 
would only prejudice the present 
arrangement, which would ro- 
store them to us at Peshawur, 

G. B 


‘T dare say yon remember 
the plan; you and I were for 
a time alone, and we talked of 
it several times. Dennie him- 
self became a convert after 
some weoks, and held forth on 
it after his wont. G. B. 

I recollect generally, but 
should like to be reminded of 
all its details. H. H. 

* Save in the matter of 
hostages, You reminded mo 
of his energy in saying he 
would fight, but never be a 
hostage. G. B. 
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ried, though Capt. Macgregor volun- 
teered to go himself as one; he and 
Gen, Sale contended carnestly for this 
point. 

&I objected to showing fear of 
Mahomed Akbar by asking for his 
removal ; but this was carried against 
me, 


I proposed to demand all our 
prisoners before going, and used every 
argument I could. None spoko at first 
in reply; but at length Gon. Sale 
and Capt. Macgregor opposed it, and 
after a sharp discussion between us 
three my proposal fell to the ground. 

I proposed that if the country was 
to be evacuated, we should do it as 
a military operation, deceiving the 
enemy as to our intentions and fight- 
ing, Against this was urged our 
having surrendered our cattle, a mea- 
sure I had a few days before vehe- 
mently opposed. I proposed: a plan 
for still offecting the operation; the 
details were listened to and no objec- 
tion made till Col. Dennie observed 
there was gewius in the plan, when 
after a short discussion all thoughts 
of it were given up. 


k Capt. Oldfield took little or no 
part in the debates. Capt. Backhouse 
seemed only to have the one feeling 
above mentioned. 

I objected to certain Persian 
phrases in the letter as abject, and 
they were altered to a certain degree ; 
when, the offer of hostages being 
omitted, the letter as above given was 
carried, 
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' You may remember old 
Dennie’s rather startling doc- 
trine as to faith in such matters, 

G. B. 

Quite well—H. H. 


= You may remember his 
pushing this so far that I 
asked, ‘ Why then show fear by 
asking what we are not likely 
, to get?’ on which he backed a 
little, G. B, 
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After all the votes, on my congratu- 
lating them on the figure we should 
make if a relieving force should arrive 
just as we were marching out,! Col. 
Dennie protested that in such a case 
he would not go. I said we would 
make him, as faith must be kept. This 
caused merriment as we broke up. 

Gen. Sale—or rather Capt. Mac- 
gregor, for he was the chief spokes- 
man—argued that we were abandoned 
by the Government, who would send 
nothing save Wild’s force, which had 
failed. That we could not hold out 
much longer—could not retreat—and 
that the plan now proposed was safe 
and honourable. Capt. Macgregor so 
confidently assured us of his belief in 
Afghan good faith under this treaty, 
that few at last seemed to doubt it. 

He said Sir W. Macnaghten had 
mismanaged in not getting hostages, 
and that had he done so the Cabool 
force would have been alive.™ In fact 
he said the securities now demanded 
were so great he feared they would 
scarcely be given. As to our prisoners, 
they would be got back when we 
reached Peshawur. He also said the 
treaty being opened gave us time to 
see if Col. Wild made another effort, 
and its result. But this last argument 
was hot pressed, as we were bound by 
our offer. Not that we formally agreed 
to this, but no answer was made to mo 
when I said so. 

On the other hand I urged: 

The improbability of our entire 
abandonment by the then Govern- 
ment—its still greater unlikelihood 
under the new one; and I remember 
referring to Capt. Mackeson’s own ex- 
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” Do you remember the dis- 
cussion on this point, and old 
Dennie’s exclamation, which 
caused the discussion to end 
in my being cried down? I 
spoke of uniting vigour with 
moderation. D. called out, 
“Oh, yes, moderation! sacking! 
&o. None of your moderation ! 
bring the whole country onus!” 
referring to one of the measures 
talked of in discussing the mode 
of retreat, And the old man 
got up and walked about in 
agitation, G. B. 

° Hostages were announced 
in Gen. Sale’s orders and ro- 
ported to Gen. Elphinstone. I 
was blamed for opposing one of 
them in a fight at the time. 
And afterwards met him in 
charge of Capt. Mackenzie on 
his mission to Gen. Pollock, 
when he reminded me of [my] 
having nearly killed him when 
he was a hostage. These are 
my grounds for still thinking I 
was right, G. B. 

I had urged that we had 
only a right to save the troops 
when so doing was more useful 
to the State than risking their 
loss, which I denied in our 
case. I denied also that our 
service was & mere compact 
with Government, which failure 
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pression regarding the French letter, 
as the result of the first panic only. 
But Capt. Macgregor opposed all this, 
and urged in favour of his opinions 
his experience about men in high 
places. 

I denied our holding the place for 
Shah Shoojah ; and our right to give 
it up except by order of our Govern- 
ment. 

nT maintained that we could hold 
out even till relieved by Candahar, in 
fact for any time we liked; could 
colonise if we liked; also that we 
could retreat. 


I denied the value of hostages; 
asked what good Capt. Macgregor’s 
hostages at ‘ezeen had done us? 
Capt. Macgregor vehemently denied 
we had ever received hostages® at 
Tezeen.° I mentioned several things 
to show we had, but as he persisted in. 
his denial, I said I must have been 
under some extraordinary delusion, 
and that of com'se any argument 
founded on it must fall to the ground. 
But I still held hostages utterly worth- 
less while the enemy had our hostages 
and prisoners in theirhands. LIasked, 
what would they do if attacked? Gen. 
Sale said, ‘Tight,’ I asked, ‘Why in- - 
vite all Afghanistan round you before 
fighting?’ In answer to another ques- 
tion the General said he would execute 
a hostage if we were attacked. I asked 
if he would do this ifsthe enemy be- 
fore our faces hanged two ladies for 
every man we put to death. 


5 See p. 35. 
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in the latter to support us can- 
celled; but maintained it was 
a duty to our country which 
we could not decline, however 
the Government (which I nd- 
mitted asually represented our 
country) might treat us. In 
fact the discussions were carried 
to a depth neither usual nor 
safe. First prineiples are not 
to be safely approached even, 
save in ‘fit company though 
few.’ The notion of pury to 
country, however, rather than 
compacr with the Governor- 
General in Council, should be 
made more familiay to our 
oflicers and men. In all these 
views Capt. Havelock expressed 
decided concurrence, though 
otherwise taking no share in 
the debates. 


» This was the time of Old- 
ficld's outbreak, G. B, 


9 Gen. Sale, Capt. Macgregor, 
Capt. Havelock, and myself 
had before discussed the obe- 
dionce due to a superior officer 
no longer a free agent. I held 
none was due by those them- 
selves free; that a general re- 
duced to capitulate was not a 
free agent, and only entitled to 
command those in the samo 
dilemma with himself, The 
discussion arose from Gen. Sale 
being ordered by Gen. Elphin- 
stone to surrender JcHalabad. 


7 * And well would he have acted 
on the deep resolve of an heroic mind 
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Capt. Abbott maintained our right 
(being abandoned by the Govern- 
ment) to look to our own safety only, 
and ridiculed what I said to the 
contrary. 

Capt. Abbott said if we did not go, 
our hostages in Cabool would be put 
to death. I replied, that any party 
which chose to kill prisoners could 
then gain its objects. 

As to gaining time, I asked Capt. 
Macgregor if the enemy would delay 
one honr his preparations because he 
was negotiating; or if he would not 
rather quicken them on learning by 
this offer to capitulate, that our hearts 
had failed us. Heo did not answer, 
or rather (J believe) he agreed they 
would uot delay—in fact the argwnent 
was dropped. 

I opposed giving hostages as dis- 
graceful. Col. Monteath said nobody 
would go.? I said I would if ordered. 
That as long as we were an army I 
should obey all orders; but once we 
capitulated, I should consider myself 
free to act as I pleased at the first 
shot which should violate the capitu- 
lation.97 

The letter went to Cabool signed 
by Capt. Macgregor. The debates ap- 
pearing interminable, it was agreed 
that each member who chose should 
record the reasons of his votes. 

I wrote mine knowing they would 
be read when people were calmer, and 
T added the 7th as I was carrying the 
paper to Capt. Havelock’s office, on 
hearing officers at a working party 
talk of Capt. Abbott having spoken of 


had matters come to such a point.’— 
First Afghan War, p. 898, 
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Capt. Havelock alone supported 
my views; and I am not sure 
whether he did not wish them 
to be right rather than feel con- 
vineed they were. He would, I 
imagine, have acted as I would, 
but more as in an extreme case 
justifying disobedience than as 
in one annulling the leader's 
authority. 


‘I had in former times 
thonght we clung too closely 
to Jcllalabad, which when we 
entered it was a source of weak- 
ness rather than strength. We 
were less assailable outside, and 
might besides have been better 
employed. But now the Cabool 
foree was gone, and Jellalabad 
our only hold on Northern 
Afghanistan. ‘To abandon it 
might have produced a disas- 
trous impression in India, and 
would have greatly augmented 
the difficulty of regaining our 
credit as we did. 


® Did not old Dennie write 2 


G. B. 
Col. Dennie recorded his 
reasons in writing. H, H. 
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my being mad about the strength of 
Jellalabad, and not knowing the extent 
of our fiz, as it used to be called. 


Col, Monteath recorded his rea- 
sons; chiefly reliance on the opinion 
of Capt. Macgregor, Political Agent of 
Jollalabad. 

Capt. Abbott recorded his, includ- 
ing a joke against the opposite views, 
which he said would no doubt gain us 
a considerable share of posthumous re- 
putation, but our duty was to preserve 
the troops, &c. He dwelt also on tho 
uselessness of holding Jcllalabad, a 
place so weak that Linglish troops, with 
heavy ordnance, would take it in a few 
hours," and, I think, mentioned the risk 
to our hostages. 

*Tam not sure whether anyone else 
recorded his reasons. 

Next day the ditch was begun, which 
greatly raised the men’s spirits, de- 
pressed by seeing these councils assem- 
ble, though ignorant of what passed. 

Capt. Backhouse no sooner re- 
covered from his anger against the 
Governor-General, than he saw what 
he had done. 

A few days after this Lieut. Dawes 


_ of the Artillery, who lived at the 85th 


N.L mess, mentioned to me remarks 
of Col. Monteath which he could not 
comprehend, but which showed me ho 
was returning to his first views. 

Tnow without scruple talked to my 
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' With this alsocamea long, 
incoherent, private letter from 
Shah Shoojah professing friend- 
ship, abusing the Barukzyes, 
and saying our misfortunes 
arose from neglecting his ad- 
vice, &c, 
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friends of the council, of plans which 
wore all ready when the answer came 
from Cabool. These were, that if our 
terms were accepted, simply and at 
once, we must evacuate the place, but 
be ready to fight at whatever dis- 
advantage if faith were broken with 
us on the way to Peshawur. 

But if, as we might expect, the 
answer was delayed, or evasive, or 
clogged with conditions or reserva- 
tions, we were free to do as we pleased. 

The answer came in due time, and 
said: ‘Ifyou are sincere in your offers, 
let all the chief gentlemen put their 
seals,’ 

A council was called, when Gen. 
Sale and Capt. Macgregor urged us to 
affix our seals to the former letter. 

I proposed reconsidering the whole 
matter, as their answering our proposal 
by a doubt of our sincerity set us free; 
and I read a draft of a letter telling the 
Shah that as he and the chiefs had 
not chosen to answer our proposals 
even by a yes or a 20, we now referred 
them to the Governor-General, whose 
orders alone we would obey. 

After hot debates this was rejected 
as violent. An excellent and most 
temperate letter proposed by Capt. 
Backhouse, to the same effect, was 
also rejected, 

Gen. Sale used strong language 
about our opposition, and high words 
followed, but we adjourned, and met in 
good humour an hour after. 

Capt. Abbott and Col: Dennie had 
also come to the conclusion that we 
should hold out, and the latter, with 
Col. Monteath, prepared a letter which, 
though not very clear, was not a con- 
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tinuation of the negotiation. This was 
adopted; Gen, Sale and Capt. Mac- 
gregor alone continuing to think capi- 
tulation the best course; the former, 
however, resolving to be guided by the 

“ Or hoping the day might opinion of thecouncil ; the latter" warn- 
not come. G. B ing us the day might yet come when 
we should regret having neglected the 
chance of such terms as he could now 
get for us. The messenger was sent 

back to Cabool. 

Next day a letter came from Posha- 
wur telling us every effort would be 
made to relieve us. The ditch was 
nearly round the place, and the men in 
higher health and spirits than they had 
ever been. 


G. Broaproor. 


Thus was the council of war led, at last, to adopt the 
more honourable and wiser course—to defend Jalalabad at all 
hazards—mainly by the exertions and strength es character of 
George Broadfoot. 

The first to support Broadfoot, let it be recorded to the 
honour of his memory, was Capt. Oldfield. The next was Back- 
house; then after an interval there followed Dennie, Monteath, 
aud Abbott; and there were left in the minority, blind appa- 
rently to the lessons of the Kabul disaster, Sir BR. Sale and 
Capt. Macgregor. 

It may readily be imagined that to the majority of the 
members of this council of war, all brave and good men, the 
recollection of their having temporarily agreed to support 
the proposals laid before them, was anything but agreeable. 
Naturally they desired, especially after the crisis had passed, 
to bury the transactions in oblivion; and when that was im- 
possible, to persuade themselves that the reasons advanced by 
Macgregor as Sale’s mouthpiece were sufficient to justify the 
garrison in acting solely with reference to its own safety. 

This was what Broadfoot denied an army or a soldier could 
ever do without dishonour. ‘Safety was to be consulted, but 
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not safety only ; nor ever, except subordinately to the good of 
our country.’ 

On this occasion Broadfoot’s warmth of language, want of 
self-restraint, and violence, have been unfavourably criticised ; 
and the paralysing effects of responsibility have been urged in 
excuse of the proposals laid before the council. 

There can be little doubt that when Broadfoot learnt their 
nature, his expression of contempt and anger was clear and pro- 
bably violent. But the crisis was one in which moderation of 
language and calmness of utterance might have failed. When 
comrades are seen hesitating between duty and disgrace, and 
capitulation would have involved disgrace and probably destruc- 
tion, then no language which can arrest them can be too strong, 
and no action too violent. There ave times when it is well to be 
angry. And Broadfoot’s anger served its purpose, for an ad- 
journment became necessary and a day’s delay was secured ; 
“and thus,’ wrote Durand, ‘for a while he obstructed the rash 
timidity which threatened to destroy Sale’s brigade.’ 8 

With reference to the excuse urged, it is sufficient to say 
that men liable to be paralysed by a sense of responsibility are 
unfit for supreme command. 

The council may be said to have been finally dissolved on 
February 12. During the interval between its first assembling 
and final dissolution many events of interest to the garrison 
occurred. Lieut. Mayne captured 730 sheep and 175 head of 
cattle; an important capture, for provisions were scarce, and 
one which enraged the enemy as much as it raised the spirits 
of the garrison. 

At this time Broadfoot’s diary is full of references to hig 
constant endeavours, unfortunately without success, to induce 
Sale to sally forth and bring in forage. The following extracts 
refer to such matters and others of interest. 


Aman is said to be in with news that Mackeson is at the mouth of 
the Khyber treating with the chiefs. Ihope not true. There should 
be no treating till we have force to compel without delay the accept- 
ance of the terms most suitable to ug, 

Pottinger writes to Macgregor that the continuing to treat with 
the enemy after the Iinvyoy’s murder was against his will, and the 


8 First Afghan War, p. 894, 
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doing of Gen. Elphinstone, urged and supported by Brigadier 
Shelton. 

Abdool Ghuffoor talking again of the country people laying their 
loss of the cattle to me—the Kafir with the spectacles and red 
beard who is here as Avitabile is at Peshawur. This is true, I 
believe—our own Afghans have trumpeted me a good deal, and I 
shall meet no mercy if I fall into their hands—Amen! So be it! 

The General much annoyed at the poor fugitives of the Cabool 
force saying Mahomed Acbar Khan’s sowars prevented refugees got- 
ting in, and that Md. A. K. had ordered the destruction of the 
Feringees. The General seems indeed convinced of the friendship 
of the Surdar, at least for tho future. . . . He thinks he and Mac- 
gregor are getting over him by negotiation. He also is elated by 
rumours of Gen. Pollock being about to force the pass, and will 
scarcely listen to plans of defence, He has also positively de- 
clared against bringing in forage &c. from Charbagh or any neigh- 
bouring village, and said he would never sally by mght if we were 
besieged. Havelock and [ have been urging a foray for many 
weeks. At least I have, and lately Havelock has earnestly joined. 
We are short of forage, and the neighbouring villages aro open or 
feebly fortified. By going out at 4 A.a. we should be at say Char- 
bagh by daylight. Take 800 infantry, all the cavalry, and six guns. 
The village is open on onc side. Let us bring inall arms, ammu- 
nition, and clothing found; also as much grain and forago as our 
cattle and all the cattle of the village can carry; also all that the 
inhabitants male and female can carry: setting the men loose to 
bring in the remainder as a ransom for their females, and if resist- 
ance is made, destroy the village. We thus supply to a certain ex- 
tent, perhaps to a great extent, a pressing want, and repair in some 
degree the error of giving up the bulk of our cattle to the enemy, 
while we should break the confidence given them by the disaster 
of the Cabool force, thus enfeebling beforehand their attacks on 
us, and inspiriting our own men. The news of such a blow would 
cause hesitation and discouragement among the tribes opposing 
Gen. Pollock, and probably cause all, from this side of the Khyber, 
to return for the defence of their own homes. But the poor 
General is tied by the fear of retaliation on the captives in Lugh- 
man. 

Theav Monteath is talking now as if he repented his vote at 
the council of war. But surely, after voting and leading others to 
vote for treating, he does not now mean to refuse to abide by 
the conditions le offered, if the enemy accept them. I for one will 
be a party to no perfidy ; and though I opposed treating at all, yet 
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. being outvoted, and the terms being oflered by us, I shall give my 
voice for abiding by them, disastrous and shameful as I think them, 
for to violate faith would be worse still, 

Monteath broke down sadly there; Macgregor got hold of him, 
and fear is infectious. 

Lance Naik Heera arrived and reported Bygrave alive, and well 
treated by a chief named Nizamooddeen. He truly says the want 
of bundobust® was worse than the snow, and exclaimed to me, ‘Ah! 
sir, if we had had you to make the bundobust you made in the Pun- 
jab, we should all have arrived !’ 

The indignation of our men is deep and universal, and vengeance 
is their only thought. Their confidence in our ultimate success, 
too, is unshaken. 

Vigorous and skilful measures will yet set allright. May Pollock 
well support his present character. He has a noble field before 
him, and much is expected of him. He is of an able family too. TI 
hope to sce him a peer, the first of ouv service since Clive. 

A poor wretch, a servant of poor Major Ewart, reached the 
nearest villages, and was then cut down and left for dead, but - 
crawled in. 

Shall we never strike a blow to make these men respect us ? 


9 Dand-o-bast: srravgement, plan, method, or settlement. 
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Tae events of the siege of Jalalabad from the time when 
defence to extremity was chosen in preference to capitulation, 
till near the end of March, will not be recorded in great detail. 
There was much similarity between one day’s work and that 
of another. Forage parties and working parties were sent out, 
and somewhat timidly recalled when threatened by the enemy. 
There were, however, a few events which deserve more promi- 
nent mention, first of which was the arrival on February 11 
of the news of the birth of the Prince of Wales. It is curious 
to contrast the length of time occupied by the transit of the 
news from London, over three months, with that which would 
now suffice. Now, such news would be known in Peshawar on 
the same day as in London, and in three days instead of three 
months if would reach Jalalabad. 

The next news of importance, received two days later, was 
that Major-Gen. Pollock had arrived in Peshawar to command 
the force which was destined for the relief of the garrison. 

Pollock was the third officer nominated for this command ; 
the other two had been Sir Edmund Williams and Major-Gen. 
Lumley. 

The Governor-General expressed his satisfaction with the 
selection of Pollock, and declared his intention to invest 
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him with controlling political authority. Major-Gen. Pollock 
had seen service in Lake’s campaigns at Dig and Bhartpur 
(1804-5) ; in 1824 he commanded the Artillery with credit in 
the first Burmese war. His reputation was that of a safe and 
cautious officer, who, if not in the first rank as a commander, 
would not at any rate repeat the errors committed by Elphin- 
stone and Shelton. He was justly credited with correct know- 
ledge and appreciation of the native soldier, on whom the 
success of his expedition must greatly depend. The orders he 
received were such as to limit his operations to the relief and 
withdrawal of the garrison from Jalalabad. When he reached 
Peshawar he found an enormous proportion of Wild’s force in 
hospital, suffering from the most dangerous and infectious of 
all maladies, demoralisation. The officers too, it is grievous 
to record, were disheartened and hopeless, The new com- 
mander, with judgment and skill deserving of the highest 
praise, successfully combated this deplorable state of affairs, 
and overcame the reluctance of his force to enter the Khaibar. 
Tn this work he was ably assisted by Capt. Henry Lawrence, 
who had been sent to Peshawar by Mr. Clerk to facilitate Sikh 
co-operation. 

The next event—and it might have been disastrous—was 
the severe carthquake, on February 19, by which ‘in one 
moment the labours of three months were in a great measure 
destroyed, 

‘No time, however, was lost: the shocks had scarcely 
ceased, when the whole garrison was told off into working 
parties, and before night’ ' the fortifications were substantially 
repaired. Broadfoot was on the works when the catastrophe 
happened ; he turned to a friend beside him, and said, ‘ Now 
is the time for Akbar.’ His first thought was of the oppor- 
tunity afforded to the enemy. 

Havelock was sitting beside Sale writing a letter for him: 
they had just time to escape from the house when it fell in 
runs, 

Backhouse has recorded his improssions: ‘ or more than 
a minute the carth rolled like the waves of the sea; with 
difficulty one could keep his legs on level ground. Most of us 
expected the earth would open and swallow us. I affirm that 


’ Capt. G. Broadfoot’s report. 
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this was my own and the general expectation ; and more, it 
struck me that the end of the world was at hand. ‘The idea 
was of course momentary ; it passed; never shall I forget it.’ ? 

Another important event which occurred at this time was 
the arrival of Lord Ellenborough in Calcutta, and the de- 
parture of Lord Auckland. The new Governor-General arrived 
and assumed office on February 28, 1842, at a crisis till then 
unparalleled in the history of India. His predecessor’s policy, 
that of the Whig Government which had appointed him, was 
one of intervention in Afghanistan in order to insure greater 
safety to British interests in India from exterior aggression. 
Firrors of administration, civil and military, had resulted in 
the Kabul disasters and the paralysis of British power and 
influence throughout Afghanistan. At this juncture a Tory 
Government displaced the Whigs, and Lord Ellenborough 
was selected to succeed Lord Auckland. 

His previous career had proved him to be hardworking, able, 
and conscientious in the discharge of his duties ; and as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, he had acquired some special 
knowledge of India. Though a Tory, he was an ardent and 
thorough reformer; and like others of that class hc thereby 
incurred the hostility of the idle and inefficient. In addition 
to these, the preponderating class of respectable mediocrity 
viewed all Lord Ellenborough’s measures with suspicion and 
dislike. They granted him talent, but denied that he had 
principle or stability. His more vicious enemies have not 
scrupled to charge him with every possible offence, and to deny 
him a single redeeming quality. 

One thing clear to any soldier who has had the privilege 
of reading his letters on military subjects is, that he had a 
grasp of every professional detail which would have been 
highly creditable to one trained in the army, and which in his 
case was extraordinary. THis letters to the Commander-in- 
Chief and to Major-Generals Pollock and Nott contain ample 
evidence of this; whilst their correspondence with him, thie 
letters addressed to him by the Marquis of Wellesley and the 
Duke of Wellington himself, bear high testimony to his mili- 
tary knowledge and capacity. 

It is not intended, nor would this be the proper place, to 

? Backhouse’s diary. 
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enter fully into the merits and demerits of Lord Ellenborough’s 
administration. As a principal actor in the scene, he must 
appear often in these pages ; facts will be stated as far as they 
are known and relevant, and letters and despatches quoted. 
he deductions made from them can be tested by the capacity 
and knowledge of the reader. 

Tt had been Lord Auckland’s custom to correspond privately 
with almost every person in India who held an important 
position. He thus got separate opinions, which, being in a 
sense private though entirely on public affairs, were expressed 
with a freedom not admissible in official letters. This practice 
was continued by Lord Eenborough, who in addition kept up 
a voluminous correspondence with many statesmen and men 
of note in England, and with many foreign diplomatists. 

On assuming charge of his office, Lord Ellenborough found 
the Government totally demoralised by the news from Afghani- 
stan. He found letters arriving constantly from the chief 
officers under him, some recommending one course of action, 
others another. Mr. I. C. Robertson urged him to leave Cal- 
cutta forthwith, and come nearer the scenes of action, where 
he could see passing events without ‘the mists that ever seem 
to obscure the vision of those who look at the affairs of India 
through the medium of the Caleutta official atmosphere.’ His 
Lordship was also recommended to bring none in his train, 
in situations of influence, who were in any way committed to 
the policy ‘of which we are now reaping the fruits.’ Mr. 
Robertson proposed a simultaneous advance from Kandahar 
and Peshawar on Kabul in order to obliterate the traces of the 
recent disaster. Mr. Clerk held the same view and advocated 
similar measures ; when these had been effected, he considered 
that we might withdraw from Afghanistan with dignity and 
undiminished honour.’ 

Sir Jasper Nicolls, the Commander-in-Chief, on the other 
hand, expressed a strong opinion against the reoccupation of 
Kabul, These views had to be considered by the Governor- 
General, by whom a line of policy had to be declared and 
adopted. 

On March 15, after a fortnight’s experience and study, a 
brief period considering the issues involved, the opinions held 


§ Commander-in-Chief to the Government of India, January 24, 1842, 
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by the Governor-General in Council as to the measures to be 
pursued in Afghanistan were declared.‘ 

Hirst: ‘the possession of Afghanistan, could we recover it, 
would be a source of weakness rather than of strength in re- 
sisting the invasion of any army from the west ; and, therefore, 
that the ground upon which the policy of the advance of our 
troops to that country mainly rested has altogether ceased to 
exist.’ 

Second: the conduct of Shah Shuja was doubtful, and not 
such as to compel the British Government, alone, to maintain 
the tripartite treaty. 

Third: that military considerations alone must guide the 
course to be taken with the view of relieving our men in Afghani- 
stan, and of re-establishing our military reputation. 

Lastly: the falseness and danger of the position of our 
troops in Afghanistan were recognised. 

It was pointed out to be erroneous ‘ to suppose that a for- 
ward position in Upper Afghanistan would have the effect of 
controlling the Sikhs,’ or in Lower Afghanistan the Biluchis 
and Sindians. 


That which will really and will alone control the Sikhs, the 
Biluchis, and the Sindians, and all other nations beyond and within 
the Indus, is the knowledge that we possess an army, perfect in its 
equipment, possessed of all the means of movement, and so secure 
in its communications with the country trom which its supplies and 
its reinforcements are drawn, as to be able at any time to act with 
vigour and effect against any enemy. 

In war, reputation is strength; but reputation is lost by the 
rash exposure of the most gallant troops under circumstances which 
render defeat more probable than victory; and a succession of re- 
verses will dishearten any soldiers, and, most of all, those whose 
courage and devotion have been mainly the result of their confidence 
that they were always led to certain success, 


All unnecessary risk was, therefore, to be avoided ; but the 
object of inflicting signal punishment on the Afghans was 
deemed sufficient to justify some risk, care being taken to 
imsure success. 

The advantages of entering Kabul prior to retiring from 


‘ Goyernor-Gencral to the Com- ‘The policy was also announced to 
mander-in-Chief, March 15, 1842. Nott, Pollock, and Clerk. 
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the country were recognised, as also the fact that Gen. Pol- 
lock, not being then strong enough to force and kcep the 
Khaibar without the first reserve brigade, could not be per- 
mitted to occupy an advanced position beyond the pass. The 
despatch is an admirable one, and] aves nothing to be desired, 
if the propriety of a policy of withdrawal from Afghanistan 
be conceded. Considering that the Punjab was independent, 
and liable any day to be actively hostile, it would seem that 
the only alternative to withdrawal was the conquest of the 
Sikhs and annexation of their country, a measure absolutely 
out of the question at that moment. 

The native army was then greatly demoralised, and the 
reputation of the Iinglish as invincible was lost. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s early endeavours were to restore confidence and to 
encourage the troops. ‘To this task he devoted himself with 
characteristic energy. 

Necessarily ignorant of the abilities and character of his 
gencrals in the field, Pollock and Nott, he endeavoured by 
inquiry, by correspondence with them, and by noting their 
actions, to ascertain how far he might safely trust them in the 
very responsible positions they occupied. 

And now to return to Jalalabad: it does not appear that 
during the early part of March 1842 the duties performed by 
Broadfoot’s Sappers were in any way exceptional ; nevertheless 
on the 11th Gen. Sale, enlightened, it may be hoped, as to the 
injustice he had done them in despatches, issued the following 
‘after orders :’ 

The Major-General, haying had reason to believe, from the 
nature of the information given to him yesterday, that the enemy 
was attempting to drive a mine under some part of our northern 
defences, considered it to be expedient to order a sally to be made, | 
to ascertain this point, and to destroy any works that might have 
been commenced. 

Ho was fully satisfied with the manner in which the details 
placed under the command of Lieut.-Col. Dennie performed that duty. 

It fell to the lot of the detachment of the corps of Sappers under 
Capt. Broadfoot to be the most actively and closely engaged with 
the enemy on this occasion; and these troops, under their com- 
mander, fully maintained the character for boldness, and steadiness 
under fire, which they have fwly merited from the commencement 
of the operations of this force in the pass of Khoord Cabool. 
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Everywhere, and at all times, in the judgment of the Major- 
General, they have done the duty both of useful sappers and valu- 
able light infantry soldiers; and never has their conduct in the 
latter capacity been more creditable than this morning, 

The skirmishers of the detachment of the 85th N.I. and as many 
of the 18th ag were thus employed were equally worthy of com- 
mendation. 


Broadfoot remarked on this: 


Lieut. Orr, Lieut. Cunningham, and the two sergeants very 
conspicuous. We were much in advance of the 18th and 85th, and 
on the force retiring, were in close action. The other two corps 
did not wait for us, and we were charged by the cavalry as soon as 
the 18th and 85th disappeared. We repulsed them, and retired 
over bad ground followed by their whole force, which we had to 
repel, The above officers and non-commissioned officers were most 
useful, and showed the greatest coolness and bravery. 


Sale’s tribute to the services of the Sappers and of their 
commander is in its way sufficiently handsome. For the 
benefit of non-military readers, it is proper to explain that 
orders of this kind are not forwarded to Government nor made 
known to the public. The injury, therefore, done to Broadfoot 
and his corps by omitting to mention their services in de- 
spatches, was a public injury likely to affect him in his public 
capacity ; the amende here made was solely an acknowledgment 
of Sale’s error, not a public correction of it. 

The skirmishing on March 24 was on a larger scale than 
usual; and as on this occasion Broadfoot was severely wounded, 
and as the references to the subject in his letters are brief, the 
following deseription is borrowed from Backhouse’s journal. 


Forage parties attacked this morning on the river side... . At 
the west wall the action between our parties there and the enemy 
in the ravines was closer and warmer. One of the 18th and two of 
the Sappers were lilled, when they were ordered in. 

On seeing our parties retire, the enemy rushed in a body of some 
hundreds from the ravine, and, under cover of the old bank of the 
river, up to the post our troops had just quitted, and two of them, 
sword in hand of course, actually ascended to the top of the bank. 

Capt. Broadfoot, who was retiring with his Sappers into the 
place, seeing this, rushed back followed by lis men, and regained 
his old position, and immediately after ran down the bank, and 
with two or three men attacked tle foremost of tle enemy hand to 
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hand. He cut one down with his sword, while one of the few 
close to him bayoneted another. The whole body of the enemy 
immediately turned, en masse, in utter confusion, back to the ravine 
from which they had emerged, while the sapper party pitched in a 
fire of musketry from the end of the west wall, which they had re- 
occupied. Broadfoot now ran up the bank to call his men down to 
charge the flying enemy with the bayonet; but in the act of doing 
so, most unfortunately received a shot through the hip, 

The Sappers, shortly after, were again called in; but the enemy 
did not attempt a second time to follow them from the ravine. 


Capt. Abbott, writing of the same affair, said that on the 
enemy annoying our covering party, Capt. Broadfoot attacked 
them, and drove them back with loss. That then they collected 
in force, and Broadfoot retired towards the old walls, and much 
skirmishing followed. At length, the Sappers being called in 
from the walls, the enemy rushed valiantly on their rear. 
Broadfoot turned with a few men, charged, and killed three 
with his own hand, driving back the whole body in confusion. 
He was wounded in the hip; one Muropean and one sapper 
were killed, and two or three wounded. 

Wither description shows that the affair was a gallant one, 
and the wound received was severe.? 

The occurrence is referred to in the following extract from 
garrison orders of March 24, 1842: 


2. The Major-Goneral regrets extremely that the severe wound 
received this morning by Capt. Broadfoot, garrison engineer, will. 
deprive him of that officer’s valuable services, he hopes but for 
a short time; and at his request, Lieut. Orr is appointed to perform 
the duties of that office. 

8. The Major-General was highly gratified this morning by the 
spirited manner in which a detachment of H.M.’s 18th L,I. under 
Capt. Fenwick, and of the Sappers and Mincrs under Lieut. Orr, 
the whole led by Capt. Broadfoot, drove the enemy in confusion 


® SirJohn Campbell Brown, K.C,B., bathed with perspiration. His sword, 


a surgeon who joined Sale’s brigade 
with Capt. H. P. Burn from Gandamak, 
was standingon the wall watching the 
skirmish, He suddenly noticed Broad- 
foot, supported by two men, making 
his way towards the gates, and sent 
out a doolee for him. When brought 
jn he was very pnle, and his face was 


covered with the blood and brains of 
an adversary, was still in his hand. 
The doctor looked into the doolee, ex- 
pecting to be told about the wound; 
but Brondfoot’s first words were, ‘ Well, 
Brown, I had no iden a man’s head 
was so soft’! 
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and with loss from a work attached to the north-western wall, 
which they had temporarily taken possession of upon our working 
and foraging parties retiring. 


On this Broadfoot remarked : 


Lieut. Orr very forward on this occasion. His party imme- 
diately supported me, and was hotly engaged. 


This caused for a day or tio a little more respect on the part 
of the enemy for our foragers and working parties. But soon 
the old arrangement prevailed: « dozen or so of Akbar Khan’s 
men drove in our people ; or, to be more correct, our people were 
recalled on the appearance of this formidable body, and scarcity 
of forage as a natural consequence followed. 

Sale gravely discussed how many seers® of grass and of grain 
were required to keep horses and ponies in health. He asserted 
that grass cut one day was hay three days afterwards, and that 
10 lbs. of it were enough for a horse. He preferred useless argu- 
ment of this kind to the practical measure of sending out a party 
sufficiently strong to protect the grass cutters and foragers. It 
is melancholy to contemplate. But it has a humorous side also : 
witness the following description by Backhouse : 


These forage parties are quite farcical ; theyare either so posted 
as to afford no protection to the grass cutters, or the grass cutters 
invariably stray beyond their protection. Then down come a few 
of the enemy: in run the grass cutters, and the General immediately 
orders the forage parties to rm in also, no matter what their 
strength may be: and so our troops are, daily, drilled to run before 
a twentieth part of their own numbers! . The enemy, after beat- 
ing our troops in, then go home to chaff about it; andshortly after, 
out again go the grass cutters, without any forage parties at all, 
except perhaps half a dozen dismounted troopers, and cut a good 
day's supply. 

The enemy, having gained ono victory in the morning over our 
troops, do not trouble themselves about the grass cutters a second 
time, but merely send a few footmen to fire long shots at the un- 
fortunate squatters; and there they now sit, some hundreds, in tho 
marshy ground opposite the river gate, while ten or twelve of the 
enemy are every minute sending a shot amongst them from a dis- 
tance of about 400 or 500 yards. But blacky moves not: these 
Hindustanis are capital s¢ttevs under any circumstances. 


* A secr is @ measure equal to two pounds, 
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It should, perhaps, be explained for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, that our black fellow-subjects in the Hast gene- 
rally do everything in a way precisely contrary to that which 
obtains in this country. They usually write from right to left, 
sve from left to right ; in speaking of parents they say mother 
and father, we say father and mother; asa mark of respect 
they uncover the feet, we uncover the head; when at work, 
cutting grass for example, they sit down, or squat, in & man- 
ner to us unattainable, while in this country the mower or 
reaper stands, 

Just before the end of the month, Backhouse from the walls 
gaw one of his guns, which had fallen into the enemy’s hands in 
the Kabul disaster, paraded by them with pomp and circum- 
stance, and was not allowed to go out and retake it. Full of in- 
dignation he went to his tent, ‘after witnessing about as dis- 
eraceful a sight as it has been, hitherto, my lot as a British 
officer to behold.’ 

A large number of Akbar’s people were on their way to the 
Khaibar, and one ‘of my former guns (which was lost with the 
Kabul foree) has just been drawn past this place, within three- 
quarters of a mile, and about 200 of the enemy’s horse and 
foot, who were scattered about, its only protection. In less than 
twenty minutes the gun might have been in this fort. . . . The 
General is worse than I have hitherto called him.’ And the 
wtiter proceeded to supply the omission. Nothing could per- 
suade the General to sally out. 

‘Imuch fear that there are a good many other officers, 
besides the General, who wish to have as little to say to the 
enemy as possible ; amongst them Lieut-Col. Monteath, C.B., 
appears to be very much against anything like an active 
defence... .’ He added that he was glad to be able to say 
that Col. Dennie was now ‘ quite on the other tack.’ 

It will be seen how completely Backhouse had recovered 
from the state he was in at the first council, when he voted 
against Broadfoot. Even when Pollock wrote announcing the 
postponement of his advance to the relief of Jalalabad, and 
when suspicion was still in his mind that Government did not 
intend to exert its strength to save them, but to procrastinate 
‘in the sure and certain hope that time must ultimately floor 
us all, and that there the matter will end,’ he counselled vigour. 
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‘ We have only to attack Akbar with vigour to floor him and his 
altogether, and it is undoubtedly the General’s duty to make the 
attempt now that an opportunity offers itself; most officers in 
the garrison axe of this opinion, and Capt. Havelock has said 
all lie could to the General in favour of it, but in vain.’ 

This want of vigour emboldened the Afghans so much, that 
they actually brought their flocks to graze within 600 yards of 
the walls ; a proceeding which at once destroyed the forage and 
stimulated the appetites of the garrison. 

At length the General was persuaded to permit an attempt 
to capture the sheep: success rewarded the enterprise, 481 
sheep were brought in, ‘a very pleasing addition to our com- 
missariat resourees.’’ The Afghans were furious, and Akbar 
swore he would have the sheep back; but, as Backhouse said, 
he must look sharp about it, as ‘the flock is going the way of 
all flesh pretty fast.’ 

It is worthy of record, and by no means the sole instance 
of similar conduct on the part of our native troops, that the 
35th N.I. gave up their share of the sheep, 40 in number, to 
the 18th L.I. because they believed that Europeans required 
animal food more than they did. 

On April 5 and 6 it was reported that Gen. Pollock had 
attempted to force the Khaibar pass, and had failed. 

Akbar Khan, on hearing this, caused a salute to be fired, 
which induced the officers of the garrison to wait on Gen. Sale 
and beg that he would lead them at once against the Afghans. 

The General opposed the proposal, and raised many objec- 
tions ; words ran high, and the case seemed hopeless, but at last 
he agreed to make the attempt. The success of the enterprise 
is well known, and is recorded in a despatch which, though not 
free from error, is less misleading than others from the same 
source, 

A few extracts from Backhouse’s description of the fight will 
be found of interest. The foree was divided into three columns, 
the centre under Col. Dennic, the left under Col. Monteath, and 
the right, in the absence of Capt. Broadfoot, wounded, under 
Capt. Havelock ; the whole being commanded by Gen. Sale in 
person. 

Reference to the sketch of Jalalabad and its environs * 


7 Eextract from garrison order. & Pp, 47. 
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will greatly assist the reader in following Backhouse’s de- 
scription. 

‘All got quickly out and formed in columns, with skirmishers 
pushed in advance of each column, when “ forward”’ was the word for 
this day. The enemy soon opened a peppering fire on the right 
column as it passed to the right of the ‘‘ old patched-up fort,” which 
was the advanced post of the enemy, and oceupied by 200 or 800 of 
their best men. Havelock kept moving and took no notice of this 
old fort, the plan being’ to go straight on to the enemy’s camp, and 
disperse or destroy their horse, their principal strength. 

‘Gen. Sale, however, who was with the centre column and passing 
to the left of the ‘‘ patched-up fort,” on getting well peppered, ordered 
the 13th to carry it, and in the attempt we suffered considerably : in 
fact, our whole loss was sustaincd here, and, of course, fell principally 
on the 13th.’ 


The guns were sent for, Abbott and Macgregor battering 
one bastion, Backhouse and Dawes another. 


During the delay occasioned by these proceedings, the right 
column had got aliead, just in advance of ‘No. 1 Fort,’ and the 
enemy’s horse had collected and some of them had come down 
upon it. Havelock here halted, formed square, and beat them back. 
The left column, which was also halted, now became threatened by 
the enemy’s cavalry in force, when Gen. Sale was persuaded to leave 
the old ‘ patched-up fort’ and push on to the main object. 


Then were the Afghans driven before our troops for some 
three miles into Akbar’s camp, where, though they fired a few 
guns, nothing lke a stand was made. As the Hinglish came 
in af one side, Akbar and his followers bolted out at the other. 


‘ Although Gen. Sale did not pursue, the rout of the enemy was 
complete, and they dispersed in all directions, leaving four guns (all 
they had), all their tents, with three standards,’ and plenty of grain 
and supplies. 

‘It is impossible to say whatthe strength of the enemy might have 
been; but in all probability they were neither materially above or 
below 2,000 horse and 1,000 foot. Noris it possible to say what the 
enemy suffered in killed, as all those killed at a distance by the guns 
were, of course, carried off, our steady advance and frequent halts 
giving them ample time. Not above thirty dead were counted on the 
field, nine of these being inside the “ patched-up fort,”’ where our own 
loss in killed must have equalled that of the enemy, 

‘Our only regret is the loss of poor old Col. Dennie, of the 13th, 
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who fell while gallantly bringing on the regiments to try and wet 
into the ‘ patched-up fort.” ’ 


* Describing the fighting at this fort, Backhouse continued : 


There must have been some strange work going on here, the 
18th putting their muskets in through the loopholes, and firing 
in, while the enemy were in the same manner firing out at them. 
The rascals inside pulled one of the 18th muskets in, and the 18th 
in exchange pulled one of theirs out, which proved to be one of the 
late 44th.° 


The result of this gallant affair was that the garrison 
achieved its immediate relief. Akbar retired, carrying with 
him the prisoners from Lughman, and his army was nowhere 
to be seen. Backhouse concluded his description by moralis- 
ing on the state of man, the state of military life, and the 
value of its honours and rewards as exemplified by the fact 
that to Sir R. Sale, to his Staff, and to his regiment would fall 
the chief rewards and glory of the defence of Jalalabad. 

Pollock’s force arrived on April 16, unopposed save dnring 
two days in the Khaibar pass. After great cxertion the Sikh 
troops had been induced to co-operate. ‘There are two en- 
trances to the Khaibar pass, which unite at Ali Masjid; the 
shorter, seven miles long, called the Shadi Bagiéri route, and 
the other, fourteen miles long, the Jaba ki route. Pollock 
selected the shorter, and the other, with a longer exposure to 
danger, was assigned to our allies. With this arrangement 
we can have no quarrel; in the general interest of the expe- 
dition the harder task was assigned to the Sikhs; but if they 
chcerfully undertook it and performed if gallantly, we might 
expect, at least, that the thanks of the Gencral would be 
tendered to them, and that they would be favourably men- 
tioned in despatches. Far from it, their services were as 
completely ignored by Pollock as those of Broadfoot’s Sappers 
had been by Sale. Fortunately in both instances the clear 
sight of the Governor-General detected the omission, and the 
errors were rectified. 

No description of the defence of Jalalabad would be com- 
plete without the insertion of Lord Ellenborough’s notification 
which he issued at once on hearing the glad tidings of the 


9 The 44th Regiment was part of the Kabul force recently destroyed. 
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victory of April 7. In it he applied to the garrison the term 
‘jthustrious,’ which it has borne ever since, and which it well 
deserved. He appealed successfully to the spirit and feelings 
of the army, and it is not too much to say that the notifica- 
tion in question is @ model of what such a document should 
be, written in such circumstances. 

Gir William Casement, the military member of Council 
in Calcutta, wrote : 


‘Your Lordship’s orders,’ of the 21st and 80th April, announcing 
the victory of the illustrious garrison of Jalalabad, and their conse- 
quent rewards, ‘ will be perused by every soldier throughout India, 
with feelings of pride and gratitude, and will add more to the real 
strength of the army than would be effected by an augmentation of 
10,000 men.’ 


Sir Herbert Edwardes, long afterwards, remarked on the 
fine sympathy and truth of the words which revived the spivit 
of the army. 


Novirication BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL oF INpia. 
Benares: April 21, 1842. 

The Governor-General feels assured that every subject of the 
British Government will peruse with the deepest interest and satis- 
faction the report he now communicates of the entire defeat of the 
Afghan troops under Mahomed Akbar Khan by the garrison of 
Jellalabad. 

That illustrious garrison, which by its constancy in endwiing pri- 
vation, and by its valour in action, has already obtained for itself 
tho sympathy and respect of every true soldier, has now, sallying 
forth from its walls, under the command of its gallant leader, Major- 
Gen. Sir Robert Sale, thoroughly beaten in open field an enemy 
of more than three times its numbers, taken the standards of their 
boasted cavalry, destroyed their camp, and recaptured four guns 
which, under cireumstances which can never again occur, had during 
the last winter fallen into thew hands. 

The Goyernor-General cordially congratulates the army upon the 
return of victory to its ranks. 

He is convinced that there, as in all former times, it will be 
found, while,.as at Jellalabad, the European and native troops, 
mutually supporting each other, and eyineing equal discipline and 
valour, are led into action by officers in whom they justly confide. 

The Governor-General directs tliat the substance of tlis notifi- 
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cation, and of Major-Gen. Sir Robert Sale’s reports, be carefully 
made known to all the troops, and that a salute of twenty-one guns 
be fired at every principal station of the army. 


Careful search has been made in voluminous records, public 
and private, for a clue as to what first brought Broad foot’s 
services in Jalalabad prominently to Lord Ellenborough’s 
notice. .No trace of any interest having been used has been 
found ; and since Sale’s earlier despatches, as has been already 
stated, omitted to mention these services, his Lordship’s early 
recognition of them must be credited partly to the insight 
into character and quick appreciation of talent which he, in 
common with other great rulers, possessed to an eminent 
degree ; and partly, im all probability, to the general sympathy 
with the army which he had always evinced. 

The first letter the Governor-General addressed to Broad- 
foot was on hearing that he had been severely wounded. It 
is as follows: 

Allahabad: April 25, 1842. 

Sir,—I heard with great regret of the severe wound you sustained 
lately in action in Jelalabad. I trust that it will not for any 
lengthened period prevent your service in the field, where your con- 
duct hag been so distinguished upon all occasions. Ishould be glad 
to hear from yourself how you are. 

If you should be capable of active service, I will endeavour to 
find some mode of employment for you where your presence will be 
useful. If you should be, at present, unable to act in the field, I 
will endeavour to find some employment for you which will uot 
require great bodily action. 

I remain, sir, your faithful friend and servant, 
EXLLENBOROUGH, 


This letter, it will readily be acknowledged, is most kind 
and considerate. It is, moreover, one which would attach the 
officers of the garrison to Lord Ellenborough and his Govern- 
ment; for they could not fail to rejoice at the evident interest 
taken in one of themselves. To it Broadfoot replied : 

Jelalabad: May 14, 1842. 

My Lord,—I had yesterday the honour of receiving your Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 25th ult., and I beg to assure you that I am not 
more flattered by so great and unexpected a distinction as your Lord- 
ship’s approbation so expressed, than I am penetrated by the kind- 
ness of your inquiries and offers of protection. 
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My wound is so nearly healed that I have already in part resumed 
my duties, and have every reason to hope tliat in a week or ten 
days I shall be fit for active service in the field, where it will be my 
endeavour and my pride to merit your Lordship’s favour better than 
T can pretend to have done hitherto. 

With reference to future employment, my ambition is to serve 
the Government and my country in the way your Lordslip may con- 
sider me most likely to be useful; and if, in subordination to this, I 
might express a wish, if would be to serve in the field till the end 
of the war, whether with the corps I have now the honour to com- 
mand or otherwise. Thave &e. 

. G. Broaproot. 
To the Right Honourable Lord Ellenborough. 


The following letter, written when suffering from his wound, 
refers in some measure to events already described. Allusion, 
it will be observed, is made to correspondence with Colin 
Mackenzie, then a prisoner at Badiabad. On Apvril 26, Akbar 
Khan sent him to Jalalabad on parole to negotiate for the re- 
lease of the prisoners. He returned, unsuccessful, on the 29th. 


Jelalabad: April 17, 1842, 


My dear Maleolmson,—Yesterday Gen. Pollock’s force arrived, 
and for the first time for several months we received letters, all 
former communications having been confined to a scrap of paper 
(on public business) small enough to be concealed in a quill, and 
this only two or three times amonth. We had four months’ English 
news to receive. From you I received your notes of January 
15 and 27, and your letter of the 17th ; andam merely able to certify 
under my own hand that I am alive, and would have been well but 
for a wound received on the 24th ultimo, which is getting better, 
but still lays me up. ; 

The papers will probably give you more or less accurate accounts 
of our doings here. At present I cannot; and perhaps by the 
time I have strength enough, the tale will be too old to tell. There 
has been some secret history, which will now probably never be 
known, but which will when we meet I dare say interest you, for we 
have been in cireumstances rare in British armies, or even in modern 
war, and such as could not fail to try men severely. 

Briefly, our history is that our defensive works were far advanced ; 
we were, in fact, secure against such enemies by the middle of 
February. Then came Mahomed Acbar Khan, who, speedily finding 
there was little hope of carrying the place by arms, proceeded to 
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blockade us. On February 19 n earthquake damaged our defences 
very- seriously, and almost destroyed the town. Great labour on 
the part of the troops soon set matters right. About the end of 
the month the enemy commenced a system of almost daily attacks 
on our foragers and working parties, and on tho fort itself; each 
contest of course had its own little history, now hardly worth re- 
cording ; at all events, Fam too weak. 

On March 24 they attacked with more than ordinary boldness ; 
but a sortie, commanded by your humble servant, overthrew them 
in a manner that prevented them over returning. ‘They say, till — 
then, the more sanguine hoped to take the place, but after that all 
despaired ; but I got a bullet into my body for my pains, 

After several days of rest we took the offensive by going and 
driving in a flock of their sheep, dispersing and killing the guards, 
who fled. Nothing then ocenrred till the 7th, when the enemy’s 
camp was attacked, and he fled, leaving guns, tents, and all in our 
hands. 

They heard of Pollock’s snecess in the Khyber, though to us it 
was reported our troops were defeated. Mahomed Acbar fled early, 
and carricd off the prisoners and hostages from Lughman. 

Tho country is in terror of us. Mahomed Acbar’s present abode 
and intentions are not very well known. 

The Shah is murdered, and all in confusion at Cabool. But I must 
stop. I meant to inclose a letter home, but this will be too early 
for the mail, and I am mnch exhausted, you may easily believe. 

April 20.—After seven months withont pay, my poor fellows are 
in rags, and their many wants, now we are relieved, have occupied 
me to exhaustion, and so much go that I could not finish this till now. 

It is not certiuinly known where the poor prisoners were carried 
after the defeat of the enemy on the 7th. Negotiations were in pro- 
gress (not very hopeful) for their release, but no intercourse has taken 
place since Acbav’s flight. 

Isend you a copy of poor Colin’s' last letter to me. I never had 
but one before, though tho other prisoners wrote often; but they and 
we were obliged to be very cantious, as all letters wore sent open and 
translated to Mahomed Acbar, by a Dellii College student with him. 
A letter sent secretly by Pottinger reached this, but the cireumstance 
was discovered (by our despatches being intercepted), and caused 
severe usage and threats to the poor prisonors. I wrote very cautiously, 
and spoke very respectfully of Mahomed Acbavr; but they took it into 
their heads I was an obstacle to the attainment of their wislies; and, 
you will sea by Colin’s lettor, interdicted for a time correspondence 
with me, 

’ Colin Mackenzie. 
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We have been quite shocked, in getting newspapers, at the conduct 
of persons in Peshawur, or the provinces, writing to the papers 
fabrications that must have caused great misery to the suffering 
relatives of those who have fallen. People known here to be killed 
are said to be alive; aud Dr. Brydon or a Jelalabad letter coolly 
quotedas authority, Alas! there is little reason to look for a single 
Tiuropean except those known to be in Cabool, and lately in 
Lughman. Poor Brydon too, whose collectedness in trying cireum- 
stances, and whose caution and accuracy of memory, are remarkable, ig 
made to father every sort of contradiction. He is recovered of hig 
wounds, and marched this morning with a detachment to the Kh yber. 

The affair of the 7th was a very brilliant one : errors there were, 
but these will always occur. I was of course not there, being then 
in the early stage of the wound ; but my place was admirably filled 
by a better man, Havelock, who commanded my column, I hope it 
will be the means of getting him his promotion. 

Gen, Pollock’s difficulties have been great, from the previons 
failures and the depression among the troops. It hag filled me with 


‘ shame to hear of the way officers talked there ; and I fear this un- 


manly, nay disgraceful, state of things is not yet at an end; but this 
has existed in every army even under able leaders. It ruined Sir 
John Moore, and Wellington’s correspondence shows how he had to 
contend againstit. Mismanagement and feeble commanders always 
produce it. Vigour and success remove it. , 

Pollock’s attack on the Afreedees seems to have been judicious 
and well executed. At Dakha there was a little mismanagement, 
but, I believe, not his. 

Tam bedridden, and hardly know what is going on. There are 
difficulties regarding supplies, and a hesitation apparent, that make 
me fear a little the want of previous preparation and forethought, 
as well as of a fixed plan, without which no military enterprise can 
prosper. 

What are all the paper's raving about Acbar’s humanity and inno- 
cence? ‘The Afghans and Acbar are no worse than other nations in 
tle same stato of civilisation’; but ferocious cruelty and treachery 
are universal among them. Add to this the Mahomedan religion 
and the fanatical excitement lately raised, and you will wonder at 
nothing. Why, what I have seen with my own eyes, and what I 
know to have ocenvred, would make quiet people's blood run cold. 

I know that Macnaghten’s murder was considered by Mahomed 
Acbar's nearest relations (to one of whom I may, when well and at 
leisure, or when we mect, introduce you) as a clever and legitimate 
stratagem. Had poor Macnaghten been in any degree acquainted 
with mankind, had he even known what Afghans are, he would no 
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more have gone out as he did, than he would have shot himself, 
Why, the old grey-bearded men came out with oaths and protestations 
of pity, and with bread in their hands, to a poor fugitive officer near 
this, to throw him off lis guard, and having succeeded in doing so, 
with a knife ripped up his belly as he was patting the man on his 
shoulder. Now this they look upon as an act of piety and clever- 
ness, ‘ You do not know how to make war,’ said a Barukzye chief tio 
me. ‘ You take a place, and spare the people: nay, give rowards 
to your enemies (too true of Macnaghten), when you should invite 
the heads to meet you, and seize and kill them, and then take the 
place—kill every man and old woman, have the women ravished, and 
the boys and girls given to the troops. Then all the neighbouring 
places are afraid, and submit. That was how Dost Mahomed con- 
quered the Kohistan; but he was a wise man till the Kuzzilbashes 
ruined him’! ‘This was a very superior man, anda very near rela- 
tion of the Dost; a first cousin, son of Futeh Khan’s elder brother, 
by the same mother, a very different relationship here from brother- 
hood only by the father. 

But I must stop; my strength fails, and the inflammation of the 
eyes threatens to return. 

T have only had one interview with Gen. Pollock ; he wag kind 
and frank. My impression was, that he is much above anything 
wo have yet seon in this country. What he has done has been well 
done, though difficult ; but it still remains to be seen whether he is 
quite equal to the very arduous task before him. I trust and hope 
he is; and if so, and if Government do thei duty, all will be well. 

You mention a note inclosed in yours from your chief secretary ; 
but it came not, I havo heard of him. 

You will observe the religious tone of Colin’s letter.? It is not 
more so than his letters and conversation on all occasions. He has 
boen very religious for several years, and ever siice his wife’s death. 

Write to yours ever affectionately, 
G. Broaproor. 

T trust all yours are well at home. 

Tho wound is low in the right side, through the top of the hip 
bone into the abdomon ; ball cut out between navel and groin; a 
very narrow escape. Send my news on at once to Gen. Cullen, 
and say to-morrow I begin, but it may take mo days to finish, 
letters both to him and Lord Elphinstone. From the latter I have 
a most kind letter. The unfortunate General, his relation, will 
now be made the scapegoat of all. His error (being bedridden) 
was not resigning the command in name as well as in reality. 


* The letter is not reproduced for want of space. 
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Too weak to copy Colin's note ; to-morrow you shall have both 
that and hig former one. Yours ever, G. B. 


You say many abont you were intorested for me. Thank all 
most kindly. I know not how it is, I feel every kindnoss still most 
sensibly, and yet seem to myself, since William’s death, utterly 
geared and burnt up in the heart. The future is joyless. 


Broadfoot’s letters at this time are naturally full of refo- 
rences to the prisoners. In one to Mr. Loch, after mentioning 
that two lakhs of rupees had been offered, and three lakhs 
(30,0001.) would be given if necessary for their release, he 
remarked: ‘A little more vigour in our military arrange- 
ments would secure their release better than treating with 
such men.’ This view was shared by Lord Ellenborough, 
who has been, it is believed unjustly, accused of indifference 
to their fate. 

Broadfoot never omitted a fair opportunity of recording 
his appreciation of the services of his subalterns ; in the letter 
just cited, he wrote : 


Young Orr is my adjutant, and a most gallant and intelligent 
soldier. Another officer with me is a son of Allan Cunningham the 
poet ; and two braver or more promising officers are not in the ser- 
vice. If TI lost them, this force, large as it is, could not roplace 
them (excepting one young officer, Lieut. Mayne, of the Quarter- 
master-General’s Departmen t). 


On hearing of Pollock’s arrival at Jalalabad, Lord Ellen- 
borough published a general order announcing the fact, and 
directing the issue of a medal to the garrison. The following 
extracts haye special interest as showing his clear perception 
of the nature and value of Pollock’s services, and of those, 
rendered by the garrison. 

Allahabad : April 30, 1842. 

The Governor-General has received a report from Major-Gen. 
Pollock, C.B., dated the 16th instant, announcing his arrival at 
Jellalabad. 

The Major-General has thus carried into offect the orders of the 
Government in a manner which entitles him to the highest appro- 
bation. 

Receiving the command of the army at Peshawur under cireum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, he has, in the midst of new and unfore- 
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seon embarrassments and disappointments, preserved a firm mind, 
and, justly relymg upon his own judgment, he has at last, with equal, 
discretion and decision, accomplished the object he was directed to 
effect. 

The Governor-General requests Major-Gen. Pollock to accept. 
his acknowledgments of the good service he has thus rendered 
to the Government of India, and begs he will communicate to the 
gallant officers and troops under his command the entire satisfac- 
tion with which their conduct has been regarded on this occasion. 

The Governor-General has already, in communicating the de- 
spatch from Major-Gen. Sir Robert Sale, K.C.B., dated the 7th 
instant, expressed his high sense of the services of that officer, and 
of the garrison of Jellalabad, terminating on that day by a decisive 
victory, which would have left nothing to desire had @ol. Dennie 
survived to enjoy it. 

The garrison of Jellalabad having on that day achieved its safety 
by its own prowess, and being now reunited to the army by the 
movements of the force under the command of Major-Gen. 
Pollock, C.B., it remains only for the Governor-General to testify, 
his opinion of the just. claims of that garrison to the gratitude of 
the Government and of their country. 


The Governor-General, taking into -consideration the many: 
great privations to which the troops composing the garrison of 
Jellalabad were exposed during the blockade of that place, and the 
noble fortitude with which all such privations were borne, as well 
as the various losses the troops sustained, is pleased to direct that 
a donation of six months’ batta be made to all the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates, European and native, who. 
composed the garrison of Jellalabad on April 7, 1842. 


One or two opinions of distinguished soldiers on Lord 
Tilleuborough’s notifications and general orders have already 
been quoted: the impression they made on Broadfoot may be 
gathered from the following extract from a letter dated 
May 16, 1842, to Dr. Malcolmson : 


Have you seen Lord Ellenborough’s order ? Its effect has. been 
extraordinary. When such is seen to be the head, the miserable 
grumblings we have had will quickly cease. There is great discrimi- 
nation in praising Pollock, ‘Thisis of the Wellesley school, and will 
soon raise the tone of the troops to that of the great Marquis’s 
bime. 

He has even addressed to me a most handsome aud kind Ictter, 
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“ 


which, even not deserving, I confess I felt vain of. I send you a 
copy, which pass on to Gen, Cullen and home. 


Broadfoot next referred to Colin Mackenzie’s fruitless mis- 
gion on behalf of the prisoners, and to his having returned to 
wv captivity which then seemed hopeless, though some of his 
tricads urged that circumstances which had occurred had re- 
leased him from his parole.‘ Poor Colin—most noble Colin— 
the modern Regulus as Havelock truly styles him, has been in 
ggain on his fruitless mission. Heroism such as his may gild 
even defeats such as ours.’ 

Of Gen. Elphinstone in the same letter Broadfoot wrote 
that he was a high-minded, generous, and most unfortunate 
man. He did not surrender to the Afghans, ‘ but was en- 
trapped and detained in spite of repeated demands to be sent 
back that he might perish with his men. He was reduced to 
mental and bodily imbecility by disease, but never ceased to 
be a brave and high-spirited soldier.’ 

In a letter to Mrs. Bayley, dated May 8, 1842, in which 
the good service performed by Colin Mackenzie at Kabul is 
detailed, it is mentioned that when Sir W. Macnaghten was 
murdered, Mackenzie and George Lawrence 


were savagely attacked by the multitude, and Colin’s life saved only 
by [the] extraordinary exertions of a chief (Moyunoodeen Khan), who 
literally risked his own life to savehim. ‘This chief has all along been 
one of the most active and boldest of our enemies both at Cabool 
and here; but between him and Colin there is a strict alliance. 
Oddly enough, there is every reason to believe it was this very man 
who wounded me. He intimated as much to Colin, and gave so 
minute an account of the transaction that he must have been pre- 
sent. He performed the feat with a double-barrelled gun, the 
plunder of some unfortunate officer. For his care of Colin, however, 
I have gent him word that if ever he falls into the hands of the 
‘Black Kafirs,’ as my meni are called, to seek me out, and heshall be 
saved. ... 

As for me, Iam pretty generally known; and, among other desig- 
nations, rejoice in the title Tor kalee Feringee, and Feringee Siyah 
posh, which in Pushtoo and Persian signify ‘ black-coated Feringce :’ 
this, from a velyet shooting jacket of Colin’s which I borrowed in 
Cabool, and, having worn eight months, shall never return. 

Regarding Colin there are many conjectures: that he is my 
brother is certain, but then his being Sir W. Macnaghten’s son is 
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puzzling, seeing that I have no claim to that honour, The graver 
shake their heads at it, as confirming some strange stories of the 
domestic manners of the Kafirs, and doubtless conclude our expulsion 
indispensable to the preservation of Afghan morality from corruption 
by such examples, as there is little hope of our locking up our ladies 
as we ought. 


Broadfoot’s next letter to the same lady is quoted in full: 
Jelalabad ; May 20, 18-42. 

My dear Mrs. Bayley,—hast sight I had the very great pleasuro 
of receiving your letter of the 29th of April, and though tlus is our 
latest day for the overland mail and I have not yet written home, 
I cannot defer at least thanking you for your kind remembrance of 
me. Would that it had arrived but a few days earlier! for then poor 
Colin would have shared my pleasure; but he, alas! is once more 
among the Afghans, whom, however, barbarous as thoy are, his 
heroism and virtue have filled with admiration. I have just been 
visited by some leading men of the tribes westward of this valley, 
who spoke of his self-devotion as to them incomprehensible, ‘ for,’ 
said they, ‘he is not deceived, he is a wise man, and knows how. 
Afghans observe treaties; yet he goes back, when he has it in his. 
power to remain in safety.’ When Colin was last here, we heard of 
Mahomed Akbar going to Cabool. Some, whose opinions are of 
weight, doubted Colin’s obligation to return, but he would not listen 
to this. My own opinion was, though Mahomed Akbar’s renewing. 
hostilities showed how little he was sincere, yet that, as he was not 
bound to abstain from them, Colin was not free to remain; but 
I did think him entitled to remain till it was known whether the | 
excitement of this mew war would render his present escort in- 
sufficient to protect his passage, and above all to learn whether the 
samo cause had produced any popular outrage on the other prisoners. 
Colin agreed, but urged but too truly that delay on his part might 
provoke these outrages, and he therefore departed. 

Wo have not yet heard of him, but there has hardly been time 
even if ho go only to Tezeen, though he will most likely have to 
go to Cabool. Anxious about him we cannot but be, yet I know 
the men with him are desirous to protect him, and I believe them 
able to do so, for they are relations of the principal chief, near rela- 
tions, and the esteem they perceive Colin enjoys here has confirmed 
their opinion, already very high, of his yalue asa hostage in their 
hands. These men fought against us all the way from Cabool to 
Gundumuk, and then, returning to Cabool, fought there till they 
accompanied Mahomed Akbar to this place. They were a good deal 
with me, being fond of talking to us of any affairs where they had 
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‘chanced to see any officer they remembered, and they one and all 
spoke of Colin with unfeigned wonder. His defence of his fort and 
cutting his way after all to cantonments, whose occupants did not 
dare to go to him, and his brilliant valour to the last, made them 
doubt his being of the same race as those who, alas! but too often 
showed differently before them. ‘Had he,’ said they repeatedly, 
‘been ruler, the victory would not have been ours,’ for they well 
know who did, and who did not, advocate vigorous measures. They 
also spoke with reverence of his wisdom ; ‘for,’ said they, ‘le speaks 
ns kings and wuzeers cannot speak.’ 

But I must not forget to ask you to put for him a question to 
Thoby Pringsep, which, however, I am not sure anyone ‘but Lord 
Fillenborough can answer ; namely, whether, because of the general 
failure at Cabool, all who served there will bo exeluded from 
honours? Téxchision is in such cases very common, and with 
reason, in general, because disaster is usually owing to mismanage- 
ment, and it would not do to reward those who, having brought on 
a public misfortune, display courage, or even skill, in meeting it. 
his would almost induce men to get’ into scrapes in order to be 
honoured for getting well through them. But in cases where one 
set of men cause the misfortune, and others diminish its extent, or 
its disgrace, by their courage or skill, the latter surely should, and I 
believe usually do, receive their reward. But Colin has, besides 
the latter merit, a separate claim altogether from the others. On 
November 2 he was not in the cantonments, nor with Brigadier Shel- 
ton, butin a fort in the city. He was attacked—they were not; with 
them all was indecision, or fecble efforts the defeat of which de- 
moralised the troops—with him a desperate defence (with less than 
100 Jezailchees and thirty of my Sapper's) for two days, and finally 
cutting through the enemy a safe passage, not only for his men, but 
for the wives and families of my regiment, who were left at Cabool, 
[and have] since [been] massacred. 

Surely such an action as this will not miss its reward because 
the large force to which he fought his way failed in following his 
example. There may be delay for inquiry, but I feel certain that, 
under Lord Eonborongh, Colin will not, in the end, want the 
jionours he has so nobly merited. He was with me whenI received 
a most kind and flattering letter from Lord Ellenborough, and trom 
it first conceived hopes that he would not be overlooked, and car- 
ried back to his fellow-prisoners the belief, which will lighten their 
captivity, that the new Government is one likely to excite their 
armies to the effort necossary to their deliverance. Unfortunately 
he loft before Lord F5.’s order was received, which would have 
greatly delighted him, for none felt more than le how bitterly dis- 
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couragement of the heads had prepared the Cabool troops to sink 
into misfortune. 

You aro, I know, almost angry that I should bore you with all 
this, which, you will perceive, is for Thoby, who ought to be greatly 
flattered by having such a channel of correspondence. But you 
will forgive me when you remember it is at Colin’s request. One 
thing more he asked me to say; namely, that had we been able to 
advance on Cabool before the terror of the enemy had subsided, we 
should, by this time, have had every prisoner; but that their re- 
lease is now indefinitely postponed. I will not farther plague you 
by writing aé¢ Thoby on this subject; but must say to yourself 
merely that I do much fear we cannot hope for their deliver- 
Mice now, on any but terms not to be thought of, till we have 
renewed the enemy’s terror by fresh victories ; and these I hope 
soon to contribute mon petit possible to obtain. Tasy, with such a 
force, they will be, and I hope early. 

What you tell me of Lord Ellenborough’s kind views with 
regard to me has greatly surprised me, as I cannot think how he 
could have thought me worthy of so much. I fear you are here not 
blameless, and all your most kind circle, with Thoby as the organ, 
in raising an opinion of pauvre mot that I shall find it hard to 
disappoint only moderately, Yet I will not say I am not greatly 
gratified thereby, as I was by his lettev, for it is most kind; and 
above all, his last order shows not only the hearty understanding 
and value of their doings that soldiers rejoice at in their rulers, but 
a discrimination (in praising Gen. Pollock, for example) not of 
late years usual. I trust, however, the Governor-General will not 
think of placing me in any situation Bengal officers look on as 
exclusively their own; for it would bring on him a storm of un- 
popularity which rather than, in return for such kindness, be the 
causo of, I would descend, ‘unsung, unhonoured, to the grave.’ 
But talking of song, I am all impatience for Mrs. Cameron’s lettor, 
of which, pray, in my name, importunately remind her, with her 
husband’s lines on the late action and Col. Dennie’s fall, And I 
too, if I read your letter aright, am thought worthy to be at lcast 
alluded to by the Muse. If I be not already the vainest of mon, 
nothing now can keep me from becoming go, for when the thought 
of my own unworthiness is about to save me, straightway it is ex- 
pelled by that most irresistible and subtle poison, delicious poison 
of the soul, praise from beauty’s lip or pen, the former being in 
reserve, I trust, till I bring brother Colin to help me to obtain it. 

You are right in guessing I was disappointed in not being able 
to command the third column on the 7th, for such would have been 
my post, as commanding a regiment; but I was able heartily to 
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rejoice that my misfortune brought conspicuously forward one of the 
best officers in the service, Capt. Havelock, of the 13th, who that day, 
to the public advantage, took my place. 

Only one of Thoby’s letters has reached me; tho other, like my 
history, has gone to enlighten Mahomed Akbar. 

Poor Colin saw Miss Impey’s death in the paper the evening 
before he went, and was much affected by it. He will be exceedingly 
glad to hear what you say of poor Mrs. Mackenzie's getting over the 
shock, when I can communicate with him, for he expressed much 
concern regarding this. Give my warmest regards to Bayley, to 
each of your sisters, and every member of your circle, and believe 
me, my dear Mrs. Bayley, 

Most sincerely yours, 
G., Broaproor. 


T am greatly obliged by your making Capt. Hillier write, and was 
much pleased on hearing from him. I hope he will be permanently 
appointed to Lord Ellenborough’s staff. 

Tf Ido not get an early answer to this, I shall conclude the length 
of it has frightened you, and that you are even too angry therowith 
to scold me; so write out of compassion. It is believed here that 
Mahomed Akbar is in possession of the Bala Hissar at Cabool; the 
unfortunate royal family being in his hands, or at least they can be 
so when he chooses, for the titular king is, in fact, a prisoner. Thoy 
went up from Loodhiana, you perhaps remember, under my charge, 
and found me so good a papa that they occasionally sent me mes- 
sages afterwards. The last was after I had left Cabool, entreating 
me to return, and take them back! They will now be reduced to 
starvation. 


The following extract refers to the wound reccived in the 
skirmish of March 24: 


T did intend to send you a long letter this month; but want of 
strength still compels me to lie down several times a day, and writing 
especially fatigues, so that my ordinary business, or rather the un- 
usual pross of it, after so long being shut out from the world, is more 
than I can well accomplish, working too every moment I can. To 
say the truth, too, I expected to have been more nearly recovered 
than Iam; and therefore wrote some long letters I should cortainly 
have deferred till after yours, had I known what was tobe. My wound 
had healed where the ball entered, and was all but well whore it was 
cut out; but after two days of uneasiness both wounds yesterday 
opened again; and to-day some threads &c. were extracted, and a 
splinter of boneis coming. Itis now clear that there is much within 
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that has no business there, and that the haste it cannot help making 
to heal, is an annoyance ; for each splinter of bone and each bit of 
thread or cloth will reopen it and till all are out, I shall not be 
quite well. Inthe mean time, as old Gen. Sale tells me, it isas good 
as a seton to my liver this hot weather, being on the right side. In 
spite of it, I daily gain strength; and should there be anything to 
do, I shall be in my place. 


About this time there appeared in a Madras newspaper 
mention of the council of war and of the vote for treating 
with the enemy with the view to evacuating Jalalabad, which, 
now that the success of the defence was assured, it was wished 
to keep secret. Broadfoot’s services and opposition to the 
yote were mentioned. Broadfoot saw the account, suspected 
Malcolmson of having furnished it, and was displeased. For 
Maleolmson wrote to Miss Broadfoot on June 17, 1842: 


As there will now probably be no letter from George for this 
steamer, which sails to-morrow, earlier because of the monsoon, I 
shall copy his last, except some little mere official details connected 
with business. You must not, and Ido not suppose you would, allow 
his views to find their way into the papers, as he wrote me in very 
ill humour last month when inclosing the letter to you and to Miss 
Sutherland, under the supposition that I had written @ memoir of 
the exploits of your brother in one of the Madras papers, which I 
have never yet seen nor heard of except from himself, His news I 
always send on to Gen. Cullen as he directs, and the General to Lord 
Elphinstone, and of course part is caught up and finds its way to the 
papers. But they cannot keep it a secret if they would. You will 
see by the papers I send, that George will receive his honours, and no 
doubt more substantial rewards ; for with all the faults of this Go- 
vernment real merit is sought out and made use of for its own sake, 


In further explanation of this episode a letter from Dr. Mal- 
colmson to Gen. Cullen of July 18, 1842, is quoted, 


I received your letter in due course, and was sorry that I had 
mentioned the article in the Madras paper before I got your letter, 
I suppose it was our friend Ketchen who mentioned what, however, 
could not long remain a secret. He had written to me some time 
before and was most anxious to hear of Broadfoot, and I told him 
about the council, not thinking it requisite to be so reserved after 
Mr. Clerk had sent me, in a demi-official way, a copy of a note by 
Broadfoot fourteen days after he must have received it, from which 
TI inferred that it was no longer a secret, 
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T have since heard from Broadfoot, vexed because he thought I 
was, and approving of what I had done. He seemed to have for- 
gotton what he wrote, which was indeed only a few lines, sending 
on letters to his sisters. His letter of June. 11 was written from 
the fort of a certain Mir Ali Khan, on the side of the river opposite 
to that on which Jelalabad stands. He says: ‘I never seriously 
thought you imprudently communicative, but being annoyed, let 
out my spleen on the most intimate friond I have, as a man pro- 
voked carries home his ill humour to his wife. What vexed me at 
the moment was, that the letter being ascribed to me, seemed like 
boasting on my part, and also that I suspect the council of war 
has been burked. We had a second council of war afterwards on 
Shah Shoojah’s reply coming down ; the panic had ceased by that 
time among the members, and though the General and Political 
Agent were still for capitulation, even urgently for it, the opposi- 
tion carried the day and broke it off. The Shah, by not promptly 
accepting our first offer to go, gave us an honourable opportunity 
of backing out; I implored them to deliberate a day, but Gen. 
Sale was obstinate and bullied; the Political Agent backed him, and 
we hada very stormy meeting, But the capitulation was got rid 
of, and the Shah’s messenger despatched. Next day came news of 
the Government and Pollock being determined to relieve us, and 
great was the consternation of the capitulators. 

‘There had been no dawks to report it at the time, andI have a 
considerable suspicion the proceedings and my protest, or rathor 
reason for vote, were not sent down in reply to congratulatory letters 
on. the firmness evinced in standing out. 

‘This being the case, any publication of the matter by me would 
have made me the object of extreme ill will, which it is difficult to 
avoid if'yon do your duty faithfully, impossible if it be known you 
have chanced to do it when others took a different course. Did I 
send you any copies of papers about it? I had forgotten the note 
to Mackeson ; I remember I wrote it thinking that of course he 
must know it from Macgregor.’ 


The note to Mackeson here referred to was copied by Mr. 
Clerk and sent to Dr. Maleolmson, who in turn had copies 
made and sent to Miss Broadfoot. ‘There are evident disere- 
pancics in the dates, but they are of no consequence. 

In forwarding the copies in a Ictter dated December 81, 
1842, Dr. Maleolmson remarked : 


I do not think that I sent you a copy of his 3 note to Capt. Macko- 
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the scenes in which Capt. Broadfoot played a part, must pre- 
vent any extensive quotation from these documents. 

What happened may be thus briefly stated. Pollock was 
authorised to procure carriage, and the Governor-Gencral 
exerted himself to the utmost to help him. As soon as Lord 
EKllenborough’s confidence in Nott was restored, which was very 
soon after the Kandahar episode above mentioned, and some 
progress had been made in the equipment of Pollock’s force, 
he gave Nott the option of withdrawing his division by marching 
on Kabul, where he would meet Pollock, who would then retire 
the combined army by the Khaibar route. Correctly anticipa- 
ting Nott’s reply, he wrote to Pollock and intimated his wishes. 

It was reported at the time from Kandahar, and the report 
scems to have been repeated in the Life of Sir George Pollock,' 
that on an occasion of receiving orders for withdrawal, Pollock 
wrote to Nott advising him to disobey them. Lord Ellen- 
borough noticed the report, but added in a letter to Pollock 
that he did not believe it. The General replied, ‘It is very 
gratifying to me that you have done me the justice to believe 
that I could not advise Gen. Nott to disobey orders. Any 
letters that I have written to Gen. Nott have been confidential ; 
but he is a stranger to me, and, if I am correctly informed, 
jealous of his command ; it is therefore most improbable that 
Tcould go far have forgotten myself as to have advised him to act 
contrary to orders.’ ‘To further exculpate himself from such a 
charge, he sent to the Governor-General copies of all the letters 
he had written to Nott, and expressed tho hope ‘ that they will 
be found to contain nothing which could warrant the construc- 
tion put upon them.’ 

The only other step taken by the Governor-General which 
need be mentioned here, was the withdrawal of power from the 
political agents, and their subordination to the military com- 
manders. Lord Vitzgerald, then President of the Board of 
Control, in a private letter remarked : ‘The Duke is delighted 
with your having withdrawn power from the political agents, 
and confided it to the military commanders. Ilo attributes 
all our late reverses to the interference of civilians, fully as 
much as to adverse climate or professional incapacity.’ 

Referring to a recent attempt on the Queen’s life, he said; 

1D, 297, 
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‘Tt was in every respect a childish affair, but it has naturally 
excited uneasiness and alarm in the palace; I do not mean in 
the breast of the Queen: hers is a spirit unconscious of fear 
for herself, but she is haunted with a notion of danger to her 
husband and her children.’ 

During the halt at Jalalabad, Broadfoot wrote many letters 
and was employed on several small expeditions. <A selection 
from the former and some extracts regarding the latter may be 
permitted. 

The Shah’s service was abolished from the date of his 
death ; the immediate result being that the officers in it were 
all suddenly reduced to half pay, whilst they were still favoured 
with double work and double expense. Dr. Forsyth, the super- 
intending surgeon, to whose devoted service and attention both 
officers and men owed much, was in consequence plunged into 
gerious difficulties. Knowing this, Broadfoot wrote to Mr. 
Loch, and after explaining the circumstances begged that a 
eadetship might, if possible, be given to Forsyth’s son. The 
letter, it will be conceded, is an admirable one, and its result 
will hereafter appear. 

Jalalabad: June 21, 1842. 

My dear Mr. Loch,—I intended to have written you at length 
ou various topics this month ; but early in June, I was suddenly 
ordered with my own corps, a troop of horse, and 200 Native 
Infantry, to cross the river into the district of Besood, which was 
threatened by Azeoz Klian, our first besieger, and Abdool Ghuffoor 
Khan, Barukzye, a cousin of the ex-Ameer’s, who has figured on 
both sides in the late transactions. The river is wide and rapid, 
and our means of crossing it have been strangely neglected. It 
consequently took me three days to cross my party. 

The enomy made off on our approach, and I was ordered to ro- 
main to collect supplies, and protect the collection and arrival of the 
rovenue. Those duties, and that of rendering a bad position safe, . 
gaye mo pretty hard work till three or four days back, when I was 
ordored back to occupy the ground Jeft vacant by a brigade gone to 
Posh Bolak, under Brigadier Monteath. It has only, therefore, been 
to-day I linve been ablo to write, and I have completed the abstract 
of Lieut. Myre’s narrative as more likely to interest yon than any- 
thing olso, sceing how few are the witnesses left of these trans- 
aetious. 

Lhad hoped to have sent you an outline of our own operations ; 
but those eatra dntios throw me so much in arrear with my proper 
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work that I should not have felt quite justified in writing more than 
the narrative just now, had we not recently been somowhat asto- 
nished by learning that the Shah’s servico is abolished retrospec- 
tively; that is, from the date of the Shah’s death. I cannot but 
hope there is some mistake in this, and Gen. Pollock, in that hope, 
has reforred the case back to Lord Hllenborough. 

This is a heavy inconyenience to us all, who had calculated our 
expenditure on the faith of its continuance, at least till we quitted 
Afghanistan; but it has fallen with such ruinous severity on one 
of the best and most useful men in the force, that it has completed 
the inclination to do what private gratitude and a sense of duty as 
commanding the corps had almost before induced mo to do, viz. 
to make known to you Dr. John Forsyth, our surgeon in the 
Sappers, and late superintending surgeon of the Shah’s force; and, 
though I know I have the very reverse of any title to use so great 
a freedom, to recommend to your patronage, provided it should be 
otherwise disengaged, his eldest son, who, if like his father, will 
never discredit it. 

Dr. Porsyth is an officer of long standing and high character, 
but of little or no private interest. A sonse of tlhe strength of his 
claims on public grounds obtained him, however, from Lord Auck- 
land’s Government the appointment of superintending surgeon 
of the Shah’s force; and ho was doing all that an ablo and con- 
scientious man could do to render his own brauch efficient and 
economical, when the recent troubles broke out. Moreover he 
acted as a regimental surgeon also, thereby saving another salary 
to Government, 

He was not bound to accompany the Sappers on this campaign, 
his station being at headquarters; but he volunteered to do go, 
and greatly has the service thereby gained. In times of great de- 
spondency, which you may hereafter hear particulars of, the Shah’s 
troops never partook of it, and I have always ascribed this, in no 
inconsiderable degree, to the example held out by one so much 
respected as Dr. Forsyth, to the young officers, of a manly and 
gontlemanlike tone of thought, of clieerful self-devotion and sub- 
mission to hardship, as well as chivalrous gallantry in the field. 
Tor in some of our hardest fights the Doctor, when no other officer 
happened to be near, joined our men in very perilous situations and 
animated their efforts. 

Of his great skill professionally, young Orr and myself aio grate- 
ful witnesses, for two more dangerous wounds were never cured ; 
but his skill and tenderness with our sick and wounded are admir- 
able ; and to this do I, in no small degree, ascribe the fidelity and 
extraordinary exertions of non-commissioned officers and mon of 
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the Shah’s force. The heat and burden of the day fell on them, 
both in combat and in labour, and yet their pay is smaller and 
every advantage less than in the regular service; save in what, in 
war, weighs more perhaps than anything else, their medical atten- 
dance. Jivery man was sure among us, that if hit he would not be 
abandoned, and that succour was certain, and tender care. In situa- 
tions of such peril, on the march, that we were tardily supported 
by other troops or not at all, our doctor, with his doolies and camels 
for the wounded, was never wanting; and however sudden the call on 
us, the first shot was sure to bring up the doctor and his establish- 
ment. ‘Tio know the value of this and the confidence it gives the 
men, one must see the troops enjoying it, beside others less fortunate, 
The other day when we were across the river, the sick were left 
here; but they daily deserted the hospital, and made their way 
across to their own doctor. 

Tie married early, and Mrs. Forsyth and a large family are now 
in England. He is the contrary of rich, of cowrse ; and his eldest 
gon, now seventeen, is a source of both cost and exceeding anxiety 
to him, and the present reduction in his pay, I imagine, increases 
this anxiety. The youth’s predilections are, I believe, for the mili- 
tary life; but his father has no acquaintance with, I believe, any 
director, or none sufficient to hope for a cadetship. 

Now, though I have ventured to lay before you his claims on 
the service and my own obligations, I am far from the presumption 
of thinking you ought to pay public debts; still less that one al- 
ready so much in your debt as myself, ought reasonably to trouble 
you for personal favours. Yet I remember you before, giving cadet- 
ships to young men, merely as the sons of gentlemen made known 
to you by Gen. Cullen, as old and deserving officers; and I am 
gure you will forgive my making so good a man known to you, in 
the hope that should you have a cadetship for which you have no 
particular claimant in view, you may be pleased to bestow it on his 
son. But for the necessity of asking the youth’s name and address, 
I would not have told Dr, Forsyth of my purpose of writing to you; 
but I have told him that my intercourse with you has been a series 
of favours received by me, and that I have consequently anything 
but claims on you ; so that he must not hope for anything unless 
from your having a spare appointment, and being so good as to give 
it on the ground of the father’s worth. 

The youth’s name is Mr. Alexander Grigor Forsyth. His mother, 
Mrs. Forsyth, resided lately in Liverpool, No. 5 Grove Street, but 
may possibly have gone to Scotland. Buta letter for her will reach if 
addressed to Messrs. Pryce, Griffiths and Co., Billiter Street, London. 
Should it be in your power to confer this great fayour on this 
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family, may I beg you kindly to notify it to Mrs. Forsyth? to whom 
ié would indeed be a grateful surprise, for I have cautioned the 
Doctor not to raise expectations which such poor advocacy as mine 
cannot hope to save from disappointment. 

I take the liberty of again inclosing a few lines to Capt. 
Mackenzie’s mother, which you will oblige me by forwarding. Since 
I wrote it, an offer to negotiate for the release of the prisoners has 
been made by Mahommed Shah Khan, in whose power they are ; 
but the letter has no date, and is very vague, altogether wearing 
the appearance of a scheme to send a confidential spy here, more 
than of a real negotiation. I have not, therefore, mentioned it. 

With: best wishes to Miss Loch and the young sailor, 

Tremain &e. G. B. 


The first sentences of this letter refer to an expedition 
across the Kabul river, organised and commanded by Broadfoot 
whilst his wound was still open. A piece of cloth was extracted 
from it on the day before he wrote this letter; he was even 
then unable to wear a sword or lie on the right side, which, 
with the right leg, had not recovered from the dangerous shock. 
Yet his extraordinary energy and determination enabled him 
to carry owt his work with complete success ; and his letters, 
in number, length, and vigour of expression, show no signs of 
a lassitude which he surely must occasionally have felt. 

A few extracts from notes, dated June 4, 1842, about the 
Besud expedition are here inserted. 


This evening received through Gen. Sale an order from Gen. 
Pollock to cross the river with the Sappers and Dowson’s horse, 
Besood being threatened by Azeez Khan and Abdool Ghuffoor Khan. 
Saw Pollock at Macgregoyr’s. 


Broadfoot recorded that the conduct of the little foree, what 
they were to do, where they were to go, and wherewithal they 
were to be fed, was left to himself. 


I represented the state of the country as one difficult to move 
troops in, and that before I, posted at the Cabool river, could cross 
the rice-cultivated country [deeply watered and intersected with 
irrigating canals and small watercourses], the part near the hills 
might be plundered and the enemy safely retired. Moreover, f£ 
mentioned that it was a country I could not venture to cross 
at night, secing that the narrow paths could be easily cut through 
and rendered as bad as the swamp on either side. It was also men- 
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tioned that the cavalry could not act till we crossed the cultivated 
tract into the stony plain rising to the hills. The sketch shows 


roughly the position of Besud, the irrigated cultivation, the stony 


plain, and the hills. 


also arms for recruits. 


The cultivation is a rich rice plain, now in- 
undated, ful of forts and gardens,? 


We were to start next morning. 
Spoke to Mayne about boats. 


Got in tents and ammunition, 


Broadfoot spent the whole night preparing for the start. 
When morning came he was disappointed, as Mayne had only 


JELALABAD 


a boat and no rafts ready. Consequently the move could not 


be made. 


2? The following desoription of 
Bestd by the late Sir Henry Lawrence 
confirms what is said about its culti- 
vation; the author is informed by 
Vol. H. Blair, 2.15., who served in the 
war of 1879-S0, that cultivation has 
greatly decreased, owing to a long- 
continued disturbed state of that part 
of the country. ‘ The district of Besud 
is a perfect garden, for which the 
Great Gardener has provided natural 
bulwarks of the strongest kind. North 
and west rugged hills, 1,000 fect high, 
with one pass into Kunar and another 
into Lughman. Fast the Kunar 
river, and south that of Kabul, both 
very rapid and for half the year un- 
fordable. The valley is about six 
miles long and three broad, irrigated 


The Commissariat, a department in which the 


by cuts in every direction. Not less 
than thirty forts and villages, and as 
many gardens, Just now the crops 
are rice, with a little tobacco and 
Indian corn. Wheat, barley &c. are 
grown in the spring crop. he in- 
habitants are chiefly Arabs; their 
Malik is closely connected with $§ 
Shuja; his [the Malik’s] great-grand- 
aunt having been married to Shah 
Ahmad; when ho was a mere follower 
of Nadir Shah he saw the pretty lass 
filling her waterpot by the river-side. 
The said lady was tho mother of 
Taimir Shah,’ 

If the Sikhs took the country Law- 
rence hed no doubt that tho revenue 
as computed by Macgregor might bo 
doubled, 
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machinery soon rusts if not kept constantly at work, failed to 
send cattle in time. 


Much exhausted from being up all night. Wrote letter to 
Gen. Pollock regarding the means of crossing the river, and giving 
him a list of the places and their resources which could be made 
ayailable by the evening. Mayne, who will make a good officer in the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, tells me that, on his telling 
Macgregor the boat could only make two trips a day, he was an- 
swored that he had known it make ten, and carry over the Sappers 
in one day. This is very gross ignorance, yet not surprising in a 
man whoso business does not require him to know about these 
matters; but the ‘political system’ makes all depend on him, and 
already all of us are, I fear, looked on as making difficulties. The 
fact is, just now the boat cannot go at all from the high wind. 
When this is more moderate she crosses once, and when calm twice, 
aday. This last for a few weeks only. By good management in 
hauling up and loading, an extra trip a day may be gained. 

Tivery day shows more plainly the ill consequences of the 
supersession of the Military by the Political Department. The lat- 
ter do the work imperfectly or erroneously ; they know no details. 
The former, seeing themselves set aside, neglect tolearn duties they 
are not to perform, or to acquire the requisite local information ; 
hence plans on false data, miscarriage, and recrimination. 


All this is as true now as it was then; Lord Ellenborough 
did his best to reform the evil, and for a time with complete 
success; but it is one to which the Indian Government 
appears to be peculiarly liable, and which should be guarded 
against with the most jealous care. 

Unless the circumstances connected with an expedition 
are peculiar and unusual, no political officer is required. 
There is no special political (i.e. diplomatic) work to be done, 
and the work in connection with supplies should be as well, if 
not better, done by officers of the Commissariat Department. 

Where the special knowledge possessed by a political officer 
makes it desirable that he should accompany an army, he 
should be placed in every respect, including his diplomatic 
functions, under the general commanding, who should possess 
complete control. 

It is hardly too much to say, that unless a general can be 
so trusted, he is not fit to command an army in the field. 

Broadfoot’s detachment took three days to cross the river, 
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on rafts floated by inflated skins, and three days to recross. 
The inhabitants of Besud had fled, but strict discipline brought 
all back; men, women, and children. Some revenue and 
grain were collected. 

The next letter, addressed to Mrs. Bayley, but mainly 
for the benefit of Mr. Prinsep, who had the reputation of 
being the ablest member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
will repay attentive perusal. 

The incapacity of Lord Auckland’s Government to face a 
crisis which their measures had created, to quell a storm 
which they had raised, is pointed out; the military errors, 
such as collecting soldiers at Peshawar, at the mouth of the 
dreaded Khaibar, instead of assembling the troops in our own 
territory and marching them through Peshawar, and the dis- 
graceful state of equipment in which Pollock’s force was 
sent up, are plainly denounced. 


Begun 28rd, written in the intervals of work; no time to read it 
over, being sent for by the General, so you must excuse all mis- 


takes. 
Jellalabad: June 24, 1842. 


My dear Mrs. Bayley,—Some days ago, while in Besood, I had 
the pleasure of receiving your letter of the 23rd of last month as well 
as that of the 17th, forwarding letters to Colin. The day before 
yesterday I wrote to Mrs. Cameron, telling her all we know of the 
prisoners, and no fresh intolligence has since been received. Whether 
Mahomed Shah Khan’s offer to negotiate will lead to anything is 
doubtful. An advance to the capital is our best chance for libe- 
rating the captives. But perhaps as the river falls and Lughman 
becomes more easily assailable, Mahomed Shah Khan, whose most 
productive estates are there, may be moved by the symptoms of 
vigour shown in the operations of Brigadier Monteath’s force, to save 
his property by surrendering the prisoners for a heavy ransom. All 
this is very humiliating. 

Had Lord Auckland’s Government shown any of the energy to 
have been looked for in the men who undertook so mighty an enter- 
prise as to advance our standards (which cannot with safety recede) 
into Central Asia, we should long ago have had the prisoners ; the 
murderers would have been in our hands, or in hopeless exile, and 
the country in quiet subjection, Thoby, you tell me, says I complain 
of the insufficiency of Gen. Pollock's force, Surely I have not done 
so. I have complained, perhaps, of tho way it was sent up; piece- 
meal, liable to be beaten in detail; and from being so long delayed 
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till it was concentrated, allowing the enemy’s fear to change into 
contempt, and making our own troops exaggerate the difficulties 
before them; and I have probably mentioned the wretched way it 
was equipped and provided. Not a thought seems to have been 
bestowed on the nature of the country or the probable operations of 
the force. Swarms of cavalry are sent up among mountains, and a 
great force of field artillery against an enemy who can hardly be 
sud to have any. J do not find fault with this: both are necessary, 
if not carried to excess; but why neglect the palpable requisite in 
a country of which the inhabitants all dwell in forts, viz. the means of 
taking those forts ? 

But I must not, because you are kind enough to send me Thoby's 
message, inflict on you a professional disputation ; not, however, 
that I shall altogether refrain from just noticing his other messages. 
He truly says want of carriage is the great difficulty, but the diffi- 
culty is not so great as we suppose. Carriage exists in abundance 
enough to have been procured. There is plenty in the Punjab; 
above all, plenty in this country, provided we had only had energy 
and forethought enough to procure it, fertility enough of resource 
to devise substitutes for what is not procurable, and knowledge and 
skill enough to adapt our systems to ournew circumstances. To go 
farther into the matter would require more of your patience than I 
can venture to demand; but tell Thoby that the difficulties here are 
not so great as those we should have had in a Burmese war; and 
he may remember, I had made preparations from which I had some 
reason to hope they would have been overcome. Say also that my 
experiences there and here have deepened the impression that our 
whole military system wants revising. In some things we must 
change to meet our altered circumstances ; in others, we must go 
back, revert from Bentinck to Wellesley. Lord William was an able 
man, and did much good ; but he also did great and lasting harm. 
He was a general in the army, yet rarely touched military affairs but 
to blunder. 

Marquis Wellesley, a civilian, saw everything with the eye of 
a statesman and great commander, Thoby himself I would rather 
see in a cocked hat than most of the generals I have fallen in with ; 
and this is why I now trouble you with all this, Heis right in think- 
ing that had Wild’s brigade been pushed on in time, especially with 
a due proportion of artillery, cavalry, and sappers, with all requisites, 
above all a few heavy guns, he would have succeeded in joining us. 
I go farther, and say that, had we had then a single general fit to 
command, no disaster would have happened in Cabool, and all would 
now have been quiet. The dread of Lord A ’s Government to 
commit troops beyond the frontier, was eminently unwise. 
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Defensive (that is, passive) measures in India are as dangerous 
as they proved in Cabool, and for the same reason: the force to 
guard this empire is physically small, and (from financial causes) 
ever must be so. Our strength, to a greater degree than in other 
armies, is moral; terror of our fortune and constant success, as well 
as of our daring, must unnerve and disunite our enemies, or we are 
lost, Our army need not, here or in India, be large, but it must 
be efficient, well equipped, well commanded, and ever ready to crush 
by a coup d’audace the first symptoms of opposition, Partial reverses 
even then we shall have, but we must on their recurrence only re- 
double our efforts, and show the price of temporary victory over us 
to be utter ruin to the momentary victors and [to entail their] per- 
manent subjugation. Thus only are we safe, and then only can we 
retard the dangerous spreading of our frontier; but ask Thoby 
whether we have acted thus since October last, or whether, for ycars 
before, pains were taken to keep our armies fié to act thus. Ask 
him also to compare what would have been the cost, had we thus 
acted, with what it will be, end how we pleaso the present bit-by-bit 
operations. 

Lord Auckland's fancy for stopping at Peshawur was worsa 
than if he had stayed nt home altogether. It bred despondency 
among the troops to see the Government thoy hitherto believed 
equal to every enterprise, shrink at the Khyber; and it produced a 
feeling among the Afghans which our generation will not seo 
eftaced—-that we feared to encounter them, except in far superior 
numbers, and that we dreaded hills, The dread of the Punjab is 
childish while we are victorious here; but if the Afghans, whom 
they have beaten, can drive us out, the differonce betweon the Sikh 
troops and ours is lessened. In all that Thoby says on that sub- 
ject, I entirely agree. As to the down-hcartedness of tho native 
troops after Wild’s foolish defeat, it happens in all armies; nono 
more subject to if than our European troops. I have seen it to a 
distressing extent ; and when Colin comes, he will tell what ho has 
seen. ‘Troops of every nation depend upon their officers ; and theso, 
much upon their leader, Victory sets all right in this respect, and 
that depends on the general and the Government. No fear of the 
natives if tho Hwropeans keep right; aboye all, the officers; and 
Lord Klenborough seems likely to infuse the proper spirit into them, 
or rather to revive it, after two depressing administrations. 

What Thoby says of the importance of surveying the routes, is 
most just, Our apathy in this rospectis disgraceful to our national 
character, and so is ow ignorance of the institutions and manners 
of the country, When a country is invaded, its resources are 
always used by the conquering army, the lcader of which assumes 
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the government. Lord Wellington administered the civil govern- 
ment in the South of France, collecting the revenues, and naming 
every functionary. After four years of occupation we are as little 
prepared to do that effectually here as in 1888; less so, for the 
desire to learn is diminished. All now think we are soon to quit 
the country ; hence the whole burden of the war falls on India. 

My recent studies in Besood comprehended the collection of 
part of the revenues, und our ignorance of the way we are deluded 
altogether amazed me. The fault is not with individuals, but with 
our system of political management, Thoby is wrong in thinking 
this valley cannot support the army ; it has done it, is doing it, and 
has given us, I belicve, three months’ grain in store besides, And 
all this might have been done at one-third of the cost, and quicker, 
but for our wretched system. Poor Macnaghten should never have 
left the secretary’s oflice. He was ignorant of men, even to sim- 
plicity, and utterly incapable of forming or guiding administrative 
measures. Indeed, he had defects that make me wonder at his 
success in the secretariat. The judicial line would probably have 
best suited him, and even that only in a court of appeal, judging 
only of written evidence. 

He was by treaty forbidden to administer directly the govern- 
ment; yet he sent an officer to represent himself in every district, 
The state of the finances, the amount and collection of the revenue, 
were constant subjects of discussion between him and the Shah; in 
truth, he was Shah, and his political subordinates were hakims% 
whenever they chose to interfere, and it was the perpetual object 
of native intrigue to get them to interfero, Yet to acquire accurate 
information of the real resources of the country, the modes of col- 
lection, and the rights of the various classes in relation to the State 
and to each other, never seems to have been thought necessary, to 
those who decided in the last resort every case they chose. Conse- 
qnently, when we try now to turn the resources of the country to 
our own use, we fail from our ignorance, 

T believe I have already said my say as to what Thoby says of 
Colin not getting all the public hononrs he deserves, because he 
figured only in disasters. But we have all figured in disasters, and 
the balance is still against the English arms. Colin’s defence of 
his fort, and subsequent saving of the garrison and all the women 
and children of the Sappers (who were absent with Sale), is a 
separate exploit, and it was brilliantly successful. His conduct in 
the Khoord Cabool pass, under me, was most distinguished ; and 
he and Lieut, Daves of the artillery were the only officers with me 
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when we drove the enemy from the position [to carry which] all 
Sale’s preparations for tle whole force were directed. That was a 
complete success, and he commanded all the Sappers on one side 
of the valley. I reported his conduct officially to Capt. Seaton, who 
was in command of the advance guard; but Capt. Seaton’s report 
was never forwarded or even published. In fact, it would have flatly 
contradicted Col. Dennie’s; still, here are Lieut. Dawes and myself 
ready to testify to Colin's most gallant conduct on a trying occasion 
andin a signal success. So he must not lose his reward. 

As to the honours (not the jocular ones) Thoby would intimate 
Lord E. (though, by the way, I only infer his Lordship’s agency) 
may procure for me, I will not affect to view them with philosophic in- 
difference ; yet what I should most prize would be brevet promotion, 
and that is of little use till the lieutenant-colonelecy comes. That 
step (for the brevet follows Queen's rales) now, or soon, would make 
me a major-general before the grand climacteric. The majority 
will secure it for me about the vigorous age of seventy, for, by Queen’s 
rules, the liewtenant-colonelcy alone is a line step. With nezther 
step I must live to a patriarchal age to hope for the command of an 
army, or even a division. This is the increasing evil of the service, 
Queen’s and Vompany’s. This applies also to Colin; for would you 
believe that boyish-looking fellow is my senior in age ? 

You see the kind of answers you bring on yourself by giving 
your pen to Thoby. I wish I could find time to write once again 
the lost letters, as he might find the recollections useful in filling 
gaps in better sources of information about our late doings; but I 
have little hope, being thrown into sad arrears of all my proper 
duty by the extra work I have had to do. I may perhaps send him 
a few notes of the first outbreak. I sent him also, what I doubt if 
I could now recall to memory with tolerable accuracy, a summary 
of my discussions with poor Burnes, who was better than Mac- 
naghten, yet only inasmuch as he would have better administered 
a faulty system. Burnes and I were intimate friends, but our views 
differed widely ; and my poor brother William, though his destined 
military secretary, was in his opinions regarding the country quite 
opposed to him, But Burnes’s views were, except in details, those 
of Macnaghten, and he was nearly as blind to what was passing 
round him, 

Do you correspond with Mrs. Hillier? If you do, oblige me 
by offering my kindest remembrances. She was always exceedingly 
kind to me when I was on her poor husband’s staff. 

As to the motives leading to the assassination of poor Burnes, 
they were: the temptation of his unprotected situation, in which, 
against every remonstrance of my brother and myself, he persisted 
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in remaining; the wish, by such a blow, to encourage the natives 
to rebel; and hatred of him as the man universally believed to have 
guided the Kafirs to the country. His ability was also thought 
enough of to make it desirable to get rid of him. These alone were 
the motives: the leaders in the attack, poor Bumes absurdly believed 
attached to him, because he had befriended them with Macnaghten 
and the King, particularly Ameenoollah Khan of Logur. Some 
of the subordinate assailants, again, considered that Burnes’s advice 
had weighed against them with the King. The Moolahs too, and 
the mob they led, detested Burnes from his making light of all 
religions, which he was imprudent enough to think they relished, 
because they laughed at his jokes. On the other hand, they hated 
Macnaghten because he had, with impure hands, touched thie Koran, 
and read the glorious book, without being thereby converted ; which 
in my own ease, a Moolah, to the dismay of my men for a moment, 
pronounced the worst of infidelity. In this respect there is no 
pleasing them, and it is foolish to seek to do so farther than by 
abstaining from offence. Macnaghten was a little angry when I 
told him about my Koran, saying they never showed that feeling to 
him! 

Tell Bayley with my kind regards I shall answer his letter very 
shortly. Iam almost ashamed to send you such a Thobyish letter, 
but next time I shall try to do better. Give my best regards to all 
your circle, and believe me, my dear Mrs. Bayley, 

Ever most truly yours, 
G. Broaproot. 

(From my den, six feet underground.) 


We have already mentioned the absence of any information 
as to what first brought Broadfoot’s services and talents to 
Lord Ellenborough’s notice ; and further, a remark in one of 
his own letters’ shows that he could not account for the 
very high opinion of them which the Governor-General had 
formed. 

The first expression of approval is to be found in his 
letter of April 25, written on the occasion when Broadfoot 
was wounded, and within two months from the date on which 
Lord Ellenborough arrived in Caleutta. The next mention 
of the kind which has been discovered is in a letter to 
Mr. H. T. Prinsep, on the subject of selecting a successor to 
Mr. Hodgson as Resident at the Court of Nepal. As usual, 
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tho Governor-General was most earnest in making inquiry as 
to the fitness of various persons for the post. He wrote on 
June 6; 

In his place [i.c. Mr. Hodgson's} I will send some man afraid 
of nothing. I havo half a mind to send Major I'raser. I have 
been thinking of sending Capt. Broadfoot, but he is too good an 
officer to spare. Ie deserves, however, more than anyone, and 
must be the first object of promotion. 


On June 12, Mr. Prinsep replied : 


With Capt, Broadfoot, the other officer named by your Lordship, 
I am yery intimate, and have no seruple to say that he has all the 
requisite qualities, of which he has given proof sufficient in his 
short military career in Afghanistan; for he formed the corps he 
commands, which has so distinguished itself; and though a large 
number of the men are native Afghans, not one, as I hear, deserted 
in the midst of all the trials they were subject to. But I feel with 
your Lordship that Capt. Broadfoot has displayed such very high 
military qualities that in these times he would be thrown away in 
a post of pure diplomacy, however important it might be. Unless, 
therefore, he were disabled by his wound, I would rather see him 
continued in some important frontier post of command. 


It is, therefore, clear that in little more than three months 
from the time when Lord Ellenborough became Governor- 
General, he had formed the highest opinion of Broadfoot’s 
capacity, both as a soldier and as a candidate for administra- 
tive or political appointments. 

Broadfoot had written to Government what he called a 
warm remonstrance on the subject of the treatment of the 
Shah ’s forces, in reducing their allowances, retrospectively, 
from the date of the Shah’s death. The next letter refers to 
this incidentally, and contains further evidence of the Governor- 
General’s appreciation of his services. 

Allahabad: June 21, 1842, 

Sir,—You will sce by the letter addressed to-day to Gen. 
Pollock by Col. Stewart that I haye done all I can properly do for 
yourself and the other officers who are attached to the force of the 
late Shah Shuja. 

I am desirous on public grounds of testifying the high sense I 
entertain of your military services during the blockade of Jellalabad. 
There is no situation at present xt my disposal which I can offer 
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to you, except that of aide-de-camp, on my personal staff. That 
is not a situation which you should permanently hold, but it may 
be agreeable to you to retain it untill can find some other appoint- 
ment more adapted to you by which I may mark my sense. of your 
distinguished services, 

In anticipation of your acceptance of tho situation of aide-de- 
camp, I have directed that you should be put into orders to-day. 

Of course it is not necessary for you to jom me until we meet 
after your return to India, whenever that may be. 

I remain, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
LLLENBOROUGH, 

The endorsement is as follows: 


My dear Malcolmson,—You will not wonder when we meet to 
find me agreeably improved in point of vanity. 
Yours ever, G. Broaproor. 


On the occasion of one of his visits on parole to Jalalabad 
to negotiate for the liberation of the prisoners, Capt. Mackenzie 
brought with him part of the manuscript of Lieut. Hyre’s 
narrative of the Kabul disasters. It was shown to three 
persons only: the General, the Political Agent, and Capt. 
Broadfoot, who studied it closely and wrote some notes on it 
of considerable value. They are too long to be inserted here, 
but the concluding remarks will be found of interest. 

The story of the Kabul disasters is so well known that the 
shortest possible sketch of them will be sufficient as an intyro- 
duction to these remarks. 

On November 2, 1841, the insurrection broke out, and in 
the early morning of that day Sir Alex. Burnes, his brother, 
and Licut. W. Broadfoot were killed. 

Weak and irresolute measures, resulting in defeat, caused 
a deplorable demoralisation of officers and men. Mutual 
recrimination between Sir W. Macnaghten and the military 
commanders followed, and eventually if was decided to try 
and secwre the safcty of the troops by negotiation, instead of 
resolving to maintain it by the sword alone. In the course 
of these negotiations Sir W. Macnaghten was murdered. 
His successor, at the demand of the principal officers of the 
force, continued to treat with the enemy; and under an agrec- 
ment made, the unfortunate army marched forth, without 
food, without sufficient clothing, without discipline, an casy 
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prey to their fanatical foes, to perish in the passes exposed to 
the full rigour of an Afghan winter. 

The concluding remarks by Broadfoot on that part of Lieut. 
Byre’s narrative, from the outbreak to November 28, 1841, 
axe as follows : 


Lieut, Hyre’s narrative here closes, the rest not having been 
gent in. It shows that to our own mismanagement, in Afghanistan 
and in India, we chiefly owe our misfortunes. There is in the 
narrative a tone of bitterness towards individuals which would 
render its accuracy suspicious but for the fact of its having been 
compiled under the correction of so many survivors, active agents 
in the events, and fellow-prisoners of Lieut, Eyre. 

As to the cowardice of H.M.’s 44th Regt. and other portions 
of the troops, it is only what will always result from feebleness and 
incapacity in the leaders, in situations so false, in a military point 
of view, as was that of the Cabool force. The 44th were of the 
game class of men as other British soldiers, and only gaye way 
somewhat sooner from being in a bad state of discipline originally. 
The native troops, like other troops, gave way sooner or later as 
they had good or indifferent officers. 

The military errors are plain and numerous ; but ib was the fault 
of the Government that our armies were so circumstanced that 
incapacity should lead to annihilation. As to Gen. Elphinstone, 
he had many disadvantages to contend with, and he was utterly 
broken by sickness in mind and body ; in fact, he had actually sent 
in his resignation on these grounds. 

After November 23 our troops cannot be said to have fought ; 
the enemy insulted and harassed them with impunity, except from 
occasional efforts of individuals, especially Capt. Colin Mackenzie 
with a handful of Juzailchees and Sappers. The military autho- 
rities called on the Iinvoy to capitulate. The Shah early in 
December openly declared himself the chief Ghazec, and conferred 
honours on the champions of the faith. Negotiations were opencd 
with Mahomed Akbar Khan, interrupted by this chief murdering 
tho Iinvoy, and were resumed at the instance of the military leaders 
against the advice of the subordinate political officers (Major 
Pottinger, Capt. Mackenzie, &c.), and finally, on January 6, 1842, 
the foree marched. The same feebleness and incapacity of the 
leaders, and misconduct of the troops, marked the march, and its 
disastrons end is known. 

T had 800 Sappers there, very fine troops, which had been sent 
back from Tezin, They were ordered to bridge the watercourses 
near the cantonment for the passage of our camels, and not allowed 
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to take their arms. These were left under a guard in the canton- 
ment, The men were kept at the bridges till night, when the 
enemy rushed into the cantonment, and seized their arms. ‘Thus, 
by gross mismanagement, were these men delivered up helpless 
to slaughter. Some have made their way through all: most of 
them perished in the passes. They were, according to the custom 
there, transferred from one strange officer to another, but clung 
together to the last; and no small number reached Jugduluk, to 
perish in the last fatal march from that place. I give this to show 
the extent mismanagement liad reached, 

At Jugduluk the unfortunate remnant took up a position in a 
small table-land, at one corner of which rises a conical hill. This 
table-land was occupied by a piquet of Sir R. Sale’s force on its 
march down, and I had to secure them, as we also were surrounded. 
The conical hill so completely commands the ground that I found 
it necessary to construct a small work by digging out the peak, 
where I put a party of our best men. It is a dangerous post to 
hold, inasmuch as it can only be entered or quitted under fire of 
many hills around, but safe [when] once entered. Tlis post Gen. 
Tlphinstone neglected, and the enemy seized it, making a terrible 
slaughter of our men from it. Major Thain proposed to the rem- 
nant of the 44th to storm it, and a number consented ; but they 
had to volunteer for officers! and were led by Lieut. Macartney, 
§.S.I°.,° Capt. Mathews commanding the Sappers 8.S.F., and Capt. 
Hay, also of 8.5.F. Two of these officers were wounded, but the 
hill was taken. The troops, however, could not be kept in it, and 
the enemy again seized it, In hopes of stopping this slaughter, 
Gen. Elphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, and Capt. Johnson were 
induced to visit Mahomed Akbar to negotiate. They fouud them- 
selves prisoners, and the poor General vainly demanded to be sent 
back to perish with his men. He was already wounded. He con- 
trived to send the troops information of the treachery, and they 
marched ; but an abattis across the road caused irretrievable con- 
fusion. Had they been in hand they might still have forced the 
pass, not a very difficult one; but the above incidents will have 
shown disorganisation could go little farther. Brigadier Anquetil’s 
death completed it, and the force then utterly perished nnder the 
knives of the neighbouring peasantry, for the Cabool troops had 
gone back. 

We long had no accounts of these matters but from Lady 
Sale’s letters, which, naturally, carried too great weight here. She, 
seeing the pursuit by the enemy’s cavalry in the Cabool actions, 
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and the way our troops, horse and foot, shrank from meeting them, 
formed an extraordinary opinion of them, and communicated ib to 
tho authorities here, where it did us much harm. An injurious 
timidity was shown that gave extraordinary confidence to the 
enemy, and tended to produce despondency among ourselves, Their 
cavalry is, like their infantry, composed of men severally brave, 
collectively worthless, The men are ill mounted, and, above all, 
without mutual confidence, which discipline and regular organisa- 
tion alone can give. It was not till repeated examples, chiefly with 
our horse in foraging parties, and the sappers® in working parties, 
had shown that the merest handful of disciplined troops moderately 
supported could act in the face of any number of them, and defeat 
great odds, that their true value began to be felt. 

But this spread farther, and the Afghan cavalry and infantry 
were, most erroneously, believed to be an enemy more formidable 
than any we had hitherto met. Nothing could be more unfounded. 
I havo seen nothing like military skill among their leaders but 
once, [viz.] in a chief in the Jugduluk pass, who was killed at tho 
time, and his efforts failed. Their troops are mere peasantry as far 
as the infantry soldiers are concerned; the cavalry soldiers are an 
ill-mounted mob, not to be compared to the Mahrattas, and still 
less to the troops of Hyder Ali and Tippoo. As to coping with 
disciplined troops, European or native, it is absurd, unless in cases 
of mismanagement so gross that it matters not who the enemy 
are. All we want are efficient leaders, and above all an efficient 
commissariat, and system of equipment adapted to the country. 
Would to Heaven, Gen. Cullen were here as Commissary-General 
with unlimited power from the Government, and all would go well. 
We have failed from ignorance, want of forethought, and the gross 
neglect of every rule of war and policy, in our governors and 
commanders. The difliculties of the force under Gen. T4lphin- 
stone, either with a view to suppressing the rebellion, or retiring to 
India, or rather the difficulty of invading and subduing the country 
through the Punjab, which is open to us, is not equal to that of the 
enterprise accomplished by the Duke of Wellington, when he 
marched from Mysore to destroy the Maharatta confederacy. He, 
also, had a long line of operation, poor and difficult countries to 
traverse, rapid rivers to cross, and mountains not merely to pass, but, 
as at Gawilgurh, to carry his siege train across. But sec his fore- 
sight, timely preparation, and profound knowledge, and then see the 
results in his uninterrupted and then unparalleled march from 
victory to victory. Yet he had, besides natural obstacles, to con- 
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tend with armies that could fight a battle like Assaye, which the 
Afghans could no more do than the American Indians. 

Set the Duke down at Ierozpore with carte blanche; both con- 
tempt of the enemy and timidity would disappear, and Afghanistan 
would soon be our own to keep or abandon. 

I know not what is to be the future policy ; but this I know, that 
however great (and it is enormous) is the evilof a poor dependency, 
or expensive war pressing on our financos, scanty at the best, it is 
but an inconvenience that time and prudence may remedy, com- 
pared with the evil of our superiority in arms being doubted in 
India ; above all, if those before whom we ave constrained to go 
back, are an Asiatic and Indian nation like the Afghans. Shake 
the belief in owr invincibility, in ow immeasurable military supe- 
riority rendering opposition hopeless, and you shake the foundation 
of our power. 

Whilst Pollock’s army was being got ready to advance to- 
wards Kabul, Broadfoot was sent out with a small force, on 
July 25, towards I'atchabad and Gandamak. He considered 
that his detachment was too weak to withstand an attack 
from the Afghans; and therefore he at once assumed the 
offensive. By making sudden and rapid marches he defeated 
his foes in detail with such effect as to cause the submission 
of all in the neighbourhood. These movements, though un- 
doubtedly the wisest under the circumstances, alarmed Pollock, 
a cautious rather than a dashing commander. Broadfoot was 
forbidden to act on the offensive, which the General consi- 
dered to be dangerous for so small a force far from support : 
at thesame time reinforcements were promised. Of Broadfoot’s 
doings, Capt. Henry Lawrence in a letter to Mr. George Clerk, 
dated August 7, 1842, wrote thus: 


Broadtoot is out here, doing good service in collecting grain and 
frightening the scoundrels, He went up the valley towards Kajar 
four days ago, where the inhabitants were all in revolt; but to-day 
the Malliks of the whole country round for ten miles have come in. 
He took his Sappers and 200 irregular horse, and has, I think, done 
great good; but he has got a damper from the General. 


In the same letter reference is made to the destruction of 
Fatehabad by Broadfoot, as a grateful sight and a most just 
punishment. Two days later Lawrence contrasted Broadfoot’s 
energy in command of a small detachment, with Sale’s in- 
activity at the head of a large brigade. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
1842. 


Advance on Kabul—Mami Khel despateches—Broadfoot’s report—Col. Taylor's 
letter—Extract from the ‘ Englishman ’—Brondfoot's reply to Col. Taylor— 
Sappors ordered to Mamu Khel—Instructions from Gen. Pollock—Deserip- 
tion of the ground—-Broadfoot attacked and carried the village—Pursued 
the enemy to Kttdi Khel--Partially cleared the hills beyond—Advance 
arrested by the arrival of 2 senior oflicer—Unfortunate result—Troops retired 
to Mamu Khol—Afghans skilful in mountain war—Letter to Mr. Loch— 
Gen. Elphinstone—Letter to Mrs, Bayley—Post of honour given to Broad- 
foot’s Seppers—Affair at Jagdalak—Action at Tezin—Arrival at Kabul— 
Recovery of the prisoners—Gen. Nott—Capture of Istilif: Broadfoot wounded 
—Return of the army to Firozpur—Letters to Mrs. Bayley and Myr. 
Loch, and from Lord Elenborough—Broadfoot gazetted brevet-major and 
C.B. 


By the strenuous exertions of all concerned, from the Governor- 
General downwards, supplies and carriage were so far provided 
that a forward movement on the part of Pollock’s army became 
possible. Baggage was reduced, the sick were left behind, and 
Broadfoot volunteered to take his Sappers without tents at all. 

Pollock marched from Jalalabad on August 20, and arrived 
at Gandamak on the 28rd, where he intended to halt to collect 
further supplies and to await news from Gen. Nott. Gan- 
damak was within the region in which disaster, destruction, 
and plunder had proved to the satisfaction of the Afghan his 
superiority to British troops. Consequently small detached 
bodies did not fear to approach Pollock’s army, and endeavour 
by insult and provocation to bring on a fight. 

Seeing that there was hard work to be done, and the im- 
portance of having it well done, Pollock sent that night for 
Broadfoot and his Sappers, and a squadron of H.M.’s 8rd 
Dragoons who were behind with Sale at Nimla. So promptly 
did they respond that they were with the General before sun- 
rise. With Pollock, as with Sale on former occasions, there 
was no danger of Broadfoot and his men being forgotten in 
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the hour of peril, however faulty the Generals’ memories might 
be when that was over and when the time came for mention- 
ing their services in despatches. Gen. Pollock's despatch of 
August 25, 1842, is a remarkable instanceof this. It records 
how, as above mentioned, Broadfoot was sent for in the night, 
and arrived before dayhght; how at 4 a.m. he with his corps 
joined the right column, which he for a time commanded ; how 
he cleared the hills of the enemy in one place, and in another 
captured their camp equipage, with its carriage cattle. And 
yet in the next paragraph, where the officers who specially dis- 
tinguished themselves.are thanked, Broadfoot’s name is looked 
for in vain. Gen. Pollock published Broadfoot’s report, and 
in the mention made in the body of the despatch of his services 
there is nothing to indicate an unworthy motive, or a wish to 
conceal their value. The omission of his name among the of- 
ficers ‘mentioned in the despatch’ must therefore be put down 
to an oversight ; but it is one deserving of severe censure. If 
there were any reasons why Broadfoot’s name should not have 
been mentioned as one to whom the General was specially in- 
debted on that occasion, they should, considering the tenor of 
the rest of the despatch, have been explained. 

Broadfoot’s report, or rather a review of the events of 1842 
in Afghanistan by the ‘ Delhi Gazette,’ based on that report, 
the accuracy of which was questioned by Col. Taylor of the 
9th Foot, led to a correspondence which elicited from Broad- 
foot an account of the events of the day so complete and 
so accurate, that Col. Taylor was desired by high military 
authority to make no reply. 

The report is as follows : 


From Capt. G. Broadfoot, Sappers and Miners, commanding 
Right Column, to Capt. G. Ponsonby, Assist. Adjt.-General. 


Camp, Mamoo Khel: Angust 25, 1842. 


Sir,—Agreeably to orders, I have the honour to report the pro- 
ceedings of the column entrusted to me by the Major-General com- 
manding in the action yesterday. 

I moved, as directed, with the Sappers (abont 220 men) and the 
8rd Irregular Cavalry (250) across the ravine on the right of the 
force. We found the enemy strongly posted in an orchard with some 
inclosures, and the usual fieldworks of loose stones in their front 
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were also occupied. ‘This position flanked the approach of the main 
body. 

Henig formed an attacking party in front, I sent the rest of the 
Sappers in column, under Lieut. Orr, to turn the enemy’s left flank, 
and Capt. Tait’s horse still more to the right and in advance, to cut 
off their retreat. While we waited in this order the advance of the 
force, the enemy reinforced the orchard and moved out to attack us. 
I was therefore obliged to advance before the force arrived. The 
enemy’s positions were quickly carried in succession. One party 
was ‘driven towards the 8rd Irregular Cavalry, who pursued, and the 
remainder fled to the village of Mamoo Khel, into which the main 
body of the enemy were at this moment driven by the fire of our 
artillery. They opened a fire on us, ill directed, but so heavy that 
we were obliged to attack the village ; they fled when we reached it, 
and the Sappers pursued to the fort, but were so exhausted by the 
march from Futehabad and the previous operations that the enemy 
was able to enter and barricade the gate; their fire was kept down 
by one party of Sappers, while the rest climbed on each other's 
shoulders over a half-repaired bastion about eight feet high and 
covered with thorns ; the enemy fled over the walls on the other side, 
leaving the rear gate barricaded. This, and descending from the 
walls, lost so much time, that pursuit was nearly hopeless as far as 
our now exhausted men were concerned. We pressed on with the 
least fatigued, however, and keeping up to the hills forced the enemy 
into level ground; our cavalry was approaching, and we had the 
satisfaction of seeing the cavalry overtake and attack them. 

Parties were now directed to destroy the forts abandoned on the 
cavalry approaching, while with a few men I pushed on to the last 
village near the hills, where we surprised the enemy, whose head- 
quarters were there, driviug them out of the village and adjoining 
camp, and obtaiming their tents, cattle, and ammunition, and a good 
quantity of provisions. The enemy (who were evidently the Juzail- 
chees from Cabool) fled to the hills, the fire from which swept the 
village. : 

Iwas now directed to take a party of H.M.’s 9th Foot, the Sappers 
being now worn out, except about six men, and attack the hills; the 
first and second heights were carried at the point of the bayonet, 
and flanking parties having turned the shoulders of the high range, 
we were advancing up it when the main force arrived, and our 
farther progress was stayed. My separate command now ceased, 
and I was soon after ordered with the Sappers to headquarters. 

The conduct of the troops, officers and men, European and 
native, was admirable, and it is due to the 26th N.I. to mention 
that in storming the second height with a party of H.M.’s 9th Foot, 
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a party of the former corps joined us, and behaved with the same 
spirit as the rest. LT have &e. 
G. Broaproot, Captain, 
Commanding Right Column. 


From this report the ‘Delhi Gazette’ compiled the follow- 
ing sentence, which formed part of their review of the events of 
1842 : 


The Sappers being completely knocked up except about six men, 
Capt. Broadfoot Fadl a party of H.M.'s 9th Foot, carried some of 
the hills at the point of the bayonet, and would have driven off all 
the enemy, had not Gen. Pollock thought it prudent to recall all the 
detached parties, some of whom had gone more than two miles in 
advance of Mamoo Khel, 


With reference to this, Col. Taylor addressed the editor of 
the ‘ Delhi Gazette’ as follows: 


Camp, Mobarakpore : I'ebruary 20, 1843. 

Sir,— Observing in your ‘Gazette’ of the 15th inst., in ‘continua- 
tion of a review of the past year,’ a narrative of the affair at Mamoo 
Khel between the troops of Major-Gen. Pollock and the Afghans on 
August 24 last, in which you state that Capt. (now Major) Broad- 
foot ‘ took a party of the 9th Foot, carried some hills at the point of 
the bayonet,’ &c.; in correction I have to observe that on that day 
no party of the 9th Foot was placed under Capt. Broadfoot's com- 
mand either by me or Gen. M’Caslall, nor did any soldiers of that 
corps act under his orders to my knowledge, In justice to two gallant 
officers, I have further to add that on the occasion alluded to by you, 
I ordered Major Huish, 26th N.I., and Capt. Oglo, H.M.’s 9th Foot 
(both senior to Capt. Broadfoot), to take two companies from each of 
those regiments, and dislodge the enemy from the heights over Kookey 
Kail, which they effectually did in a few minutes, and to those officers 
is due the credit of that gallant action. Capt. Broadfoot, I under- 
stood, accompanied them with three or four of his Sappers, but he 
could have no command of a superior officer, Major Huish. 

Thaye the honour &c. 
A. B. Taynor, 
Laeut.-Col. 9th Foot. 


This called forth from Broadfoot a letter which appeared in 
the ‘ Englishman and Military Chronicle’ of March 23, 1848, 
on which that newspaper remarked : 
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We have much pleasure in giving publicity to the following com- 
munication from Major Broadfoot, concerning the carrying of certain 
hills at Mamoo Khel, in which the gallant Major incontestably proves 
that the whole work was done by himself, prior to his supersession 
by Lieut-Col. Huish ; and that Col. Taylor’s version of the affair 
does not invalidate his (Major Broadfoot’s) claim to the chief credit 
due for the conspicuous part he bore in the transaction. The com- 
munication is written in the frank, manly, soldierlike tone, we should 
have expected from one of the most distinguished officers engaged 
in that memorable campaign, and as a mere personal narrative of a 
very gallant, brilliant action, we are quite sure will be perused with 
much interest by all our military readers. We have neither time 
nor space at the present moment to comment more fully upon the 
subject. 


To the Editor of the ‘ Englishman and Military Chronicle.’ 


Sir,—With reference to Liout.-Col, Taylor’s letter and my own, 
in your paper of the 12th and 13th instant, you will oblige me by 
giving a place to the following : 

About the middle of August last, Major-Gen. Pollock advanced 
from Jellalabad to Gundumuk, Sir Robert Sale being left at Futteh- 
abad. A small Afghan force had come from Cabool to garrison 
Tatang, a fort of Mahomed Akbar near Gundumuk, but it was 
destroyed beforo their arrival by a detachment of Sir R. Sale’s troops. 
The intended garrison, being joined by some neighbouring chiefs, 
took post at Mamoo Khel, about two miles from Gen. Pollock's 
camp at Gundumuk: they attacked his piquets, followed back small 
parties sent to look at them, and not being chastised, increased in 
numbers hourly. At length Gen. Pollock resolved to attack them 
and capture Mamoo Khel, the seat of one of the great officers of Sah 
Shooja’s Court, and a leader in the movements against the English. 

On August 28, Sir R. Sale was directed to send a squadron 
of H.M’s 8rd Dragoons, and Broadfoot’s Sapper corps, on to 
Gundumuk; the latter were at the moment some miles from 
camp bringing in supplies, but by evening they had returned, and 
after dark marched with the Dragoons under Major Bond, leaving 
stores and baggage with the usual guards (besides about a company 
in garrison at a fort a few miles off) to follow next day. They were 
thus only about 300 strong, 

The march was only fifteen miles, but included an ascent of 
about 2,000 feet, and a descent of perhaps 500. 

Major Bond arrived before dawn on the 24th, and found Gen. 
Pollock’s foree under arms to move on Mamoo Khel. The Sappers 
were ordered to join. They had now been four-and-twenty hours at 
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work or under arms with no food save dry pulse, eaten as they 
marched ; and when at daylight a few minutes’ halt was made, they 
sat down and nearly all slept from weariness. On Capt. (now 
Major) Havelock, however, summoning them to the front of the 
column, they received him with loud cheers. Gen. Pollock now told 
me to furnish such skirmishing parties as would be demanded by 
officers whom he named; I think (but am not certain) they were 
Brigadier Tulloch and Lieut.-Col. Taylor. The force moved on, 
but no skirmishers were asked for. Gen. Pollock after a time came 
up again, and with many kind expressions informed me he wished 
the men to shave in a fight they had come so far for, and he 
desired me to mention any separate service for them my knowledge 

. ofthe ground* might suggest; finally 

* Thad been under Sir Robert he gauctioned another column on the 
Sale against the place the year be- —. 
fake, right to secure our flank and com- 

plete ow success by getting on the 
enemy’s best line of retreat; that, namely, towards Koodee Khel, 
an opening in the mountains two miles beyond and to our right of 
Mamoo Khel. 

Tho country south of Gundumuk rises rapidly but uniformly 
for four or five miles to the foot of the first range of the steep and 
pine-covered hills of the Soofeed Koh. The hill streams flow to 
the Soorkhab river in deep channels which divide this tract into 
strips of irregular form stretching obliquely up to the hills. On 
one of these stands Mamoo Khel, an open village of flat-roofed 
houses of mud and stone, overlooking the stream on our right as 
we came from Gundumuk; about three-quarters of a mile beyond 
it, and towards the stream on our left, was the fort, a weak place, 
without a ditch, and surrounded with broken ground Jaid out in 
gardens and vineyards. The rest of the ground was cultivated in 
terraces for corn, and it narrowed towards Koodee Khel. Beyond 
the stream on our right was a tract of similar form, but stony and 
barren, save near the stream, where there were orchards. Across 
this stream I was directed to take the Sappers and Tait’s horse as 
a subsidiary column of attack. 

We moyed rapidly to our new place, and found the enemy in 
some force on that side, and posted in the orchards; while on 
Gen. Pollock’s side of the stream a considerable body was displayed 
in line before the village of Mamoo Khel, which, as well as the 
ground boyond, was occupied by numbers greater than expected. 
Their plan appeared to be to draw on our force against the men 
before the village, who would give way and leave our troops under 
the fire of the village in their front, and of the orchards across the 
stroam on their flank. 
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Lieut. Cunningham carried information of their numbers and 
position to the General, and brought back his sanction to our 
attacking the orchards when he should attack in front. Dis- 
positions were made accordingly, but delays in the main body 
brought us on the enemy single-handed. On halting we were 
attacked, while reinforcements from the village prepared to join our 
immediate opponents, and some of the people in front of Gen, 
Pollock threatened our flank; we were too few for defence on such 
ground, and retreat would bave brought the enemy victorious on 
the flank of our main force ; so the orchards were carried at once. 
While this passed, Gen. Pollock's artillery opened, and the ad- 
vanced body of the enemy ran back into the village, from which a 
fire was opened on us, then in the orchards and adjoining works 
which were open to the village. Our main body was not visible, 
and we were again obliged to attack; the stream was recrossed, 
and the village carried. We were now directly in front of Gen. 
Pollock's right, and consequently the subsidiary column of attack 
had become a main one. This was unavoidable, but unfortunate 
from our feeble numbers, as well as from its leaving no infantry in 
@ position to cut the enemy’s line of retrent from the fort. 

Musketry was now heard in rear on our left as if our troops 
were advancing, and Dieut. Mayne, Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master-General to Major-Gen. McCaskill, joined us; he informed 
me that our main force was coming up, though slowly : so, begging 
his aid with the cavalry, I moved towards the fort, which fell into 
our hands as mentioned in the despatches. 

The enemy was now scattered in flight, with our ole pur- 
suing. Gen. Pollock's objects were gained with little loss ; and here 
the action of Mamoo Khel, properly speaking, ended ; the rest was 
pursuit or incidents arising from it. 

I directed the Sappers to be collected and to rest at Mamoo 
Khel, not meaning to go farther; but seeing some of the 5th 
Cavalry follow the enemy among forts, I took out some of the least 

exhausted men to support them,» 

» The officers and several ser- and went towards the hills to inter- 
geants came, perhaps forty men of =a ; 
ali cans. cept fugitives. Lieut. Mayne now 

joined the cavalry; the pursuit be- 

gan afresh and went far, leading us on in support: the forts were 

abandoned as the cavalry approached, and I put a few sappers in 
each to secure what grain &c. there was.° 

This took time, and after it I 

° These forts were strewed with found resistance was over in the open 
clothes, books, music de. belong- country, though there .was a little 


ing to the destroyed Caboo] force 3 . ah 
and garrison of Gundumuk. firing along the hills by fugitives who 
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4 One party rallied and returned 
to the plain, but was vigorously at- 
tacked and driven back by a native 
officer, Soobadar Aslam Khan, and 
some sappers. Several small par- 
ties of sappers, after a little rest at 
Mamoo Khel, went out skirmishing 
about the hill. 
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had reached them. I heard, also, 
that a few of our cavalry had been 
briskly fired on at Koodee Khel, and 
obliged to withdraw. I went in that 
direction, having with me eight or 
ten men; on the way I fell in 
with Major-Gen. McCaskill and his 


staff, also moving towards the hills. 
Koodee Khel is an open ¢ village of stone houses with flat roofs, 


* Tt has the low thin wall round 
it, called Gao-bundee by Afghans, 
intended to keep the cattle froin 
straying at night; but the gates 
were gone, and the wall ruined to- 
wards the hill, whieh, as well as 
the intermediate slope, commanded 
the place. 


having on three sides gardens and 
vineyards, and on the fourth a nar- 
row strip of bare stony ground, 
sloping up to the right into a small 
but steep and rugged hill, the ter- 
mination of the high pine-covered 
range which forms one side of the 
Koodee Khel valley. The large and 


the small hills are united by a steep ridge, at the lower end of 
which is a small rocky protuberance which may be considered an 


f All these really form but one 
hill, or rather the end of one Iong 
hill or ridge. I shall, however, for 
clearness call them the small, the 
intermediate, and the large hills. 


intermediate hill. — 

The village seemed empty; but 
when halfway through it, a sapper 
entering a courtyard found it occu- 
pied by some of the enemy. The 
camp, in short, of the Juzailchees 


from Cabool was in the village and on the slope adjoining the little 
hill, tents being stretched across many courtyards: the Afghans, in 
the belief they cherished of our fearing to approach high hills, were 
quietly resting after their labours. The sapper ran at them with 
his bayonet, followed by myself and 
the only other man at the spot.s 
The Afghans, doubtless supposing a 
large force was on them, snatched up their turbans and arms, and 
fled over walls and housetops; the alarm spread, and the camp was 
abandoned. 

The men at the village followed the enemy with their fire to the 
top of the little hill, from which it was returned in a way that made 
it clear the village was untenable without taking the hill, and that, 
being too weak to attempt this, we must go away soon, if we wished 
our withdrawal to seem voluntary. 

Two or three men were posted to fire occasionally, and the rest 
made to carry off or destroy all they 
could; a work camp followers and 
stragglers soon came tohelpthem in,® 


© Neither man happened to have 
-his musket loaded, 


» All the enemy’s horses were 
seized by camp followers or soldiers. 
Their ammunition I would not 
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then allow the people to meddle 
with for fear of accident; later in 
the day the enemy recaptured it, 
but in the confusion blew if, and 
some of themselves, up. 


we could manage it. 
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At this time Lieut. Mayne came 
up and asked how wo were getting 
on. I gave my view of our position, 
adding that the hill was the thing if 


He said, ‘ Why don’t you take it, then?’ I 


told him [had no men. He asked where the Sappers were, and 
was told they were in.Mamoo Khel and all the forts and country 


‘ The objection was the time it 
would have taken; too long to re- 
main inactive under fire, I may 
here remark that remnining at all 
with so few men may seem impru- 
dent, for I did not then know more 
infautry were coming up; but it 
was intended to be but for a very 
short time, during which we had 
only the enemy's fire to snstain. 
Had he come down and into contact 
with us, the fire from the hill would 
baye ceased, our cavalry, who were 
masters of the plain, conld have 
approached, and our retreat been 
secured. 


Isaid, ‘ Nothing better; how many ?’ 
and asked if it was enough. 


? 


or ‘About a company, 


between, He asked if they could not 
be brought up. I said, ‘No,} and if 
they could they are too much done 
up for hills to-day.’ After a little 
more conversation as to our position, 
he said, ‘If I can get you other 
men, will you undertake to take the 
hill?’ Isaid, ‘Yes, get me any other 
men, and I go at the hill.’ He said, 
‘Very good, I'll see what I can do,’ 
and rode off, 

He returned shortly and said, 
‘Here youare. I have got you some 
men of the 9th; they'll do, Isuppose?” 
He answered, ‘A company,’ 
I said it was, 


but we must have support. He said, ‘ Oh, there’s lots of support; the 
General’s up, the 9th and 26th are close here, and in fact the whole 


force is coming up; you'll have plenty of support.’ 


I begged him 


to see them spread to the right and left, which he promised to do. 


« The exhanstion from exertion 
in that country is inconceivable 
till felt. In the morning my horse 
knocked up beyond persuasion of 
spur, or even sword point, just as 
we were attacking the orchard. IT 
had to abandon hin, the syee being 
killed. The subsequent operations 
were all on strong ground, and at a 
rupid pace, and the heat too was 
intense, I was obliged to cast away 
successively belts, seabbard, and 
all clothes not indispensable, At 
Koodeo Khel, jnst before Lieut. 
Mayne joined ine, having no scab- 
bard, I guye my sword to a sepoy to 
hold, but the plunder of the camp 
had made him a truant. To the 
credit of our people, these things 
were all brought back to me that 
day, though scattered over miles. 


He then obtained me a sword * from 
one of his mounted orderlies, and we 
moved on, I again requesting him 
to look to our support. I had been 
sitting ata gap in the village wall, 
next the enemy, At the corner of 
the village we met the men of the 9th 
Foot coming up to the hill. Lieut. 
Mayne said, ‘These are the men.’ 
‘Very well,’ I replied, ‘up we go,’ 
and the ascent immediately com- 
menced, for we were under a fire 
which increased when the enemy 
saw our object. Capt. Havelock wag 
there, but I am not sure whether he 
came with the 9th men or joined 
Liout. Mayne and myself. just be- 
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fore; I think the latter. Atanyrate, I spoke to him and asked his 
aid in keeping onr men from firing and in getting a rapid advanco 
with the bayonet. I believe also that I bespoke his aid in getting 
support and sending. men round the flanks of the hill. He and - 
Lieut. Mayne accompanied me, cheering on the men and prevent- 
ing firing, There were several officers of the 9th present, not one 
of whom I knew, and I only remember speaking to one of them 
who during the ascent made a remark on something unconnected 
with the duty. All of them joined in making the men advance 
without halting to fire or load. Before we reached the summit the 
enemy ran to the intermediate height and ridge beyond. Capt. 
Hayelock and Lieut. Mayne camo as far as their horses could come, 
and went down on seeing us up. 
When I reached the highest point! 
there were with me only two or three 
men of the 9th, and as many Sappers. ; 

After taking breath and giving timo for more men to come up, 
we moved to the intermediate height, which the enemy abandoned. 
We were accompanied by a few men of the 26th N.L, who had 
come up while we were waiting ; the first I saw of that regiment. 

Beyond the intermediate hill rose the large hill; the enemy 
were now in full retreat up the connecting ridge, but as some had 


1 A little knoll of rocks in the 
centre of the summit. 


™ The military reader will see 
that so smell a party was left in 
order to have few men under the 
enemy’s closest fire; they sufliced 
to keep the enemy from creeping 
down the rocks to short musket 
range of the little hill, which was 
all we wanted for the present. A 
small number also could alone find 
cover. Some of the sepoys of the 
26th who first came up remained 
there, and two or three of the 9th 
afterwards joined them: a thing 
to be encouraged as long as safe. 
I placed the Sappors there because 
they were used to close quarters 
with the Afghans, and not likely to 
think they were abandoned when 
we went back. 


already gained the top, and the as- 
cent was long and steep, I thought 
it prudent to wait till the subsidiary 
arrangements were made below, 
Leaving, therefore, the few Sappers™ 
(about six) at the intermediate hill, 
T returned to the small hill, and saw 
the space below full of our troops, 
horse and foot, of whom considerable 
parties were stretching ont to tho 
right and left along the flanks of 
the large hill: more infantry, both 
European and Native, were also as- 
cending the little hill; in short, all 
was going as one could wish. 


In due time the left flank of the hill was enveloped by troops, 
chiefly of the 26th Regiment; the right flank was not so well 


" I knew this officer would co- 
operate with vigour and judgment 
when he saw the assault begin. I 
knew also he would easily get troops 
from officers near, and if there were 
none the men would follow him. 


manned, but troops were going that 
way, among whom I perceived Lieut. 
Orr™ of the Sappers, and the posi- 
tion of the men on the left flank was 
completely under the enemy's fire ; 
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They seldom fail, be they black or go I resolved to attack at once. 
whites I went towards the intermediate 
hill,e and when near it made a sign to the party there to advance, 
and passed the word for the ascent of the large hill, moving on my- 
self. Before many paces, some one 
,* This was from ten to twenty galled out, ‘Halt! halt!’ I called 

minutes after reaching the summit : 
of the small hill; it seemed the out,‘No! no! Nohalt! Move on!’ 
latter or even more, but Thad not and went forward more rapidly ; but 
epee ei cia a again the cry of ‘ Halt!’ was raised, 
and a man of the 9th called out, 
‘Sir! gir! there is an order to halt.’ I asked, ‘Who said so? And 
who gave the order?’ A very young-looking officer standing under 
a rock culled out in answer to the 
» The price comnteytaay not Jast question,? ‘I, Major Huish, give 
Tear amt Nratvany it, if you choose to obey it” Tex- 
bland. plained to the Major my ignorance 
of any officer senior to myself being 
-there, and informed him that I had been sent up with orders to take 
the hill: he said he also had been sent up with orders to occupy the 
hill we were on, but not to go higher. I said my orders were from 
the General, received through Lieut. Mayne. Ie said his orders 
also were from the General. I asked if I was to consider him 
in command on that hill; he said, 
= aT, of course, asked Major only of his own men, but that his 
migneae coe oat orders were positive against going 
and was told he had not. higher. On this I called back the 
few Sappers, intending to proceed 

to headquarters and make my report.4 

Seeing the little hill crowded with our men, however, I again 
went to Major Huish and said there was certainly some mistake in 
these contradictory orders, and urged him to complete the capture 
of the hill, pointing out its necessity. He objected its being too 
steep to ascend, its being out of shot, and not worth taking, and 
that its capture would cost many men. The enemy’s bullets showed 
its nearness while we conversed: on other points, I mentioned the 
-enemy’s flight up it just before, and assured him stopping short 
would cost more men than taking it, as the enemy would ascribe it 
to fear, and not only fire on him then, but rally generally, and puw- 
sue him when he left. He seemed incredulous as to the rallying and 
pursuit, urging besides that if we did go up we must come back, and 
were just as likely to be pursued then as now. He said also the 
enemy would go to other heights, which we must take, and then 
others in endless succession. I pointed out the form of the whole 
hill, that once on the top, we had the Afghans comparatively on 
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level ground, where indiscipline and inferior arms put their stand- 
ing against us out of the question, and they could not go to the 
other hills without descending first, no easy matter when pursued 
by us from above. I assured him Afghans never fought hopeless 
battles, and that when they saw no ground could stop us, they would 
disperse, and the terror of such a blow at the opening of the cam- 
paign would prevent all serious opposition in the passes. 

He did not feel justified in making the attempt, and I then 
pressed him to withdraw at once from the hill; his orders prevent- 

ing this, I advised his keeping very 
sacs kd wae Piast sets gaact: pon ih 
used by the Afghans, They are and putting them into a ‘sungur,’? 
quickly made and useful. having the rest in reserve below; 

and, above all, I urged him to with- 
draw the men below on the loft flank of the large hill, who, besides 
being now not wanted there, were in a false position. 

After some discussion he agreed to diminish the number on the 
sumunit, and proceeded to do so, while I went down the hill. The 
enemy had, on the Sappers being brought back from their advance, 
crowded to the crest of the upper hill. Their fire too had since been 
getting steadier. I had not gone fifty yards down before Major 
Huish called me back, and, with some excitement, said, ‘ Capt. 
Broadfoot, this is all your doing, and I shall hold you responsible. 
I shall make it known to Gen. Pollock.’ He then pointed out 
tle enemy, wlio had come a little way down the hill, and planted a 
flag. He added, ‘I sent down the men entirely by your advice, and 
trusting to your greater experience of hill warfare, and it has brought 
down the enemy upouus. I shall recall my men, and make known 
to Gen. Pollock this was your doing.’ 

'  T. gaid this was just what I had been telling him, the Afghans 
thought us frightened, that flag would rally tlem over all the 
country round, and the longer he stayed the worse it would be; that 
of course he must use his own judgment; but I repeated my advice 
to take the hill or get out of its reach; or if he must stay where he 
was, to have a few men above and his reserves below, and well 
posted to cover his retreat. But I again suggested the removal of 
the men on the left below (his own men the 26th chiefly, if not 
altogether), or they would get into 

* The hope was expressed, I trouble. As to Gen, Pollock, I pro- 
imagine, to get the General in- Jyised to tell him all about it my- 
formed there were doubts as lo the i 
goodness of the position. self; he said he hoped s I would; 

and for the rest, Col. Taylor wag 
at the foot of the hill; and so with mutual good wishes we parted. . 
I shall not enter into details of the subsequent events. 
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At the"foot of the hill I mentioned briefly to Lieut.-Col. Taylor 
my being prevented by the arrival of Major Huish from taking 
the high hill, of which I advocated the necessity and feasibility ; 
adding that in twenty minutes from Major Huish stopping me 
the whole would have been accomplished. Col. Taylor disagreed 
with me, his reasons] being similar to those of Major Huish, 
but the discussion was short. The Colonel did not seem to 
think I knew much about the matter; so I went away to Gen, 
McCaskill atthe {village. 

Midway [ met Capt. Havelock, who may perhaps recollect my 
complaining of the contradictory * orders, which sent me up to be 

superseded just as we were com- 

' My impression at the time pleting the victory of the day, by a 
ae ae tone lesson to the enemy as desirable ag 
ferent gencral oflicers exercising the reverse we were now certain of, 
command at one time, and orders ould be dangerous, with our com- 
coming through all srs of eh80; asatively inexperienced troops at 
this to Capt. Havelock. the opening of a campaign. I re- 

counted what had passed between 
Major Huish, Lieut.-Col. Taylor, and myself, and urged the 
necessity of yet getting the hill captured, or reverses would follow. 
I had the gratification to find he agreed in the necessity of taking 
the hills completely, and I believe ho tried in vain to get it done. 

To Gen. McCaskill I reported my supersession by Major Huish 
having prevented the complete occupation of the hill. I believe I 

mentioned my interview with Lieut.- 
_* The cent, ee ats o oe Col. Taylor, and I certainly stated 
corer that Tan onlin eeenatile: my opinion of our position, but no 
reply" was given. 

Capt. (now Major) Macgregor was at the village on the part of 
Gen. Pollock, and I think I mentioned the matter to him. I cer- 
tainly did to Lieut. Mayne, in very plain terms, who said he could 
not help it, but would now get the orders as to myself from Gen. 
Pollock, who was at Mamoo Khel. Meanwhile the officers and 
sergeants of Sappers were ordered to collect all men in that quarter 
for fear of any sudden change in affairs. 

Oxdors came for me to join the Sappers at Mamoo Khel; but, in 
the interim, our troops under Licut.-Col. Taylor had. been driven 
with loss from some of their positions, and reinforcements sent for. 
When those arrived I took leave of Gen. McCaskill and repaired to 
Mamoo Khel. 

In reply to Gen. Pollock's interrogations, I mentioned what I had 
geen, and stated plainly and fully all the opinions above given ; and 
‘on his demanding my opinion as to the best course in present cir- 
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cumstances, I still advised the capture of the hill, but by a larger 
force than Gen. McCaskill had, ag it was no longer held by a beaten 
fragment of the enemy, outnumbered and pursued, but by a fast 


increasing body flushed with success. 


* Gen, McCaskill was very ill, 
but came out for the action and 
pushed on, as has been seen, The 
heat and fatigue so reduced his 
strength, that I left Koodee Khel 
not without apprehension regard- 
ing him, 


seemed to think Koodee Khel 


This not being agreed to, I 
advised the immediate withdrawal 
of our troops from Koodee Khel, 
more troops, especially cavalry, being 
sent to secure their retreat. 

I also mentioned the state of 
Gen. MeCaslall’s health.* 

Captain Macgregor, however, 
tenable without the whole hill, and 


nothing was decided then, save that Gen. McCaskill was to remain. 


y There were many conversa- 
tions before and after the retreat of 
our troops. I took part in some, 
but counsels changed, and I forget 
whethor it was decided to attack 
the hill in the morning or not. I 
think it was, for I remember dis- 
cussing the plan of attack with 
Capt. Havelock, who was present 
at some of thase conversations ; 
and I think if was a view to this 
decision that enabled me to meet 
Capt. Macgregor’s arguments, viz. 
‘political reasons,’ and ‘moral ef- 
fect’ on the people and chiefs, of 
retreat. The former were not de- 
tailed. For the latter I suggested 
victory, but thought our chances of 
it were not improved by letting the 
Afghans belabour two of our best 
regiments all night in a bad post. 
No troops, however, were warned 
for the attack, and it may not have 
been determined on. 


I believe’ it was finally settled 
that, the day being now advanced, 
Gen. McCaskill should retire, and 
the enemy be attacked next morn- 
ing. Cavalry was sent out, and the 
troops at Koodee Khel fell back in 
good order to Mamoo Khel; pursued, 
however, to thai place by the enemy, 
who fired for a time and then drew off. 

Next morning the enemy took 
post at Hissaruk, some miles west 
from Mamoo Khel, a good position 
for impeding our commissariat ope- 
rations, as well as for guarding both 
roads to Cabool. We, however, let 
him alone; but we met him again 
the followmg month at Jugduluk, 
and then with a different fortune ag 
to hills. 


Such are my recollections of the affair at Mamoo Khel, giving 
in great detail all that bears on my relations with Col. Taylor, and 
merely indicating the other and more important events, 

Battles are notoriously the subjects on which the memories of 


those engaged, most widely vary, even to contradiction ; and I have 
no hope of escaping the common fate, Some will remember what 
I have forgotten, and forget what 1 remember. Others would see 
what I did not, or see the same things in a different light, while 
much that I have seen will be unknown to them; and one man 
may be flurried where another is 
not; but I have named, as far as I 
remember, those who were present. 


* Add to the list ajl the officers 
of the Sappers, who saw more or 
less of what went on, viz, Licut. 
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Orr, Lieut. Cunningham, and Dr, 
Forsyth. Messrs. Kelly and Bruen, 
now adjutants of police corps, 
were conspicuously employed in 
the main action. The latter also 
joined Col. 'Taylor’s party, and was 
severely wounded on his repulse; 
he was sent to bring back strag- 
gling sappers, but seeing our com- 
rades of Col, Taylor’s force hard 
pressed, joined them. 


» With that of ‘Delhi Gazette,’ 
or any similar one, I shall not 
meddle, either in the way of con- 
tradiction or confirmation. Mate- 
rials for any account of the ope- 
rations in Northern Afghanistan 
approaching to correctness are not 
before the public. 


>» Taken from the ‘Delhi Ga- 
zette,’ which I have seen since iny 
former letter. My original report 
was verbal, merely stating that the 
delay of the main force brought 
the enemy on us, and forced us to 
engage singly, that we beat them, 
but at the close of the pursuit 
Major Huish came up and super- 
seded me. I mentioned also getting 
sone men of the 9th at the end of 
the pursuit, and their good beha- 
viour; but all about Major Huish 
I detailed at that oflicer’s request. 
Sir Richmond Shakespear (I think) 
was sent to me afterwards at the 
Sappers’ bivouac for a written re- 
port, as they could not get on with 
a despatch for want of it. Dr, 
Forsyth will remember its being 
written in all haste and weariness ; 
still, recollections were fresh, and 
it cannot be far wrong. 
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A copy of this number of the ‘ Eng- 
lishman.’ sent to each will be the first 
communication on the subject from 
me. I have, as far as I remember, 
kept back nothing, softened nothing, 
and, Thope, aggravated nothing. Let 
the gentlemen named say whether 
and how far the general tenor of 
their recollections varies from mine. 
Now for Lieut.-Col. Taylor’s contra- 
diction of my statement." Here itis, 
being the end of my report” to Gen. 
Pollock. ‘I wasnow directed to takea 
party of H.M.’s 9th Foot, the Sappers 
being now worn out, except about 
six men, and attack the hills. The 
first and second heights were carried 
at the point of the bayonet; and 
flanking parties having turned the 
shoulders of the high range, we were 
advancing wp it, when the main force 
arrived, and our farther progress was 
stayed. My separate command now 
ceased, and I was soon after ordered 
with Sappers to headquarters.’ 
First, ‘I was directed to take men 
of the 9th, and attack the hills.’ 
Lieut.-Col. Taylor denies this. He 
says, ‘No party of the 9th Toot 
was placed under Capt. Broadfoot's 
command either by me or by Gen. 
McCaskill. ’ 


They were placed under my command by Lieut. Mayne, Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster-General of the Infantry Division, to 


© Orders under fire were oftener 
brought, at least when I was em- 
ployed, by Capt. Havelock, Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-General, and 
Licnt. Mayne, Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, than by 
any other staff officers, and no 
man ever did or could question tho 
authority of eithor. 


which Licut.-Col. Taylor and I both 
belonged, and his orders, I presume, 
were, in such circumstances, to be 
taken as those of the general officer 
on whose staff he was,° and that 
was Gen. McCaslill. I did not 
know but what Gen. Pollock was 
up and had sanctioned the measure, 


perhaps given the ordcr through Lieut. Mayne, for such things hap- 


pened up there. 


But I felt quite sure of Gen. McCaskill, and could 
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scarcely do otherwise. After consulting as to an enterprise which 
one of his principal staff officers wishes me to conduct, the former 
goes off ‘ to see what le can do.’ Ho comes back saying he hag 
got me men, and aids in the arrangements. What could I sup- 

Beckie cnieemontiens pose * but that he had suggested to 
when I first raked fof sword he his ja eae the captnne . the hill 
did not hear; and my saying (I nd my leading the assaulting party, 
fear with a little irritation), ‘If I and that both had been approved : 
et bck jen eee then you Must ove especially when in assuring me 

of support he mentioned the General 
as being up, and the whole foree as coming on? Nay, more; had I 
thought I commanded the whole, or that I did move than lead the 
party that was to crown the hill, I should have been sorry to 
undertake the duty. Powerful support was required, involving 
bodies of troops my rank precluded me from commanding: I took 
it for granted, and till I learn the contrary from a good source I 
shall continue to believe, that the extensive movements against the 
hill were at least sanctioned by the General. And in this belief 
it was, I asked his staff officers, one of whom (Capt. Havelock) 
was my senior, to see the necessary steps taken for our support. 
They were taken, and with skill and readiness strongly indicative 
of experience and zeal like theirs. 

But Lieut.-Col. Taylor says Gen. McCaskill placed no men of the 
9th under my orders. Being near the General, I conclude he hag 
asked him the question, and that the General did not give the order 
or does not remember it. I have served under Gen. McCaskill on 
other occasions, actively enough, and in all kinds of work, but I 
never received an order from himself yet that I can remember ; nor 
is such the practice of armies; yet the General, I dare gay, will not 
disavow my doings. Save in rare cases of emergency, requiring me 
to use my own judgment, my orders were from his staff, his Adjutant- 
General, his Quartermaster-General, his aide-de-camp, or, in sapper’s 
work, his engineer; and so it was on the present occasion. I re- 
ceived the order from his Quartermaster-General, his authorised 
instrument, disobedience to orders conveyed through whom is a 
military crime. Lieut, Mayne knows best where he got the men, 
but he went for men and brought them for me to take up the hill; 
and he assuredly did not tell me that though the attack was sanc- 
tioned, it was entrusted to other hands. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel continues: ‘ Nor. did any soldiers of that 
corps act under his orders, to my lnowledge.’ Who, then, led 
them, i.e. the party who first gained the little hill? The Lieutenant- 
Colonel tells us: ‘In justice,’ says he, ‘to two gallant officers, I 
have further-to add that, on the occasion alluded to by you, I ordered 

L 
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Major Huish, of the 26th N.L, and Capt. Ogle, H.M.’s 9th Foot (both 
senior to Capt. Broadfoot), to take two companies from each of those 
regiments and dislodge the enemy from the heights over Kookey 
Kail’ (a misprint, I suppose, for Koodee Khel). 

Major Huish, then, commanded ; but first, it appears I have been 
transferring to others some of the Lieutenant-Colonel’s own laurels. 
My orders being through Lieut. Mayne, I considered them as Gen. 
McCaskill’s ; but knowing the Lieutenant served all masters, I was 
not sure whether Gen. Pollock might not be the author, and merely 
reported, ‘I was directed,’ &e. 

This, however, excluded Lieut.-Col. Taylor, under whose orders 
I was not. Now that officer, I make no doubt, gave the orders he 
says, whether in consequence of an application from Lieut. Mayne 
or not is immaterial; they were orders any man coming there with 
sufficient troops was likely to give, and on such occasions the same 
orders are often given by various leaders; but I beg to remind the 
reader that what I wanted was the whole hill, or none of it; less, I 
thought an error. 

Having told us he had ordered Major Huish and Capt. Ogle to 
‘dislodge the enemy from the heights over Koodee Khel,’ Lieut.- 
Col. Taylor continues, ‘ which they effectually did in a few minutes, 
and to those officers is due the credit of that gallant action.’ 

Most undoubtedly it is due to them if they did clear those 
heights effectually. They were not cleared by me farther than is 

° , mentioned above. Did Major Huisl 
are A ee aa ovis ts go farther, after I left, than I had 
ae ee a bs ce been? Were the heights cleared at 
ani the eillaes of the same name #? Did the enemy’s fire cease for 
on the margin of the open country a moment? Was he ever off the 
On in other. This hill, or these grest of the hill till he came down 
heights, were the scene of the con- 
test between us and the Afghans; to pursue us from the base? Would 
they on the upper part, we on the to God the credit of ‘ effectual clear- 
lower. ing’ on that occasion had been ours 
to dispute about! To secure that, I would gladly resign my claim 
to share in it. 

The Licutenant-Colonel proceeds: ‘Capt. Broadfoot, I under- 
stand, accompanied them with three or four of his Sappers; but he 
could have no command of a superior officer, Major Huish.’ As to 
my commanding ‘a superior officer, Major Huish,’ Inever imagined 
Thad done so, for I do not think he was present. He showed every 
proper readiness to assume the command when he did come up, but 
.that was after the ascent of the little hill. He may, however, have 
been with the assaulting party, but he did not then make himself 
known to me, nor did he lead it, and will not, I think, say he did. 


—=e 
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Neither do I think he will court the honour of commanding an 
assault a tergo. If he does, I am satisfied to have ‘ accompanied ’ 


it at the other end. 


Capt. (now Major) Ogle was present, as I learn from an officer 


‘I have also an impression, 
but an uncertain one, that Lieut, 
Mayne recently informed me, Major 
Ogle had been there, and spoke of 
my having commanded 2 senior. I 
know Capt. Havelock informed me 
of a similar occurrence in another 
action. 


s Ido not think Lieut. Mayne 
mentioned his name, but am not 
sure, for hearing it would have told 
me nothing, as I knew few or no 
officers of the force that relieved 
Jellulabad. I made my first ac- 
quaintance with Lieut.-Col. Taylor 
and Licut.-Col. Huish that day, I 
was in another brigade, and had 
been very constantly detached from 
headquarters during Gen. Pol- 
lock’s stay at Jellalabad. I had, 
indeed, dined once at the mess of 
the 9th Regiment with Gen. Pollock, 
who lived there; but I knew not 
the names of the officers I then 
conversed with. Lieut. Mayne may 
have mentioned Capt. Ogle’s name, 
but did not certainly say he was 
in comrnund, or my senior, and it 
could hardly occur to me under the 
circumstances. 


here who was in the affair: the 
claim for him is not of command, 
but of having been second under 
Lieut.-Col. Huish instead of me. If 
that would have pleased him better, 
I regret it was not so; and, in every 
caso, I deeply regret not having 
known at the time that he was there ; 
or rather, that he was my senior.s 
Lieut. Mayne could not have known 
his presence either, or else thought 
me the senior; perhaps did not ad- 
vert to our relative standing at all : 
from whatever cause it arose that I 
led where I ought to have followed, 
IT vegrot it for the sake of an officer 
so generally allowed as Major Ogle 
to be one of our best. Had I even 
known it before giving in my report, 
that document should have termi- 
nated with the occupation of the vil- 
lageand the enemy’scamp. Luckily 
Major Ogle has not lost much ; the 
affair was a trifling one as far as we 


carried it, though I wish it had ended as well as it was beginning. 

This wholo affair is evidently one of misconception, arising from 
causes frequent enough in such cases. Liout.-Col. Taylor probably 
saw thatat least a portion of the hill must be held, if only to divert 
fire from the village, and ordered four companies under Major 
Huish to seize the part I have called the little hill; but arrange- 
ments he knew not of were previously made for the total dispersion 
of the enemy by their pursuit to the summit if they went there, and 


" Major Huish is gone or going 
home, but an officer, I think, of his 
own regiment, whose name I do not 
know, was with him when he first 
addressed me; if he sees this he 
will remember (if he was present 
at any of our subsequent conversa- 
tion) my informing Major Huish of 
the Afghans running up the ridgo 
he thought impracticable, and of 


before Major Huish arrived the little 
hill was taken by men procured 
by Licut. Mayne for the greater 
scheme; but these men seem also 
to have been warned for the little 
plan, and to have been taken away 
for the other without Lieut.-Col. 
Taylor’s knowledge ; all likely things 
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the slight loss (one man killed) in 
taking the little hill, when he ob- 
jected to attacking the sumunit, 
Our whole conversations were, on 
his part, in the style of one who 
had xol come up at first, and there- 
fore I doubt his presence in the 
attack; but I may be wrong. I 
saw only a few of the very foremost 
men; people do not look back on 
those occasions. 
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enough to happen on service of that 
kind, and probably all explicable (mis- 
takes as to seniority and all) by five 
minntes’ conversation among the par- 
ties concerned, Now this Lieut.-Col. 
Taylor might have had: Generals Pol- 
lock and McCaslall, Lieut.-Colonels 
Taylor and Huish, Majors Havelock 
and Ogle, Lieut. Mayne and myself 


were all together for nearly five months after that, but not a hint 


escaped the Lieutenant-Colonel on thesubject. 


He and I served to- 


gether, andbecame acquaintances, but he never mentioned the matter, 


‘Tt was usual there to praise 
catalogues of officers. I was in the 
early part of the action dissutistied 
with certain parties, but the ar- 
rangement for a separate column 
was suddenly made and imperfectly 
understood, Above all, inexperi- 
ence mainly caused what I disliked ; 
it was the first action for a good 
many. I would not praise, nor 
would I pointedly except. All the 
rest had done well. 1 said so, and 
named no one; but the officers 
with me will see I was not un- 
grateful to them. 


* I do not, however, say that 
by lapse of time Lieut.-Col. Taylor 
forfeits his right to claim what ho 
considers due to his officers, his 
men, or himself, when it has been 
otherwise given in despatches, or 
passed over in silence. JI*ar from 
it. Some dayI may perhaps follow 
his example; but I complain of his 
having without personal inquiry 
for so long a period, and without 
reference even by letter for ex- 
planation, written as he did to a 
public paper. 


nor did anyone else; yet my report 
was read at the Adjutant-General’s 
Office, by various parties, before it 
was sent away, and even gave cause 
of complaint to myself by some who 
thought I underrated their ser- 
vices! The events of the action 
were much discussed, my share of 
it and my opinions especially ; and 
in due time my report appeared in 
print; but it was never noticed till 
now,* and then not by letter, but 
in a way that compels me not only 
to prove I had reason for what I 
said on the controverted points, but 
to set myself right with my profes- 
sional friends, who otherwise could 
not but think so great a departure 
from courteous usage on the part of 
an officer of Lieut.-Col. Taylor’s rank 
and reputation impossible, save to a 
man notoriously capable of arroga- 
ting to himself the honour due to his 


fellow-soldiers, Let them read this detail, and apply to it, as far as 
their judgment allows, the corrections or contradictions it may call 
forth, Then let them read my report to Gen. Pollock, and say if 
there be a trace of desire to overstate the services of my own corps 
or myself, or to shine at others’ cost. I am conscious of having 
throughout the war in Afghanistan gone to the opposite extreme, 
of having scarcely done justice to the men and officers who served 
under my orders (at least as to affairs where I was myself present), 
in suffering without remonstrance their services to be slightly 
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‘ From first to last they slipped strangely out of 
mind when despatches were writing: not at other 
times ; indeed, as far as kind words and employment 
wont, they seemed favourites. 

T must here acknowledge, howover, first, that Sir 
R. Sale having by accident discovered in Jellalabad 
some curions things of this kind, made the amende 
by referring generally to past services in the next 
landatory order, which has not of course been pub- 
lished; and secondly, that in Gen. Polloek’s Tezeen 
despatch he mentions me with some dragoons in- 
stead of Capt. Tritton, whom I only accompanied (not 
in Col. Taylor’s sense) en amateur and as a guide; 
he commanded his men, not I; and right good work 
he made of it. I spoke not to the men except to pass 
Capt. Tritton’s orders, unless that on first reaching 
the enemy I warned those near me to be cautious, 
that these fugitives were wyly crstomers, and got off 
their horses to fight, not eseape. I mentioned this 
mistake in the proper quarter when I found it out, 
and would have done so officially, but that the account 
refutes itself, Sappers could not keep up with dra- 
goons in a gallop of several miles, which the firsé 
business was, and then had I meddled with that de- 
spatch at all, I must have noticed other matters, 


™ One opinion I am not certain he knew at the 
moment, hut he probably heard of it, as it was pub- 
licly given. I was present when Lieut.-Col. Taylor 
reported the success of the enemy, first to Gen. 
McCaskill at Khodee Khel, and afterwards to Gen. 
Pollock at Mamoo Khel. It was done publicly; 
Gen. Pollock was in a crowd under trees in the garden 
at Mamoo Khel. The Lieutenant-Colonel ascribed his 
niisfortune to want of due firmness on the part of a 
portion of his troops. The Major-General spoke to 
me of it shortly afterwards, and f told him I thought 
there was no reason to distrust the troops for this 
check, that no troops whatever could have stood 
their ground in such a position. Those on the left 
at Koodee Khel had a steep and rocky hill in front 
occupied by the enemy, while their flank was in the 
air (to speak technically), and beyond it lay a rocky 
ravine amidst broken and commanding ground, the 
ravine leading down from the enemy's position to the 
country on the left and rear: the enemy from above, 
aud from the continuation of the hills on the left, had 
only to oecupy this, and, themselves secure, envelop 
this body of men in fire ; and if troops so posted be as- 
sailed, the moment must come when a vigorous charge 
will rout them, be they who they may. ‘hat moment 
Afghans are quiek to discern and resolute to use. 

They are masters in mountain war; individually 
brave, yet cautious, and watchful; skilful in (choos- 
ing] ground, and of a coolness never to be discon- 
certed; swift to advance, timely in retreat, and 
expert in both; their masses wore seldom shown, 
hardly ever uncovered to our five, yet never far 
away whcn @ blow could be struck. This will 
apply to all Afghans, but pre-cminently to the 
eastern Ghilzies and Eusofzies. Better arms, orga- 
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noticed, or kept alto- 
gether out of sight,' 
or in letting others 
reap where they had 
sown. I may suf- 
fer this, but I will 
not also- be openly 
treated, and by ao 
man of some mark, 
as guilty of the oppo- 
site baseness. 

I owe an apology 
to_the officers; whose 
names are mention- 
ed. I deeply regret 
that they and I 
should be dragged 
into controversy, a 
thing which, I fear, 
seldom raises our 
profession in the 
public estimation ; 
but when attacked, 
one must defend. 

Tregret, too, that 
some things . men- 
tioned may not ba 
agreeable to all. I 
differed from Lieut.- 
Col. Taylor at Koo- 
dee Khel, and did my 
best to get other plang 
adopted, as I thought 
this could only end 
in evil; but thig 
was a public matter, 
publicly conducted. 
I gaye my opinions 
freely to the Gene- 
ral, the Lieutenant- 
Colonel knew them 
at the time,” and the 
military reader can 
judge whether, hold- 
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nisation, and leaders would make them troops of the 
highest order: the want of all three rendered thcir 
largest assemblages unworthy of the name of armies, 
and they knew this. I have seen in the field nearly 
all the chiefs who fought against us in Northern 
Afghanistan, but I only remember two who showed 
anything like military telent, and they were of very 
subordinate rank One, & brother (or cousin) of the 
petty Ghilzie Khan of Saroobee,' showed some skill 
and much courage against Sir R. Sale’s rear guard 
in the Jugduluk pass in 1841; he fell in that fight. 
The other, Haji Ali, the commandant of a corps of 
Juzailchees in Mahomed Akbar’s service, was at 
Mamoo Khel, but did not command, for several 
Barukzye and other Afghan chiefs of high rank were 
presont. Ho was a Tajik of Cabool, formerly a shoe- 
maker there, and of diminutive stature, all cireum- 
stances lowering his influence: religious zealotry 
and great valour scarcely saved him from the open 
ridicule of the lower Afghans and the good-humoured 
contempt of the Khans. He was in the village of 
Manoo Khelin the morning, and as we crossed the 
stream to assail it, the usual taunts and reproaches 
between our Afghan sappers and their opponents 
turned from our side on the Haji’s stature and former 
occupation, The advantage he took of the delay of 
the main force, to assail our rightcolumn, was judicious 
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ing the opinions I 
did, it was or was 
not my duty to ut- 
ter them plainly, in 
hope, first, of avert- 
ing the dreaded evils, 
and afterwards of 
remedying them ;" 
for with the latter 
object I ventured to 
recommend the at- 
tack of the heights 
at Koodee Khel, and 
consequent occupa- 
tion of the valley ; 
and on its being 
found the enemy had 
left Koodee Ihel, I 
suggested their im- 
mediate attack at 


nud prompt; the means employed, too, might have 
succeeded had time been given. At Koodee Khel he 
commanded on the heights, but the repulse of our 
troops from the ground they were on would have 
been effected as quickly by any Afghan peasantry. The prompt resumption 
after his success of a post on the line of operation was, however, due to him, 
His influence rose for the time, but Jugdulluk destroyed it. The greater Afghan 
chiefs wore, as soldiers, one and all below mediocrity. 

" These evils, however, must not be overrated. Gen. Pollock’s victory was 
still complete as to its primary object of cxpulsion of the enemy from Mamoo 
Khel, where he could not be tolerated by an army preparing at Gundumuk to 
enter the passes. Had the hill been takon, the enemy’s rout would have been 
total, and we masters of all east of the passes; as it was, he was able with 
recovered courage to take up the next injurious position of Hissaruk. In itself, 
the mishap was but very partially absolute reverse; only in the first repulse 
from the untenable ground: our troops rallied when clear of that, and occupied 
gardens d&c., keeping the enemy at bay, and they finally retired in good order ; 
but it was unfortunete from pursuing to be put on the defensive, and finally to 
be pursued ; with old troops it would have mattered nothing but the lives lost ; 
with troops only once (I believe) in action before, it risked loss of confidence ; 
but so excellent were those corps, that it did little or no harm, or if any the 
Jugduluk fight set all right. This check cauged, however, nearly all the loss 
sustained in the 9th and 26th that day, a loss not great, but to be regretted as 
useless, 

° Towards Hissaruk was the line of retreat of an army from Cabool, beaten 
at Mamoo Khel by one from Jellalabad; but no Afghan army could retire before 
regular troops across an open country; they therefore retreated on Koodee 
Khel, off the Cabool road, out of the line of operations altogether, and, of course, 
leaving it undefended; but they found shelter in Koodee Khel valley, which 
was too narrow to be safely entered without first seizing the hill between it and 
the village. Had we taken that, the valley also was ours with much of the grain 
of the neighbouring country there stored, and the enemy had no further refuge, 


Hissaruk.e And be 


1 Sarubi, a fort sixteen miles from Tezin. 
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no choico but destruction or utter disper- 
sion. Hence my anxiety for the hill to 
be carried, The enemy, however, knew 
his true point, and, finding us cheeled, 
went to Hissaruk, The country in that 
direction is not so open as farther east, 
and was irrigated ; but there was nothing 
to stop an army. 


it remembered, though junior 
(and no two soldiers can be 
equal) to Lieut.-Col. Taylor, I 
was not under him. He com- 
manded a regiment, and so 
did I; when we were on the 
same duty, I, of course, obeyed ; 
and he never, I believe, found me reluctant. In fact, when I have 
been under him, it was in most cases voluntary. When the Sappers 
were distributed in detachments I might have ridden in dignity 
with a nominal headquarters, but I went where I could be most 
useful, though as a subordinate, and always put myself under such 
an officer ag Lieut.-Col. Taylor with pleasure; yet I was in a 
position without impropriety to do as I did in recommending the 
completion of the work. 

After all, the difference between us ig one of opinion; and if he 
has made a mistake, all soldiers do the same; the best alone learn 


» This was, however, so distant as to 
be almost a separate range, just within 
cannon shot of the lower heights. At 
Koodee Khel the village was within long 
musket range of the top of the upper hill. 
Had the little hill been in the same line, 
the fire directed at it would have made 
the village a very uncomfortable post. 


4 My artillery comrades of Afghani- 
stan know how highly I valued them and 
their arm; and at Koodee Khel I longed 
for Major Backhouse and his mountain 
train; buf we used sometimes to forget 
that, save in breaching and other excep- 
tional cases, it is a co-operating, not o 
main arm, still less to be used singly. 
Indeed, we were too apt to make one arm 
attempt the work of all, or to use them 
suocessively instead of together. 


* On Gen, Pollock telling me his re- 
solution to attack, and ordering me to 
join it, I expressed my happiness thereat; 
when ho mentioned its being opposed by 
the officers of rank he had consulted. 


by them. The general voice, 
however, was with him at the 
time, Beyond the Sappersand 
some of the Staff, who had 
served in the previous cam- 
paign, I know not if any officer 
at Mamoo Khel sided with me 
then. Iiven at Jugduluk the 
attack of the upper range P 
was only ordered after much 
delay and a vain can- 
nonade, and then Gen. Pol- 
lock* went against eminent 
advice. It settled the hill 
question, and Lieut.-Col. Tay- 
lor, soon after, at Tezeen, the 
day before the action with 
Mahomed Akbar, showed, in 
a brilliant bill affair of his 
own, that the lesson had not 
been lost. 


If anything now written gives pain to Lieut.-Col. Huish, I shall 
regret it; he is not the assailant, but he is the assailant’s battle 
horse, and the one cannot well be repelled without the other. If 
our acquaintance at Koodee Khel began a little roughly, it soon 
became friendly. In our conversations, he may remember I sought 
neither command nor credit for myself, but urged him to take Jus 
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men on to finish the work;* and if I presumed to remonstrate or 


advise, he will not perhaps forget 


* Major Havelock will bear witness 
that in our many conversations at this 
time, I urged only the performance of 
the service by the officers and the troops 
nearest the place, not my being employed 
or the Sappers. Once only I volunteered 
the latter for the main attack on the 
following day, on hearing some talk of 
‘a mere sacrifice of men.’ Throughout 
the war I was much employed in separate 
commands, but I never asked for them. 


that I excused and illustrated 
what I said by reference to our 
own errors, and their punish- 
ment in Gen, Sale’s force the 
year before: though differ- 
ing in opinion, we parted as 
friends. Later in the day I 
heard with sorrow of his 
wound; and rejoiced when 
we met again as comrades in 


Kohistan, where, and in the 
passes coming back from Cabool, I ever found him the active and 
gallant commander of a brave and willing corps. 

To Lieut. Mayne I offer no apology for using his name. He 
will see it is unavoidable. I have little doubt of his remembering 
the main facts, but I am going across the sea, and reference would 
cause much loss of time; our conversations are given, therefore, in 
considerable detail, lest any link in the chain of circumstances 

should have escaped his me- 

' ‘This is also the reason a my giving Mory, which these may re- 
so many other details, eall.t He will, I doubt not, 

tell Lieut.-Col. Taylor where 
he got the men, as well as whether or not he led me to understand 
I was to lead them; and I feel perfectly sure it will tnrn out that 
he obtained the men in a proper way, and never exceeded the limits 
of his duty, whether he acted by direct orders from his superior, or 
by using the discretion left in such circumstances to all staff officers, 
and especially to one in whom all above him justly placed so much 
reliance as they did in him. 

I cannot ask editors of other papers to insert all this, but I trust 
those who copied Lieut.-Col. Taylor’s letter will inform their readers 
that something has been said on the other part, and tell them where 
to find it, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. Broaproor, Major, 
A.D.C, to the Governor-General, 
lute commanding Sappers and Miners. 


, Spence’s Hotel: March 18, 1843, 


This letter, besides being useful as a complete account of 
the operations at Mamu Khel, shows the high soldierly spirit 
which animated Broadfoot on all occasions, 
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After this affair, Mamu Khel was occupied for a few days, 
and the troops returned to Gandamak on August 80. 
Broadfoot wrote many letters during the halt at Gandamak, 
of which two, addressed to Mr. Loch and Mrs. Bayley, are here 
reproduced. 
Camp near Gundumuk: September 5, 1842. 


My dear Sir,—I have, as you know, usually addressed a few 
lines each month to the mother of my poor friend, Capt, Mac- 
kenzie; and I purposed doing so this month, but I can only give 
news of him so disheartening, that I think it best to put you in 
possession of all we as yet know, with a view to your making 
Mr, Butterworth Bayley acquainted with it, and he, I doubt not, 
will communicate to Mrs. Mackenzie so much of it as may be 
desirable. 

Mahomed Acbar has removed the prisoners towards Bameean, 
except two, Captains Troup and Bygrave, whom he retains near 
himself; and two ladies, Mrs. Myre and Mrs. Anderson, too ill to 
be removed. With them he has left Dr. Campbell. Whether their 
husbands are also loft, is not, I believe, known. . 

Poor Mackenzie last month had a very severe illness; from 
which, however, lhe has since recovered.. When the captivity of 
these unfortunates will end, it is now impossible to say. 

It was my intention to have written you at some length before 
now, but I have been prevented; first, by being sent out in this 
direction six weeks back, with a detachment so small as to be some- 
what unsafe. It could not, however, be reinforced at the time ; and 
Iwas consequently obliged to break up the confederacy of the sur- 
rounding clans by rapid and unexpected movements against them 
severally, while they believed we were on the defensive, In this 
way we managed to bring the whole country round us into sub- 
mission; but the fatigue to men and officers was excessive, and is 
now telling on us in great sickness. 

I was next detached to a place, Tatang (not that of our maps), 
abreast of this (about five miles south), to destroy a strong fort, be- 
longing to Mahomed Acbar. 

On Gen. Sale coming out to Futehabad, I joined him; but 
being now known to all the people for many miles round, I had to 
act a good deal as interpreter, &c. Nearly a fortnight back Gen. 
Pollock came out here and sent back to Futehabad for the Sappers, 
who arrived just in time to take part in an affair with the enemy on 
the 24th ultimo. 

For the last few days I have been unwell from fatigue and ex- 
posure, which, with very constant work in my commissariat capacity 
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(for I feed my own people and cattle), has prevented me from writing 
any private letters. 

Our force is now concentrated here. The troops are abundantly 
numerous, and of a quality equal to meet any enemy; but an 
inefficient commissariat cripples us. ‘There is no excuse for it, 
Had Gen. Cullen been here, difficulties would scarcely have been 
heard of. 

We march, if possible, to-morrow. Two. days ago, I strongly 
urged the formation of a depét here, and I hope it will be 
done. The officers most about the General to whom I spoke, 
agreed; but the General himself was naturally anxious to carry 
as many troops as possible to Cabool. But I shall be apprehen- 
sive as to our communications if this end of the passes be left 
unguarded. 

T also urged the General to abandon all tents, and put the native 
troops on half rations, which are ample for mere subsistence. He 
had before reduced the tentage one half, and has now yielded as far 
as three-quarter rations. The tents will never be pitched in the 
passes; and at Cabool there is nothing to prevent our oceupying 
the inhabitants’ dwellings asin Europe. ‘The carriage of the tents 
would convey more sick and wounded than we can now accommo- 
date, and warm clothing for the cold weather now at hand; two 
points of first-rate importance. The General would do this, but that 
he is perhaps a little too sensitive to the murmurings, which are 
only heard from those who are undeserving of notice or conside- 
ration. 

There is no difficulty before us that a moderate share of foresight 
and good management cannot overcome; and I am, therefore, in 
hopes, notwithstanding our deficiency in carriage, that all will go 
well. We ought to be getting over what have much injured us 
heretofore, a foolish contempt of the enemy, causing rashness, and 
then a miserable timidity, almost panic, on finding this rashness 
produce its inevitable effects. 

You are perhaps aware that Lord Mllenborough has paid me the 
very flattering compliment of placing me on his personal staff. In 
fact he has in every way shown me the most distinguished kindness. 
I suspect that in this I am indebted not a little to Lord Elphinstone’s 
kindness, which has been very great indeed, and unremitting. I 
shall probably never again meet him, but I must ever feel grateful 
to him. 

Gen. Nott is now well on his way; but any combination at 
such a distance, and with a communication so completely closed, 
is out of the question, ach force ought to be strong enough to 
do the work singly; and then the want of perfect concert is harm- 
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less. We are strong in all but heavy artillery, engineers’ tools, and 
gunpowder. 

The enemy, however, is fortunately not a formidable one. Still, 
I should have liked greater preparation for every event, and, above 
all, a better supply of carriage; in one word, an efficient commis- 
sariat. However, my next will, I trust, be from Cabool, and an- 
nounce ample success. 

The Governor-General has provided for young Cunningham (a 
gon of Allan the poet), one of my officers, whio, on the close of hos- 
tilities, goes into the Mysore Commission. I am now anxious to 
see something done for Orr and for our surgeon, Dr. Forsyth, re- 
garding whom I ventured to writo to you; and these will doubtless 
also be provided for, seeing that Lord Elenborough scems resolved 
to pick out for promotion those he considers working men, 

I was very sorry lately to hear your health had been affected in 
the early part of summer. I trust it is now re-established, and that 
Miss Loch and the middy are also well. Give them both my very 


best wishes, and believe me &c. 
G. Broaproor. 


You will, of course, hear from other channels of Futeh Jung, 
the son of Shah Shoojah, and lately nominal king at Cabool, having 
escaped to this camp. 

Gen. Nott is said to have defeated the enemy at Mookoor, about 
five marches south of Ghuznee. 

I was pained to see that poor Gen. EIphinstone was accused 
at home even of personal cowardice. No one could less deserve so 
base an imputation. As a high-spirited, honourable man, his family 
need not blush for him. Than his military measures, nothing could 
be more feeble and ill judged, but, as he himself said to me, before 
the rebellion broke out in Cabool, he was gone in body and mind ; 
and had it been otherwise, incapacity as a commander—errors, that 
is, in judgment—is scarcely a fit subject of vituperation. 


The following may be added as additional testimony in 
favour of the unfortunate General. 

Eldred Pottinger, in a letter to Col. Buller Elphinstone, 
announcing Gen. EIphinstone’s death, and forwarding a memo- 
randum found among his effects, remarked that the opinions 
of the unprejudiced in the army coincided with those expressed 
in the General’s memorandum. Further, he continued, that 
he and his companions in misfortune were at a loss which more 
to admire, the noble fortitude with which the General bore his 
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great reverse of fortune and excessive bodily pain, or the constant 
self-denial he showed during his prolonged illness in regard to 
the wants and cares of others in preference to his own. 

Next day Broadfoot wrote to Mrs. Bayley: 


Camp near Gundumuk: September 6, 1842, 


My dear Mrs. Bayley,—We were to have marched this morning, 
and however much I regret on other accounts our delay till to- 
morrow, I rejoice that it gives me an opportunity of thanking you, 
before we move into the passes, for two letters which nothing but 
an unseasonable attack of illness, conjoined with the bustle of pre- 
paration for the journey, has prevented me from duly answering. 
Not that I have been very unwell, but from having been for the 
last six weeks detached, we had fallen into arrears of pay, and these 
accounts, with all preparations crowded into a few days, made a 
very little illness indispose me more than a much severer attack at 
other times. 

I began this letter in the morning, and have continued almost 
word by word amidst incessant interruptions, till it is now dawk 
hour, and I must close. 

The day's delay has cansed an entire change in the order of 
advance, and has thrown apparently all into Gen. Sale’s hands, 
which has not raised the hopes of the poor Company’s men, of fame 
at least in despatches. However, time will show. The poor old 
General (Sale, I mean) has, I fear, prejudiced advisers around him, 
a thing very mischievous at all times, and especially now. But 
you must really pardon me for all this camp gossip, with which, to 
say the truth, Lam so stunned, that it rung from my ears to my 
pen, almost without my knowledge. In fact, you cannot imagine 
what barbarians we are in camp, positively all men d wne tdée, or 
monsters d mille idées ; and I do seriously apprehend that I shall 
never again be able to comport myself decently in civilised society. 
You must at any rate take me in hand for a time; tame the bear, 
in fact, for such you will doubtless style me. 

Again interrupted, but now by a man three days from Cabool, 
who says ow poor prisoners and the royal families were carried 
off by night; that the force sent to succour Ghuznee had returned ; 
that Mahomed Akbar was in vain trying to assemble a force to 
meet us in the passes, but that the troops we beat the other day, 
with Ghilzye reinforcements, were awaiting us on this side of Jug- 
dulluk. I apprehend no opposition we shall not easily overcome ; 
for Gen. Pollock, if not a Napoleon, is superior to any general 
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officer [have yet chanced to meet in these regions. But Iam falling 
back to the one idea, so I must, with promises of future amond- 
ment, beg you to offer my kindest regards to all your circle, and to 
believe me ever, my dear Mrs. Bayley, most truly yours, 
G. Broaproot, 
P.S. I used to write to Colin’s mother about him, but could 
not last month or this; the news was too cheerless. He is, I be- 
lieve, safe, and will eventually be restored, but when is uncertain. 


The day after this letter was written, Pollock’s force marched 
for Kabul. 

Again, as before with Sale’s brigade, the posts of honour 
were assigned to Broadfoot’s Sappers; they led the advance 
and were the last in the rear guard. 

The first half of Broadfoot’s Sappers were immediately fol- 
lowed by the 5th company of the Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
Backhouse’s mountain train, nine companies of a Native In- 
fantry regiment, four guns of Abbott’s battery, and three com- 
panies of a European regiment. Itis believed that this order 
was followed in the advance guard throughout the march to 
Kabul; except when the disposition had to be varied for pur- 
poses of attack. 

The march to Surkhab, nine miles, took over five hours, 
though the troops were unmolested by the enemy. Traces of the 
unfortunate Kabul army were everywhere to be seen, but most 
frequent near the conical hill close to Gandamak, where the last 
stand was made. Snow had fallen after the Kabul army was 
destroyed, and the severe frost, together with the snow, had in 
instances preserved the bodies, so that recognition was possible. 
These silent yet eloquent witnesses to the value of a convention 
with Afghans, appealed to their comrades for retribution. Some 
of the troops had already sworn, at the request of the wives of 
the destroyed men, to avenge their husbands. 

Next day, September 8, the force marched for Jagdalak. 
Defective intelligence resulted in Pollock finding the enemy in 
considerable strength where he was ignorant of their existence. 
Broadfoot evidently considered the fighting in the passes on 
this occasion so very slight in comparison with what he had 
seen when Sale’s brigade fought its way through, that he left 
little on record concerning these marches. It is sufficient to 
say that on this day there was fighting, and where that was 
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thickest there were to be found Broadfoot and hismen. Briefly, 
when Pollock saw that the enemy, mostly on this occasion 
Ghilzis, could not be dislodged by artillery from their positions 
on the hills which commanded the road, he resolved on attack- 
ing them by infantry. 


Yor this purpose Capt. Broadfoot was detached to the extreme 
left of the enemy’s position, and his Sappers commenced ascending 
a steep hill on the top of which the enemy were entrenched in a 
‘sungah.’? . .. Capt. Broadfoot had completely succeeded in the 
attack he made, and the enemy were dispersed in every direction, a 
large body of them retiring to the summit of a high mountain. 
On this apparently inaccessible height they planted their standards 
and showed every demonstration of maintaining it. As the achieve- 
ments of the day would have been incomplete were they suffered 
to remain, I decided upon dislodging them. The following troops 
advanced under cover of Capt. Abbott's guns and those of Capt. 
Backhouse’s mountain train: F.M.’s 18th L.I., one company 26th 
N.I., one company 35th L.L., 5th company Bengal Sappers and 
Broadfoot’s Sappers. Seldom have soldiers had a more arduous 
task to perform, and never was an undertaking of the kind sur- 
passed in execution: these lofty heights were assaulted in two 
columns led by Captains Wilkinson and Broadfoot.’ 


The discomfited Ghilzis fled, carried off their standards, and 
their position was occupied by the assailants. 

Another event of the day deserves to be recorded. Back- 
house has stated that the enemy having opened rather a warm 
fire on the left flank, Sale ordered him to draw up his battery 
on that flank, not to fire, but to use them ‘asa parapet or 
traverse to intercept the enemy’s fire.’ 

It is probable that the mountain train was unnecessarily 
exposed by Sale’s order, and its commander was with reason 
indignant. The Afghans had used om dead soldiers as a 
protecting rampart, but it is by no means to be accepted that 
an English officer deliberately put a living corps to a similar use. 


2 ¢Sungah,’ sng, properly san- on this occasion, the bodies of our 
gar: a breastwork usually made of destroyed army formed no inconsider- 
stones, or stones and the trunksand able part of the works. See marginal 
branches of troes, behind which the note, page 141. 
defenders can fire on assailants with *  Pollock’s despatch.’ 
comparative immunity. In the passes 
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The next marches, to Kata Sang on September 9, and to 
Seh Baba on the 10th, were made without fighting. 

On the 11th, Pollock marched to Tezin; a few parties of 
the enemy posted on the heights were dislodged by the fire of 
the artillery of the advance guard. 

Here he was joined by the 2nd division of his army under 
Gen. McCaskill, and the combined force halted to give the 
carriage animals much needed rest. The immediate effect — 
of this halt was that Muhammad Akbar and the Afghans, 
attributing it to indecision, determined on a final struggle. 
He sent the majority of the prisoners towards the Hindu 
Kush and Turkistan, collected his forces, and marched to 
Tezin. 

On the 12th, towards evening, the outposts were assaulted 
by the Afghans with great courage. Backhouse has related 
that a piquet of Broadfoot’s Sappers was very vigorously 
attacked, and its defenders were getting the worst of it, at a 
stone’s-throw distance from our main body, though on a very 
high steep hill, when a company of their old comrades, the 
18th L.I., came to their assistance, and the Afghans were 
dispersed. 

- Col. Taylor of the 9th, to whom reference has already 
been made, was sent out to drive back another party of the 
enemy; he had about 250 men of his regiment, and was 
joined by Major Huish and a small party of the 26th N.I. ; 
with this little force he attacked and drove them before him 
up the hills. When the Afghans arrived at the top, they 
established themselves there and kept up a heavy fire; but 
Col. Taylor, with skill and gallantry, brought up unperceived 
a small part of his little force, and then suddenly attacked 
the Afghans in flank, who, surprised, fled incontinently down 
the steep hill, and during their flight suffered severely. 
Lieut. Elmhirst of the 9th distinguished himself greatly on 
this occasion. 

Next day, September 138, the force marched to Khurd 
Kabul, through the Tezin pass. A party was detached to 
turn the hills far to the right of the advancing army. 


On the advance guard arriving about the middle of the pass, and 
turning a projecting rock, the enemy were discovered quite close in 
front, swarming on the hills nght and left of the pass, and brisk 
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firing instantly commenced on both sides. We had advanced with- 
out due precaution, the heights not having been crowned, and were 
in consequence somewhat taken by surprise, and considerable delay 
in attacking the enemy for a time followed.‘ 


Gen. Pollock in his despatch dated September 14, 1842, 
has recorded that on the morning of the 18th ‘it was per- 
ceived that the Afghans had occupied in great force every 
height not already crowned by our troops.’ The effect was, 
therefore, that the heights to which Backhouse refers, were 
crowned by Afghan instead of by British troops. The former 
had been first in the field, and had ocenpicd the place of 
vantage. ‘The Afghan force on that day is computed to have 
amounted to 16,000 men, led by the principal chiefs, among 
whom Pollock mentions Muhammad Akbar Khan, Aminulla 
Khan, chief of Logar, and Muhammad Shah Khan, Ghilzai. 
When the British troops ascended the hills to drive the 
Afghans off, a determined struggle ensued ; the Afghans came 
down to meet them, and in more places than one on that day 
there was a practical exhibition of sword versus bayonet. 
Eventually the latter carried the day, and the enemy was 
driven from one position to another, till the Haft Kotal alone 
remained in their hands. Here they made a final and resolute 
stand, but it availed not. ‘The finest sight of the day was 
Capt. Broadfoot and the diminutive Ghoorkas of his corps of 
Sappers pursuing the enemy from crag to crag, and climbing 
heights which appeared inaccessible, till they stood on the 
highest point of the Haft Kotal and were enabled to look 
down on the enemy they had chased.’*> Lieut. Cunningham 
with a party of sappers captured a 24-pounder howitzer, and 
another was taken by a party of dragoons under Capt. Tritton, 
and horse artillery under Major Delafosse. 

The rear guard was under Col. Richmond, who afterwards 
held the appointment of Governor-General’s Agent on the 
North-Western Frontier, one of the most important in India. 
His arrangements for the protection of the baggage were 
described by Gen. Pollock as judicious and admirable, and 
deserving of the greatest credit. 


4 Backhouse’s journal. 
S Marshman’s Life of Havelock, chap. ili. p. 128. 
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Capt. Broadfoot on this occasion was mentioned in de- 
spatchos. 

Khurd Kabul was reached without further opposition, and 
shortly after dark the army was encamped there. The march 
on the 14th was through the Khurd Kabul pass, across which, 
about the middle, the enemy had erected two breastworks. 
They were found unoccupied, 

The sight of the remains of the unfortunate Kabul force in this 
pass was fearfully heartrending. They lay in heaps of fifties and 
hundreds, our gun-wheels passing over ang crushing the skulls and 
other bones of our late comrades at almost every yard, for three, four, 
or five miles; indeed, the whole of the marches from Gandamak to 
Kabul, a distance of about seventy-seven miles, may be said to have 
been over the bodics of the massacred: amny.® 


Pollock’s force reached Butkhak unmolested, save by one 
solitary Afghan, who, placed to his satisfaction high among 
the rocks, amused himself and vindicated his patriotism by 
maintaining an unequal combat. History does not tell 
whether he was killed or wounded; not improbably, he that 
evening, in the capacity of peaceful villager, visited the 
British camp and sold chickens, or such other property as he 
possessed, at an extravagant price. 

Capt. Troup and Dr. Campbell, two of the prisoners, 
joined the force on this day. 

Next day, September 15, 1842, Pollock marched un- 
molested to Kabul, and pitched his camp three miles to the 
east of the city on the old racecourse. The second, or it may 
be called the first, instalment of the prisoners arrived, as Capt. 
Troup and Dr. Campbell appear to have returned on the 
night of the 14th to bring in the others. These were Mrs. 
Trevor and eight children, and Capt. and Mrs. Anderson and 
three children. 

On the 17th, Gen. Nott arrived from Kandahar, and en- 
camped about three miles to the west of Kabul. On the 
same day the prisoners, who had virtually effected their own 
liberation, mainly through the exertions of Eldred Pottinger 
and Capt. Johnson (a favourite of the Afghans and proficient 
in their language), met Sir Richmond Shakespear, who had 
gone out in quest of them. On September 22, they were all 

§ Backhouse’s journal. 
M 
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safe in the British camp, except Capt. Bygrave, who did not 
come in till the 27th. Thus the objects for which the Govern- 
ments of India and England had striven were accomplished, 
and all that remained was to inflict a measure of punishment 
which should be felt by the Afghans, and to withdraw the 
army to British India. 

Gen. Nott arrived at Kabul on September 17, having 
with his well-equipped and efficient little force defeated the 
Afghans wherever they could be induced to oppose him. He 
was very angry when he ascertained on arrival that Pollock had 
only one week’s supply of provisions, for that fact made delay 
at Kabul probable, and such delay was contrary to the wishes 
of Government. He also saw that whilst delayed, the pro- 
visions for his own force, calculated to last till they arrived at 
Jalalabad, would be consumed. Pollock,on the contrary, seemed 
in no hurry to move. Influenced apparently by Macgregor 
and Lawrence, he proceeded to install Fateh Jang on the throne 
of Kabul. All this was intolerable to Nott, who understood hig 
instructions, and estimated at their proper value the ceremony 
of installation, and Afghan professions of devotion. He believed 
he could leave a lasting mark of retribution on Kabul, and retire 
before the enemy had time to collect, and before the approaching 
winter should arrive to aid them. Tis feelings on this subject 
are expressed in letters to his daughters, dated September 26 
and October 7, 1842. 


Why we are remaining here I know not. In fact, I know nothing, 
and am not admitted into the State secrets of a set of boys, by whom 
Gen. Pollock seems to be surrounded, . . . Ido not think that any 
disaster can possibly occur to such an army; but this I do know, 
that if it were possible the people in power here would accomplish 
it; whether their want of energy and decision will bring it upon us, 
a few days will show. 

What we are staying for I am utterly at a loss to Inow, unless 
it be to be laughed at by the Afghans and the whole world... . 
Had I commanded, I would have blown up the famed Bala Hissar, and 
at this moment should have had my little veteran army at Peshawar. 
Fortunately, the season as yet has been unusually mild, or our men 
would have suffered greatly ; but what man of sense would have run 
the risk, for the sake of following at the heels and dancing attendance 
on a set of Afghans, whose hands are still red with the blood of our 
murdered countrymen ? 
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Tho chief of Logar, Aminulla Khan, had, during the fort- 
night after the battle of Tezin on September 18, collected a 
number of chiefs and their followers in the neighbourhood of 
Istilif, a town on the road from Kabul northwards to Charikir, 
in that part of the country called Koh diman. He was one of 
the most inveterate foes of the British, and it was considered 
advisable to despatch a force to take Istalif, and to disperse his 
adherents. Gen. McCaskill was selected to command, and a suit- 
able force, including Broadfoot’s Sappers, the 9th Toot, the 26th 
N.I., and Backhouse’s mountain train, was placed at his disposal. 
Havelock accompanied the force as Deputy Assistant Adjutant- 
General, and in his Life’ it is claimed that he not only designed 
the operations, but directed and exclusively controlled them. 
Without conceding this in the full meaning of the words, it is 
probable that Gen. McCaskill was greatly indebted to Havelock’s 
high soldierly qualities for the brilliant victory which was gained. 
Eldred Pottinger, who was present, and whose services on that 
occasion were of great value, recognising Havelock’s worth, 
said to him that his presence at Kabul during the time of trial 
there would have altered the aspect of affairs. To him Have- 
lock replied, ‘I will not undertake to say that I could have 
saved Cabul, but I feel confident that George Broadfoot would 
have done it.’ 

The town of Istalif is beautifully situated on the slopes of 
the hill to the west of the Kabul road. It has a somewhat 
pyramidal form; the larger terraces being at the foot with 
others above, as the different ledges of ground permit, gradually 
diminishing in width. In front are orchards, vineyards, and 
gardens, walled and affording excellent cover for defence. 

Gen. McCaskill’s force encamped in the plain three or 
four miles from the town. Major Sanders, an able officer of 
engineers, afterwards killed at the battle of Maharajpur, re- 
connoitred the position the evening before the attack. He 
was fired on from the gardens, but conducted his reconnaissance 
with perfect coolness till ordered to retire. 

The night was intensely cold; a strong bitter wind was 
followed in the very early morning by hard frost. The attack 
commenced soon after daylight; Brigadier Tulloch on the left, 


7 Marshman’s Life of Havelock, p. 133, 
M2 
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and Brigadier Stacey on the right. Of the former or left attack 
the General wrote : 

I cannot express in adequate terms my admiration of the style in 
which the former column, covered by skirmishers, rushed upon the 
gardens filled with bold and skilfulmarksmen, H.M.’s 9th, the 26th 
N.I, and Capt. Broadfoot’s Sappers vied with each other in steady 
courage, and their rapid and unhesitating advance soon left the enemy 
no resource but flight. 

The lower part of the town was then stormed, and soon the 
Afghan belief in the impregnability of the virgin fortress began 
to be dissipated. From the top of the pyramid, first a few, 
then more, and lastly all who could get away, began to stream 
up the hill in flight. One of the first to go was Aminulla, the 
chief, and after him the crowd was mainly composed of women 
and children. ‘To their flight no opposition was offered ; but 
when afterwards partics of the Afghans occupied the heights, 
and fired down on the town, now in the hands of the British, 
Backhouse was deputed, with his mountain guns, to dislodge 
them. ‘This he did in gallant style. 

Lieut. Mlmhirst, of the 9th, again distinguished himself by 
capturing a gun, and at once opening fire with it on the enemy. 

Though most of the women escaped up the hill, yet many 
were in the town when it was abandoned to fire and sword. 
Of the contents of the houses, much turned out to be plunder 
from the unfortunate Kabul force. The women were respected: 
there were many anecdotes concerning them, among others the 
following :§ 

Capt. Broadfoot at Istalif saved a young girl from death, in the 
midst of a furious combat in a narrow street. Shehad the exquisite 
beauty of the Kohistani women, both of form and feature, and ap- 
peared about seventeen. 

She clung to his feet and poured out her gratitude with all the 
fervour of an Oriental, whose blood runs like fire through their veins; 
she said she would never leaye him, when a sound struck her ear ; 
she started up, listened for an instant, and then cried out, ‘Oh, my 
child! Oh, my life!’ and notwithstanding all Capt. Broadfoot’s 
entreaties and assurances that he would himself seek the infant, the 
young mother rushed baek into the deadly conflict, and there doubt- 
less perished. 

Another is, that two men of the 9th, having captured a 


§ Reccived from Mrs. H. C, Mackenzie. 
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very pretty girl, not wishing to fight about her, agreed to toss, 
it being provided that the winner should marry her when they 
could find a priest. No sooner said than done: triumphant, 
the winner marched off with his prize, when he was disagree- 
ably interrupted by an order to make the young person over to 
the political officer. The man remonstrated, but in vain, and 
he parted from the girl exclaiming, ‘By Jasus! it’s a hard case, 
and I pledged not to offer her any violence till 1 married her.’ 

McCaskill’s foree proceeded northwards and destroyed 
Charikar, where the Shah’s Gurkha regiment had been cut to 
pieces, and where William Broadfoot had erected a stone to 
the memory of James, killed at the Parwan pass. The force 
returned to Kabul on October 7. 

Broadfoot was wounded in the hand at Istalif, where his 
conduct was again most distinguished, and added to a repu- 
tation which was rapidly distancing all competition. 

The business now before Pollock was to leave a signal 
mark of British power on the Afghan capital, and to get away 
as fast as possible. 

For the former, be selected the destruction of the bazaar, 
and a mosque in which, it is believed, Macnaghten’s body had 
been exposed. 

This was carried into effect by Capt. F. Abbott, the com- 
manding engineer; and the army, in three divisions, left Kabul 
on October 12, 1842. By November 6 they were encamped at 
Chamkanni near Peshawar, having halted for a few days at 
Jalalabad, and employed the time in destroying the fortifica- 
tions raised by Broadfoot during the memorable siege. 

Proper precaution having been neglected, the army suffered 
some loss on the march ; amongst those wounded was Lieut. 
Neville Chamberlain, then known as a brave and good officer, 
afterwards the most conspicuous member of a family of fine 
soldiers. 

Broadfoot wrote to Dr. Malecolmson from Chamkanni on 
November 6: 

My first attempt at writing with a pen: I can as yet only use 
forefinger and thumb, and that gives pain to a slight extent. 


I believe Nott is now through the pass. The army came in three 
divisions: the first lost some baggage and a few men; the second 
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guflered a serious disaster; the third, as far as I know, has come well 
through. 

Tam much grieved at seeing the lustre of our arms thus tarnished 
by our own mismanagement, for by this alone can we lose either 
baggage or guns. I mean against Afghan enemies. Poor Wild is 
again the unfortunate, but from all I hear the blame is neither with 
him nor with the troops. In days of yore, youand I used to hold 
being a good officer cheap enough. I now begin almost to reverence 
one, not for any extraordinary difficulty in being able to command 
modcrately well, but from the ravity of those who can do it. 

Had I been Gen. Pollock, I would have turned back with the 
whole force and subdued the Khyber, a thing never yet attempted 
by us, and punished the Khyberees throughout. Ten days would 
easily do it, and this item would but lead to our military reputation 
being brightened. Nothing of the sort, however, will be done. 

I precede the force, I believe, a day or two, to make ghats 
(approaches to fords) at the rivers, 


There is an incomplete sentence in the letter noting the 
various losses of the three divisions since they left Kabul, and 
saying that all of. them might have been avoided. The copy 
of this letter was made by a clerk in Messrs. I’orbes & Co.’s 
house in Bombay, and is accompanied by a few hurried lines 
to Miss Broadfoot from Dr. Maleolmson. 


T have no time to add more, or to correct the copy. Iheard from 
Colin McKenzie, George’s friend and mine, the day before. He tells 
me truly that besides George there is none worthy to lead in that 
army. If Ican I shall send a copy, but the mail closes in an hour, 
and I have yet much to do. 


The copy does not appear to have been sent; allowance 
will be made for the language of enthusiastic friendship such 
as Mackenzie’s and Malcolmson’s; but others not by nature 
disposed to exaggeration, among whom was Havelock, held 
much the same opinion ; that is, they looked on Broadfoot as 
the man among them all best fitted for command, though 
there were others with the force not only fit to lead armies, 
but capable of doing it well ; and among the younger men none 
more so than Henry Havelock. His expressed opinions will 
be found farther on. , . 

Whilst on the march towards Firozpur, through what was 
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then the independent Punjab, Broadfoot wrote from Camp, 
Jhanjali,? December 12, 1842: 


Accept my best thanks for your letter: you must judge how I 
value it, when I tell you that this is, I believe, the latest day for the 
January packet from Bombay, and I take from pressing work, time 
to thank you, though I thereby show my ingratitude to more punctual 
correspondents... . 

The Jellalabad garrison has been reunited, and this day marched 
from Gen. Pollock’s camp at the Ravee in order to enter Ferozpore 
separately, and after a few days to be dispersed for over. 

Gen. Pollock’s force follows, and then Gen. Nott’s. There is 
already there an army of reserve; when all are united the force will 
be 35,000 or 40,000 men, A Sikh army nearly as numerous will, 
it is said, assemble on the opposite bank of the Sutlej ; and as the 
followers, that is men and women of every conceivable description 
and rank, will not be less than 200,000,! our canvas city will not be 
a small one. 

Such a demonstration is by no means needless after a measure 
gO liable to be misrepresented as our abandor ment of Afghanistan. 
Sher Singh, the’son and second successor of old Runjeet, is coming 
to meet Lord ENenborough at the Sutlej. There will be nothing but 
reviews and entertainments, such as perhaps since the Romans, 
Buonaparte alone has, out of India, been able to exhibit. Alas! all 
this is rendered to me at times painful, and always far other than it 
would have been a few years back, by the losses we have since then 
suffered. 

I shall meet Lord Ellenborough for the first time at Ferozpore ; 
but whether I shall become one of his family, as it is technically 
called, at once, or superintend the dispersion of the corps I have raised 
and in such stirring scenes commanded, I know not. 

Lord Ellenborough has indeed been a most kind friend, and he 
is most considerate. It is arule in genernl, that the pay of a new 
situation begins only on joining it. But an old exception existed in 
favour of the Governor-General’s aides-de-camp. Lord Ii. took the 
trouble to have this proved against the offices of account, and I was 
duly apprised of it, without any hint or application from me, direct 
or indirect. So I have now not lost by the abolition of the Shah’s 
service ; nor shall I do go till I separate from the corps. I shall do 
this with sorrow, for nobly indeed have they stood by me. William’s 
portion of it I broke up at Peshawur, except a few individuals, who, 


® Four marches from Firozpur on out doubt the number of camp fol- 
the rond from Shekhopira to Kasiir. lowers was very great. 
' The figure seems large, but with- 
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having served under James and William, would not go. What lt am 
to do with them I know not.? 

To settle all the accounts of the corps gives me no slight labour, 
considering that it must be done on a march. 


A few days afterwards Broadfoot wrote the following letter 

to Mrs. Bayley : 
Camp, right bank of the Sutle] : December 16, 1842. 

My dear Mrs. Bayley,—Your kind note of the 3rd came yesterday, 
and to enable me to acknowledge it, I have risen at 8 a.m., the day 
being sure to be occupied more than enough ii preparation for to- 
morrow’s tamasha, and for the breaking up of the poor Sapper corps, 
which is now approaching dissolution. Hitherto we have been dis- 
tributing medals, which, with the gay ribbon, have thrown the gar- 
rison, and above all, the men of the Sappers, into a very amusing 
state of joy. The latter worthy corps amused themselves till a pretty 
late hour last night, with periodical cheers, just so timed as to prevent 
each interruption to sleep being forgotten before another came ; and 
as it would have been cruel to interrupt them, I suffered patiently, 
but am now in consequence so abominably drowsy, that had I the 
slightest chance of being alone half an hour, for some days, I would 
delay saying how glad I was to hear from yourself, of your being so 
far recovered, and that the little beauty was well. Master Bayley 
is a very fortunate youth, is he not? As to Colin, he left us at the 
Ravee, and has since been here with Myr. Clerk. He is better, but 
still unwell; and he has amazed the people here, I understand, by a 
display of velvet and gold almost equal to Shah Shoojal himself 
when in his glory. The ladies say ‘he is a love of a man,’ &¢.—all 
which Colin takes meekly. Only fancy his having planned this great 
success even in Gabool, and his having always with us worn dresses 
a fukeer would have pitied. Pray tell him his glory has reached 
the capital, but do not spread it abroad, for he has still another change 
of raiment wherewith to dazzle your Calcutta bright eyes. Thus far 
had I proceeded when interruption the first occurs. A gentleman, 
seeing a light in this tent, hopes to be forgiven, &c. LIecannot forgive, 
but I must endure him, and finish this note in the next tent. 


2 Tho following anecdote, com- 
muunicated by Mrs. H. C. Mackenzie, is 
illustrative of the influence, amonnt- 
ing almost to fascination, which 
Broadfoot had with these wild savages. 

Capt. Pelly in 1860 told me that 
in Afghanistan he encountered a man 
who had been Broadfoot’s servant, 
and asked him about his master. 


‘Do you think,’ shouted the man, in 
the presence of all the Afghans, ‘that 
if Broudfoot Sahib were alive, I would 
be the servant of the son of Dost Mu- 
hammad Khan? Capt. Pelly offered 
him serviee. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I will 
never serve another sahib; Broadfoot 
Sahib was a father to me; I shall never 
see another like him.’ 
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We cross the Sutlej to-morrow, and are followed speedily by 
Generals Pollock and Nott in succession. The 13th and 85th will 
look very grand ; but alas! for the Sappers, who have uever received 
their uniform, and must even appear in sable (not fur) as before. 
However, we have never been remarkable for beauty, and must even 
endure to be told by ladies fair, as I was the other day, that we could 
only be taken for coolies! I remembered that in Calcutta, charity, 
like beauty, would abound, and was consoled. 

Believe me, my dear Mrs. Bayley, 
Yours very sincerely, 
G. Broaproor, 


Give my kindest regards to all your circle ; I have not yet seen 
Lord Ellenborough, and know not whether I join him at once or not, 


On December 17, 1842, the Jalalabad garrison crossed the 
Sutlej, and were received by the Governor-General and the 
Commander-in-Chief with the honours due to their exceptional 
services; and of those thus received, Lord Ellenborough 
selected Major Broadfoot as the special object of distinction. 
He remarked that as Major Broadfoot had customarily led the 
army in action, he, at the head of his Sappers, should Jead it 
on its triumphant return, and be the first to cross the river. 

Next day, Gen. Pollock’s force crossed, and on the 28rd 
it was followed by the division under Gen. Nott; with the 
latter arrived the gates of the Somnath temple. 

_ There was much feasting and rejoicing, much marching 
about and reviewing, much speech-making, and the firing of 
many guns, much joy in welcoming the return of friends, and 
much sorrow for those who could return no more. 

Broadfoot’s letter to Mr. Loch asking for a cadetship for 
Dr. Forsyth’s son will be remembered. The following is in 
acknowledgment of the very kind way in which the request 
was granted : 

Camp at Ferozporo; December 20, 1842, 

My dear Mr. Loch,—I have just learned that an express for the 
overland mail is closing, and I avail myself of the opportunity 
of assuring you of my gratitude for the cadetship you have so 
generously conferred on Dr. Forsyth’s son. The Doctor is now with 
a cavalry regiment, and received the first intelligence of your good- 
ness from Mrs. Forsyth, The opening sentence of a note announ- 
cing it to me will, I aim sure, give you pleasure. He says: ‘Tama 
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happier man at this moment than I have been for years. Mr. Loch 
has in the most generous manner given my son a cadetship, and 
has written a most kind letter to Mrs. Forsyth announcing it.’ If 
the youth is atall like his father, he will do credit to your patronage. 

You will know better of all the doings here from other sources 
than I can tell you, even if time allowed me to enter on them. 

Gen. Pollock’s force is now all here, and Gen. Nott'sis at hand. 
Tho army of reserve was drawn out to meet the Jellalabad garrison, 
and a magnificent body of troops they are. No continental army 
could show so large a force of such men. We, of course, made but 
a sorry gure beside them, The troops are delighted to enthusiasm 
with the honours conferred on them. 

My own corps, for a night or two after getting their medals, I 
believe, hardly slept; and awoke us also by their frequent cheers. 
Lord Ellenborough certainly knows how to deal with soldiers. A 
measure of retreat, for the first time in our history, has been made 
to produce the feeling of conquest; and this was needod, for, not- 
withstanding our successes, I at first apprehended that our with- 
drawal from Afghanistan might injuriously affect the troops. 

Lord Elenborough has been most kind tome: he has announced 
his intention of sending me to tho ‘'enasserim coast as Commis- 
sioner. On this topic I should enlarge, but have no time. There 
were, I believe, attempts at something like yobbing the succession 
to Mr. Blundell, which partly led to my appointment. The situa- 
tion is one I may be proud to fill; yet I look with much anxiety to 
taking it up. My experience there leads me to think there is much 
reform needed, and that it will be painful and difficult either to 
accomplish or leave untried. 

Orr is here, and receiving the honours due to his distinguished 
gallantry. In fact he and Lieut. Cunningham are not in that re- 
spect to be surpassed by any of the younger men of thearmy. Lord 
Tillenborough is kindly disposed towards him, and I have made 
known to the private secretary his wish to enter the cavalry of the 
Nizam’s service. 

Offer my kind regards to Miss Loch, and believe me, my dear 
Mr. Loch, Very sincerely yours, 

‘ G. Broaproor. 


Allusion is made in the preceding letter to Broadfoot’s 
appointment as Commissioner. After careful consideration, 
Lord Ellenborough had selected him to succeed Mr. Blundell, 


and had written to him: 
Simla: October 10, 1842. 


Sir,—I had reason to suppose that Mr, Blundell, the Commis-, 
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sioner in the Tenasserim Provinces, intended to resign his appoint- 
mont and to go home in the ensuing winter, and I ‘had intended to 
appoint you his successor. I have to-day had an intimation that 
Mr. Blundell hesitates about carrying that intention, which he had 
announced, into effect, I have written a letter to him, which will, 
I think, induce him to adhere to his original plan, and in that case 
you should take possession of your government by the middle of 
February. In any case, I intend that you should succeed Mr. 
Blundell as Commissioner in the Tenasserim Provinces. 

You will nof make any change in your movements on account 
of this probable event, but return with your corps as you would do 
if you had no employment in prospect on your return. 

If your men would go over the sea, as I dare say they would 
with you, I will try to make an arrangement for your haying 100 or 
150 of them at Manlmain, where they will be very useful to you. 

I congratulate you sincerely on all the honour you have acquired. 

Tremain &e. 
ELLENBOROUGH. 


This was a very handsome acknowledgment of Broadfoot’s 
ability and services, on the part of the Government of India : 
the higher reward and more valued honours came from the 
Queen. 

He received brevet rank of major from October 4, 1842, 
and the ‘London Gazette’ of that date contained his appoint- 
ment to be a Companion of the Bath. 

Broadfoot had been recommended for these honours with 
the other officers at Jalalabad, by Sale, for his’ services on the 
march from Kabul, and during the defence of Jalalabad. 
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to Lord Ellenborough—Principles which guided Lord Wellesley— All civil 
authority to be subjected to the General in command—An efticient army 
an effectual guarantee for peace in India—Protest against any permanent 
ocenpation of Afghanistan—Education in India: Lord Brougham—Lord 
Ellenborough’s notification—Policy announced generally approved—But 
condemned by Lord Palmerston—Real question at issue, 


Tue news of the victories and the liberation of the prisoners 
diffused universal joy. The English Government congratulated 
Lord Ellenborough, and expressed the opinion that his signal 
exertions were beyond praise. At the same time the destruc- 
tion of the bazaar and mosque in Kabul was blamed, and at- 
tention was invited to excesses said to have been committed 
by our troops. This imputation was denied by Pollock and 
by Nott with warm indignation, but the accusation was for- 
gotten in England before the denials came to hand. 

Among many letters recerved by Lord Ellenborough about 
this time, none surpassed that addressed to him by the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley in interest and value. Lord Ellenborough 
would seem to have asked for his advice and opinion on the 
state of India, and the principles to be followed in governing 
the country. The reply arrived in two instalments ; the first 
was acknowledged on August 16, and the second on October 5 
The memorandum will be read with the respect to which it is 
entitled ; whilst the coincidence between Lord Ellenborough’s 
acts and Lord Wellesley’s opinions cannot fail to be observed.! 


1 The letter and the first half of Zllenborough, pp. 171-176 ; the second 
the memorandum will be found in half has not, it is believed, been pre- 
The Indian Administration of Lord — yiously published. 
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Kingston House, Knightsbridge: July 4, 1842. 

My dear Lord,—No less powerful cause than severe and repeated 
illness would have prevented me from sooner obeying your Lord- 
ship’s very flattering commands, so obligingly communicated to 
me, ‘ to give you my opinion on the present condition of the great 
empire,’ now happily committed to your Lordship’s charge, and so 
long entrusted to my hands. 

Your Lordship is so well acquainted with the general affairs of 
India that it would be presumption to suppose that I can add any- 
thing to that knowledge (so litle the study of most British states- 
men). But I can explain the principles on which I acted, the 
canses of my success, or failure wherever I failed, and I can thence 
derive some rules of conduct which may be fonnd useful for the 
consideration of my successors. ‘These statements I now submit to 
your Lordship in the inclosed paper, with the most sincere good 
wishes for the prosperity and glory of your Lordship’s government 
and with the most confident expectation of your final and trium- 
phant success. Iiver, my dear Lord, 

Your faithful friend and obliged servant, 
WELLESLEY. 


Mrmoranpum. 
(Secret and confidential.) 

When I took leave of Mr. Pitt at a great dinner which he gave 
to all our friends, Lord Cornwallis and My, H. Dundas (afterwards 
Lord Melville) were present. In the month of November 1797, 
Lord Cornwallis assured me that I should have no trouble, that he 
had settled everything, that I had nothing more to do than to send 
for Barlow (now Sir George, then Secretary to the Government), and 
to follow his advice in everything, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to ask what I was to doif Barlow were dead ? or sick? or gone 
to Europe for health? This question produced a general laugh, 
which greatly discomposed old Cornwallis, then tottering on the 
brink of the grave. Before I arrived in India, at the Cape of Good 
Hope I had the good fortune to meet Col. Kirkpatrick, a most able 
military servant of the Company, who prepared me, by his know- 
ledge of the real state of the native powers and of our military 
sitnation, for what I was to encounter; and how vain and idle was 
poor old Cornwallis’s reliance on the good faith of Tippoo! and on 
the strength to be derived from the treaties with the Malhvattahs 
and the Nizam; both being already under the influence of I'rance, 
with a French army ruling the state at Hyderabad, in the Dekan, 
and in Hindostan, Delhi, and Agra, &e. &e. 

I had not been a fortnight in Calcutta when I received the 
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account of Tippoo’s treachery with the Irench and ‘all the nativo 
powers, and also with the Affghan power, then in the hands ‘of 
Zemaun Shah. 

T called out the army immediately, with the universal resistance 
of every authority in India. I was told from Madras, that not oa 
man or a gun could be moved sooner than in sta or twelve months, 
But I persevered, and I was nobly supported by the Government at 
home (then in the hands of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas), who, on the 
very day I issued my order, signed a despatch to me directing me 
to do what I had actually done ; namely, to put the army into a 
state of preparation for action. 

The present condition of our Indian Empire is certainly not so 
perilous as it was at that crisis; treachery and bad faith on the 
part of enemies and native allies, combined with weakness and im- 
becility in our own councils, had exposed us to the greatest dangers 
on all sides, without any adequate means of meeting them. Now 
we have a great and adequate force at our disposal, and the dreadful 
blows which have been inflicted on the spirit and discipline of that 
part of our army employed at Cabul have not been felt in other 
quarters to any great extent ; and it may be considered certain, that 
the noble army now on its way and arriving from England will 
arrive untainted, and fully prepared with its usual superiority to 
repel any foe that may attempt to meet it.? 

From what has been already stated, it is evident that I did not 
arrive at the Cape on my way to India imbued with a spirit of con- 
quest, and an ambitious desire of extending our territorial possessions 
by violence and war. I arrived in the full hope and expectation of 
finding and of preserving, not merely peace in India, but permanent 
security, and with a general disposition to preserve tranquillity and 
goodwill among the native powers. What [had begun to fear from 
Col, Kirkpatrick’s statements, was sadly confirmed by the event, 
and no war ever was more strictly necessary and just than the war 
with Tippoo Sultan in 1799! 

Although I never viewed a wazlike policy in India as suitable to 
our condition, or calculated either for our safety or our glory, I was 
not ignorant that our tenure of India originally rested on a military 
basis, and must be preserved by the maintenance of our military 
strength. The condition in which I found our army was therefore 
a total departure from the first necessary principle of our existence 

2 Some slight verbal differences duced by Lord Wellesley in his du- 
exist between the letter as it is here  plicate copy, which was forwarded to 
quoted, and as it was printed by Lord Lord Ellenborough the mail after the 


Colchester. original letter was despatched. 
The additional words were intro- 
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among the powers of India; and I proceeded instantly to correct 
that vital defect. This is the first object which must be brought 
under the consideration of the Governor-General of India. 

Your Lordship, however, is under no difficulty in this respect. 
‘T need not to your Lordship observe, that an army unequipped with 
all the necessaries for its prompt movement ig no instrument of 
war, but a mere useless burden, At all times, therefore, the British 
power in India should possess and maintain, in activity and dis- 
cipline, an adequate army (as it was termed in my time) ‘in the field.’ 

The principal station of the army should be on our northern and 
western frontier. My brother Arthur has communicated to me, with 
his usual kindness, some very able papers addressed to your Lord- 
ship and to Lord Fitzgerald, in the whole of which I entirely concur. 
In these papers he points out the proper stations and distribution of 
ow forces, availing himself, most judiciously, of Lord Lake’s con- 
quests of Agra, Delhi, &c. &¢., by which such strength was added to 
our frontier in that quarter. No further extension of our territory 
is ever desirable in India, even if war for conquest could be justified 
or were legal, as the law most wisely now stands. 

Your Lordship, I am satisfied, would reject Affghanistan and 
Cabul, with their rocks, sands, deserts, ice, and snow, even if Schah 
Soujah had bequeathed them as a peace offering to England; al- 
though perhaps the ends of criminal justice may require the presence 
ofa British force there for some time. I hope this point will be 
left entirely to your discretion. Ina case somewhat similar I was 
enabled at Benares to bring the murderers of Mr. Cherry and of 
other officers to justice, If your Lordship can do the same by the 
murderer of Sir W. Macnaghten, I shall rejoice? 

One of the main causes of my success in the operations of the 
army, was my entire undivided confidence in the officer placed in 
the chief command of the troops employed. So far was I from the 
enormous absurdity of intermixing the civil and military authorities, 
or the still greater of permitting the civil authorities to embarrass 
the military by direct interference and by usurpation of command, 
that I subjected all civil authority to the general officer in the 
chief military command. This will appear fully in my published 
despatches, in one of which I have used the phrase, ‘The General 
‘carried with him tho full authority of the Governor-General? to the 
gates of Seringapatam.’ 

The appointinent of my brother Arthur to the command of the 
garrison of Seringapatam was censured, as an act of criminal par- 

® The first half of the memoran-  vernment’ was used; in the dupli- 


dum ends here. cute ‘ Governor-General’? was substi- 
+ In the original the word ‘Go- — tutod. 
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tiality ; but it was no act of mine; I never interfered in any of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s subordinate appointments, as he and all his 
family and friends well knew, and must now remember. But the 
appointment of Arthur on that occasion was most judicious and cor- 
rect. Baird, though a very brave fellow, was an officer of no temper 
nor judgment. 

Your Lordship’s supevior knowledge renders any advice on such 
a subject superfluous and almost impertinent ; but the complaints 
against Sir William Macnaghten’s influence and exercise of direct 
command, both by himself and even by his inferior civil agents, over 
every branch of the army in Affghanistan, have been so loud and so 
just, that it is as impossible not to regard them as it is (admitting 
their truth) not to ascribe to that cause the main source of all our 
calamity and disgrace. In my brother’s letter to your Lordship, I 
perceive that he has particularly pointed out this most fatal error. I 
rofer to it as being diametrically opposed to my example ; and as, in 
my judgment, viewing all its collateral consequences, an evil which 
leads directly to the destruction of our power in the East. 

The maintenance of our army in a constant state of vigour (and 
of active motion, the foundation of all vigour) is no warlike, but a 
truly pacific, policy in India; for if the British power of active military 
movement should decline, war of the most terrific nature, accom- 
panied by confusion and anarchy, must ensue, The peace of India 
is maintained by the military strength of the British power. Nothing 
can tend so directly to impair the vigour and activity of our armies, 
as the interference of subordinate civil agents in the detail of their 
movements; it would be strange to see a British army commanded 
by clerks and secretaries from the official bureaux; but still more 
strange to see such a body appointed and authorised by the State to 
usurp and to exercise the military power of the generals and other 
officers, which the State had regularly confided to their hands. This 
evil can be corrected only by the discretion of the Governor-General ; 
and as I am confident that your Lordship’s hand will have corrected 
it before this despatch can reach you, I will not dwell longer on the 
subject. 

By accident, while I was writing the above paragraph, a news- 
paper entitled ‘The Friend of India,’ published at Serampore, under 
date March 17, 1842, was communicated to me. It contains, in 
a letter signed Veritas, an extract stated to be taken from a letter 
of the late Sir W. Macnaghten. This extract sufficiently proves the 
extreme danger of the practice to which I have requested your Lord- 
ship’s attention. It is a violent attack on the character of the British 
army serving at Cabul; and it is stated to proceed from no less an 
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authority than Sir William Macnaghten. The person who made ma 
(within these few minutes) acquainted with this document, acquainted 
me also with (what I was certain must follow) your Lordship’s im- 
mediate censure of the person who had been go incautious as to give 
circulation to this most dangerous paper. 

This is among the worst consequences of the employment of 
civil servants in military commands. It tends to create and to foment 
reciprocal jealousies, and in place of uniting, to divide the serviccs. 
Ineed not add how much I admire the promptitude of your Lordship’s 
interference. 

T always considered the honour of the troops acting under mo 
as my own; and I viewed their interests in the same light. I think 
those gallant men, whose memories I must for ever venerate and love, 
really returned my sentiments; and that a part of their ardour in 
service was to be ascribed to their confidence in my gratitude and 
affection. 

I always disapproved the inclination of the Court of Directors 
to reduce the allowances of the military to the lowest scale, and I 
incurred much disfavour, but felino repentance, nor remorse, on that 
head, I confess, I loved (that is not an expression of suflicient 
strength), I adored that army, which, in tho execution of my 
ordors, had raised my name to such an eminence of glory, and has 
so much extended and strengthencd the empire of my country. 
After this true exposition of the deepest feelings of my heart, your 
Lordship will fully appreciate the anxiety wilh which I have viowed 
the whole courso of the late disastrous and melancholy scenes in 
Affghanistan. 

In my time two great military failures occurred: the retreat of 
Col. Monson, and the abandonment of the siege of Bhurtpore. Mon- 
son advanced rashly in disobedience of orders. He was a brave officer, 
who had done good service. Your Lordship will find on record my 
roasons for sparing his character. The failure at Bhlurtpore was 
entirely a question of practical details of the science of fortifica- 
tion. 

Neither of those failures in the least affected the spirit or dis- 
cipline of the army. Monson immediately afterwards distinguished 
himself very highly ; and the troops employed at Bhurtpore, in sub- 
sequent operations under Lord Lake manifested the same courage and 
order which had always been the character of the whole British 
Indian army. 

With regard to some recent imputations on the army, and with 
every indulgence to the memory of a clever but not very discroet 
Secretary to the Indian Government, I veject the evidence of him 
and of all his followers on this matter, Whatoyer of calamity 
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befell us L ascribe to the first fatal error, ‘ the employment of civil 
clerks ® in high military commands.’ 1 have not heard that either of 
those truly British officers, Sale or Pollock, has complained of this 
failure of courage in the troops under their command. 

Tam ignorant of the intentions of her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the future policy of the British power in India. Your 
first object must of course be to recover your prisoners, especially 
those of the female sex, and of high rank (whose detention is a 
shocking disgrace) ; and to take up the natural stations of your 
strength, so ably described by my brother Arthur. Whether, in the 
courso of this proceeding, you will be able to bring any of the traitors 
and murderers who surround all your stations in Affghanistan to 
justice, is certainly an important consideration. Perhaps without 
such a display of power no settlement can promise security; of this 
matter your Lordship will form the best judgment, but at this early 
moment I must protest against any notion of a permanent occupa- 
tion of Cabul, or of any permanent settlement in Affghanistan, On 
this matter I trust I am not mistaken in believing that your Lordship 
concurs in my sentiments, and therefore I will not lengthen this 
already too long letter. But if I should find myself mistaken, I shall 
feel it to he my duty to urge the reasons which appear to me to de- 
moustrate that any plan of settlement in Affghanistan would lead to 
the greatest calamities, and must (if it ever terminated) end in dis- 
grace and ruin, 

T hope your Lordship will not take the trouble to answer this 
letter. Ishall not write again unless you desire it, but I shall always 
be happy to answer any questions you may propose, 

Your Lordship, I believe, will find the Protestant Church respect- 
ably established in India. When Larrived there it was in a disgrace- 
ful and lamentable state; I laid the foundation which has since been 
nobly and greatly improved by the Church of Ingland. 

With the most sincere and ardent wishes and expectations of 
your Lordship’s prosperous government of a country whose interests 
and happiness must ever be dear to me, J remain, my dear Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obliged and faithful servant, 
WELLESLEY. 
Kingston House: August 4, 1842. 

Postscript.—Your Lordship is better acquainted than I am with 
the recent intornal administration of our Indian Empire ; I have not 
therofore written anything on that subject. But I will here make 
one observation. 


’ The expression ‘civil clerks’ is inaccurate; Lord Wellesley means mem- 
bers of the Civil Service. 
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I was concerned to hear that some inquiry had been commenced 
respecting the validity of some of the tenures under the permanent 
settlement of the land revenue. This is a most vexatious and surely 
not 2 prudent measure. Here the maxim of sound ancient wisdom 
occurs most forcibly, Quietanon movere. We ancient English settlers 
an Ireland have felt too severcly the hard hand of Strafford in a similar 


act of oppression, not to dread any similar proceeding. 
W. 
August 4, 1842. 


Amongst Lord Ellenborough’s numevous correspondents 
may be mentioned the great Hlehi, Sir Stratford Canning, 
afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, our ambassador at 
Constantinople; Baron Brunnow, the Russian ambassador; and 
Lord Brougham. ‘The latter took much interest in education 
in India, and was so much gratified by the King of Oudh having 
translated his treatise on the objects, advantages, and plea- 
sures of science, and having sent him a copy, that he acknow- 
ledged its receipt in a legible autograph letter. ‘A compli- 
ment,’ Lord EWenborough remarked, ‘which I did not think 
he would have paid to any sovereign in the world.’ Lord 
Brougham’s handwriting was ordinarily execrable. 

As to education, Lord ENenborough considered that our 
system in India began at the wrong end of society. Sons of 
clerks and baboos in the revenue or judicial departments, 
and of other persons belonging to the lower classes, were 
taught to read Milton, Pope, aud Shakespeare! In writing to 
Lord Brougham he advocated a favourite idea—the establish- 
ment of a noble college and a noble guard: that is, a college 
and body guard, in which the sons of the native aristocracy 
might be educated and employed. He also wrote in the same 
letter: ‘ There is indeed no limit to the prosperity of India 
generally, which the eye of the most sanguine statesman can 
reach, if people in England will only have the goodness not to 
insist upon governing India according to the latest London 
fashion.’ It would be well if it were more generally realised 
that English fashions do not suit the Indian climate; and that 
the public abuse of public men and Government, here a pastime, 
is there a danger. 

The views and general policy of the Government of India 
are expressed in Lord Eienborough’s notification, 

n2 
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Secret Department, Simla: October 1, 1842. 


The Government of India directed its army to pass the Indus 
in order to expel from Afghanistan a chief believed to bo hostile to 
British interests, and to replace upon his throne a sovereign repre- 
sented to be friendly to those interests, and popular with his former 
subjects. 

The chief believed to be hostile became a prisoner, and the sove- 
reign represented to be popular was replaced upon his throne; but 
after events which brought into question his fidelity to the Govern- 
ment by which ho was restored, he lost by the hands of an assassin 
tho throne he had only held amidst insurrections, and his death was 
preceded and followed by still existing anarchy. 

Disasters unparalleled in their extent, unless by the errors in 
which they originated, and by the treachery by which they were com- 
pleted, have, in one short campaign, been avenged upon every sceno 
of past misfortune; and repeated victories in the field, and the cap- 
ture of the cities and citadels of Ghuzni and Cabul, have again 
attached the opinion of invineibility to tho British arms. 

The British army in possession of Afghanistan will now be with- 
drawn to the Sutlej. 

The Governor-General will leave it to the Afghans themselves 
to create a Government amidst the anarchy which is the consequence 
of their crimes. 

To force a sovereign upon a reluctant people, would be as incon- 
sistent with the policy as it is with tho principles of the British 
Government, tonding to placo the arms and resources of that people 
at the disposal of the first invader, and to impose the burden of 
supporting a sovereign without the prospect of benefit from his 
alliance. 

The Governor-General will willingly recognise any Government 
approved by the Afghans themselvos, which shall appear desirous and 
capablo of maintaining friendly relations with neighbouring states. 

Content with the limits nature appears to have assigned to its 
empive, the Government of India will devote all its efforts to tho 
ostablishment and maintenanco of general peace, to tho protection 
of the sovercigns and chiefs its allies, and to the prosperity and 
happiness of its own faithful subjects. 

The rivers of the Punjab and Indus, and the mountainous passes 
anc the barbarous tribes of Afghanistan, will be placed between the 
British army and an enemy approaching from the west, if indeed 
such an enemy there can be, and no longer betweon the army and 
its supplies. 

The enormous expenditure required for the support of a large 
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force, in a false military position, at a distance from its own frontier 
and its resources, will no longer arrest every measure for the improve- 
nent of the country and of the people. 

The combined army of England and of India, superior in equip- 
ment, in discipline, in valour, and in the officers by which it is com- 
manded, to any force which can be opposed to it in Asia, will stand 
in unassailable strength upon its own soil, and for ever, under the 
blessing of Providence, preserve the glorious empire it has won, in 
security and in honour, ° 

The Governor-General cannot fear the misconstruction of his 
motives in thus frankly announcing to surrounding states the pacific 
and conservative poliey of his government. 

Afghanistan and Clina have seen at onco tho forces at his dis- 
posal, and the effect with which they can be applied. 

Sincerely attached to peace for the sake of the benefits it confers 
upon the people, the Governor-General is resolved that peaco shall 
be observed, and will put forth the whole power of tho British 
Government to coerce the state by which it shall be infringed. 

By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-Genoral of 
India. tT, H. Mapvoox, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Governor-General. 


Generally speaking, the policy announced in the proclama- 
tion was approved both in Ingland and in India. In both 
countries the restoration of peace was welcomed; whilst the 
defence of Jalalabad, combined with the marches of Pollock 
and Nott, had seemed to restore the lustre of our arms, sadly 
tarnished by the Kabul disasters. The recovery of the pri- 
soners and the relaxation of the strain on Indian finanee com- 
pleted the general satisfaction. 

The wisdom and propriety of the course adopted by Lord 
Ellenborough were loudly praised by the Conservative news- 
papers; and such was the feeling of triumphant joy, that it 
was proclaimed that all now saw ‘the utter absurdity of any 
fears of an invasion of India through Afghanistan, whether 
from Russia, Persia, or indeed at all.’° It was gravely stated 
that such an invasion could not be made by more than 20,000 
men, who could with ease be disposed of, even if reinforecd 
by as many more Afghans. In another newspaper,’ the satis- 


6 Standard, Monday ovening, November 28, 1842, 
7 Times, January 9, 1843, 
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faction with which the news had been received, of the safe 
withdrawal of the British forces from the inhospitable regions 
of Afghanistan, was noticed. It was stated that the liberation 
of the prisoners was the main object of Gen. Pollock’s expedi- 
tion; and a hope was expressed that the Governor-General 
of India would, in future, confine the operations of British 
armics within the frontiers of his dominions. 

On the subject of the policy of withdrawal, however, Lord 
Palmerston was explicit ; he spoke of the eternal disgrace the 
abandonment of the country would affix on England: 

T never was more convinced of anything in the whole course of 
my life, and I may be believed when I speak my earnest conviction, 
that the most important interests of this country, both commercial 
and political, would be sacrificed if we were to sacrifice the military 
possession of the country of Mastern Afghanistan. 

Rely on it, if you abandon the country, though you may have a 
less arduous duty for the present, and though you may relieve your- 
selves from some little difficulty by a retreat, the day will come 
when you will be compelled to reoceupy that country at an infinitely 
greater expense of money, and at an infinitely greater sacrifice of 
human life, than would enable you to retain it now that it is, as I 
trust I may say now, in your possession. 

In reply to this Sir R. Peel stated that he would not adopt 
the objects of the noble Lord, nor make war for the sake of 
promoting the study of Adam Smith among the Afghans. 

The ‘Times’ condemned Lord Auckland’s policy: ® ‘We 
believe their policy to have been wholly false. We believe that 
the attempt to establish by force a British influence in Afghan- 
istan, was itself an error.’ 

It is curious in studying the newspapers of that time to 
notice how precisely reversed are the attitudes of the two 
ereat parties in England. Then the forward policy was under- 
taken and advocated by the Whigs, and by them were the appeals 
mainly made for vindicating our honour, and re-establishing 
our prestige, grievously damaged by the Kabul disasters. 

The Tories, on the other hand, were not ashamed to deny all 
necessity for such vindication, or that there was danger to India 
from the Kabul disasters, and to proclaim as monstrous the 
idea that it was necessary to avenge upon the Afghans the re- 
sult entailed by oux* own folly, by our own crime. 


§ Temes, January 7, 1843, 
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The despatch written by Lord Ellenborough about the gates 
of the temple of Somnath has been generally condemned. Much 
more was made of the matter than it deserved ; and were it 
worth while, something might be said in its favour. As far as 
is known, the natives were profoundly indifferent to the gates, 
yet Lord Ellenborough’s enemies endeavoured to make out that 
their restoration was an error of the first magnitude in aruler. 
Though this is not admitted, yet the Somnath notification is 
less judicious than most of his Lordship’s orders. 

Before leaving the subject of Afghanistan and our first war 
there, it may be advantageous to glance at the question which 
was at issue. 

This was not whether Amir Dost Muhammad or Shah Shuja 
should reign in Kabul, but whether Afghanistan should be in 
the interests of England or of Russia. Since then, Russia has 
advanced with great rapidity towards India. Britain, too, has 
advanced to meet her, less rapidly, but it may be hoped has, 
in the Punjab, secured amore valuable acquisition than Russia’s 
more extensive conquests. The advance will continue till tho 
boundaries meet ; any idea of a permanent barrier between the 
two great nations is delusive, and to reckon on its existence for 
ever, or even for a long period of time, would be unwise and 
dangerous. 

Now these questions may be fairly asked: How did the 
first Afghan war affect the interests of England and Russia in 
the Hast? Had Russia furnished just cause for the war ? 

Let the latter question be first considered. Russian advances 
in Central Asia had caused disquietude to English statesmen ; 
but Russia cannot on that account be held to have given such 
provocation as to justify the war. liven if she had, to make 
war on another state not over friendly to her, was a curious way 
of settling the dispute. It would seem less likcly to damage 
Russia, or to deter her advance, than to make Britain unpopu- 
lar in the attacked country: unless, indeed, that country were 
conquered and annexed. Such an attack, moreover, could be 
pleaded as a justification for the next advance which Russia 
desired to make. The fact should be realised that if Russia, 
threatens India, England must be ready to attack her in 
Europe, or elsewhere, as well as to defend the Indian frontier, 
or else be prepared to submit to great national humiliation. 
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Let us return now to the first question: How were the in- 
terests of ingland and of Russia affected by the war? It can 
scarcely be doubted that the reply must be: ‘Those of England 
wore injured, those of Russia but little affected. In the first 
place, England appeared in the country as an enemy, and un- 
fortunately, in the instance of the Kabul army, as a defeated 
enemy. All Nott’s victories, the defence of Jalalabad, and 
Pollock’s victories, count for little in the Afghan, possibly in 
the Indian, mind, in comparison with the complete destruction 
and plunder of an army of soldiers previously believed to be in- 
yincible. And further, our ‘ retiring but victorious’ troops were 
harassed and plundered on their way out of the country. Jt 
is difficult to say what good resulted from the expedition, if we 
except the experience which should be learnt from failures. The 
Russians certainly abandoned their advance on Khiva, and gave 
England a number of satisfactory assurances, of which the 
supply is and will be ample until the challenge to fight is pro- 
claimed. But all these could have been obtained diplomatically 
without the war. 

Two distinct and serious evils resulted: the prestige of 
invincibility, of enormous importance anywhere, but specially 
in dealing with Oricnials, was lost ; and the withdrawal of our 
troops from Afghanistan was construed asa proof of woakness. 
Any movement to the rear, however strategic, is dangerous in 
the Hast. 

The necessity for the step is not here discussed ; but the ob- 
jection to locating troops there, with the Punjab possibly hostile, 
is obvious. Lord Kllenborough’s measures mitigated the evils 
as much as was possible, when withdrawal formed the basis 
of our policy. Still these evils had their effect on our Indian 
fellow-subjects: the native soldiers of the class then principally 
enlisted, seldom fought afterwards for us as they had fought 
before, and there are people of experience who attribute the 
mutiny greatly to the disasters of the Kabul force. If this be 
so, it is instructive to consider the effect of the annexation of 
the Punjab on the same event. The Sikhs remained faithful to 
us, shared our combats, and enabled us to achieve our victory. 

This part of the present work may be appropriately closed 
by quoting the opinion expressed in the ‘Timos’ on Lord Tillen- 
borough’s conduct of affairs to the end of the war. 
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We believe that all concerned in tho preservation of our Hastern 
Empire, owe to Lord Ennensorovan no ordinary debt of thanks for 
the energy and skill which furnished the means of movement, and 
therefore of success, to our armies with a rapidity and completeness 
far beyond what would have been, or in fact were, anticipated by 
any who really knew tho extent of what was necessary, and tho 
difficulties of procuring and rendering it available. We believe 
that, whatever absurdities hc may have committed, he has, on the 
whole, performed the part of an able, active, and successful ruler, 
amidst circumstances well calculated to appal, paralyse, or disorder 
the judgment of an inferior statesman.® 


° Times, March 10, 18438, 
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Tar camp at Firozpur was broken up early in 1848, and 
the Governor-General, with an escort furnished by the ‘ illus- 
trions garrison,’ marched to Delhi. Major Broadfoot’s letters 
at this time naturally refer chiefly to the important appoint- 
ment for which he had been selected, and to the marked kind- 
ness shown to him by Lord Ellenborough. An extract or two 
may be of interest ; they show a consideration for others which 
has not, it is believed, been generally recognised as a promi- 
nent feature in his Lordship’s character. 


Lord Ellenborough has been kind to me beyond measure; my 
only fear is that one of these days he will find he has overrated me. 
On being appointed to the Tenasserim Provinces, I waited on him 
to resign being aide-de-camp, but he would not hear of it, though 
it has put and still puts him to inconvenience, for I do no duty that 
way. He says he intended it to keep me as far ag he could from 
loss, and I must not resign till I embark from Caleuttia. Now the 
considerateness of all this makes it more valuable in my eyes than 
even the great appointment... . 

Lord Ellenborough has given me Ghuznee medals for William 
and James. I shall most likely send them home for fear I lose 
them, 
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I came down with Lord Mllenborough to Kurnaul, and preceded 
him thence to Delhi, where I arrived on January 31. Having made 
over the remnant of the Sappers to their new commander, I con- 
tinued with Lord Ellenborough, who reached Delhi on the 5th, 
till the 15th, receiving every day fresh proofs of kindness from 
him... . 

Lord Ellenborough has most kindly provided for all the officers 
with me throughout the war; except Dr. Forsyth, who I hope will 
not be forgotten. Orr is appointed to the Nizam’s cavalry; and 
Cunningham to the Mysore Commission; both good appointments, 
and what they asked. Lord Tllenborough is also going to do some- 
thing for the two most deserving of my sergeants, Kelly and Bruen. 
‘In fact he ig an extraordinary man with his patronage. Family 
interest is useless, almost injurious with him; and so is even party 
interest. Ono of his last appointments was to a nephew of 
-O’Connell! He is unceasing in his inquiries ag to fitness for the 
different appointments, in energy and integrity. Above all, or at 
least above all but integrity, he seems to value a kindly feeling to- 
wards the natives. This system, however, has suddenly taken 
power from the hands of all who have hitherto held it, and dis- 
appointed all who looked up to them ; the unpopularity, therefore, 
of the new system is very great. 


In due course Broadfoot arrived in Caleutta, where he tried 
to learn all he could regarding the provinces he was about to 
govern, and the policy by which he was to be guided. Before 
his departure for Maulmain he wrote to Lord Ellenborough : 


Calcutta: April 8, 1843, 

My Lord,—My approaching embarkation for Maulmain termina- 
ting my appointment on your Lordship’s personal staff, I have this 
day reported the same to the Military Secretary and requested him 
to convey to you my sense of an honour which, conferred as it was 
and when it was, I must ever feel grateful for. 

Tam now setting out for the new duties your Lordship’s kind- 
ness has called me to; and I do not enter on them without many 
anxieties. Disputes small in themselves, but irritating, have assumed 
a form which, considering local prejudices and interests, is not re- 
assuring. To heal these I was desirous of somewhat dctailed 
instructions from the Government, and my anxiety on this head has 
somewhat delayed my departure. IfT have not quite succeeded, the 
Government is informed of the course I propose to follow if affairs 
are unchanged on my arrival, 
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TI cannot command success, but I can answer for unwearied 
exertion, and ® firm purpose to maintain tranquillity ; and: by seek- 
ing the public good in those provinces to justify in some degree the 
kindness which has raised me to their administration. 

G. Broaproot. 


The ‘Maulmain Chronicle’ of April 19, 1848, announced 
the arrival of the ‘ Enterprise’ at ‘Amherst on Sunday last, 
having on board Major Broadfoot, appointed to the Commis- 
sionership of these provinces. He came up to town and landed 
on Monday under the usual salute... . Mr. Blundell, our 
former Commissioner, embarked this morning on board the 
‘‘ Enterprise,” to procecd to Caleutta, and from thence to his 
appointment as Governor of the Straits.’ 

It is not intended to deseribe minutely Broadfoot’s adminis- 
tration of the provinces. The details of eivil government, such 
as the assessment and collection of revenue, the trial and 
punishment of offenders, the making of roads and considera- 
tion of finance, though all most necessary, are not so pictu- 
resquo, and cannot be so attractive to the general reader, as the 
more stirring incidents of war and diplomacy. 

It will here suffice to say that the Government of India 
was seriously dissatisfied with the state of the provinces, and 
a reformer was required. Broadfoot was selected, and suc- 
ceeded, in spite of strenuous opposition, in sweeping away 
many abuses, and in introducing sound measures of reform. 

He received many letters at this time, some of which will 
be quoted. The first of these, from Havelock, refers to a 
certain injustice done to the Jalalabad garrison in excluding 
them from rewards for Pollock’s campaign, and contains an 
allusion to memoir writing. This refers to a: proposal by 
Havelock to publish an account of the recent war and the 
defence of Jalalabad. Broadfoot pointed out to him that if he 
told the truth honestly he would have to quit the army; and 
that if lie withheld tho truth, in the case of Sale for example, 
his memoir had better not be published. 


Kussowlio; May 6, 1843, 
My dear Broadfoot,—I now sit down according to promise to 
answer at length your very kind lotter of the 15th wltimo. I am 
glad you were pleased with Marshman ; for I can say with perfect 
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sinecrity that it is in the good opinion and friendship of such men 
as you and he, and a very few others, that I have found the best 
compensation that this world can offer for no small portion of 
harassing wrong and ill success; and the organised opposition of 
lmaves and brutes and sciolists.! 

Thave to thank you for the interest which you take in the 
matter of my professional advancoment. I was pretty sure that you 
were right when you mentioned to me your notion of Sir J. N.’s 
views regarding the military rewards of those who had served in 
Afghanistan. It was so like the imbecility of the man, most fully 
developed in the papers which have been laid before Parliament, 
aud of which I see Sir Robert Peel has availed himself to set up a 
plea for Lord [llenborough. He quotes the opinion of the Com- 
mander-in-Chiof against acting promptly and vigorously to retrieve 
our fortunes, to show that the Governor-General, from the first, 
went as far as his military adviser. Sir J. N. was doubtless shocked 
at the prodigious mass of preferment and honour which had been 
heaped in a moment on the defenders of Jellalabad, and would never 
have forgiven himself if in his time they had got more. The thing, 
however, is so irrational and contrary to preecdent, that the weight 
of no name can sullice for its justification. If exertions after April 7 
deserved reward, and Gen. Pollock’s officers have been promoted 
and ribboned for ulterior exertions, Jellalabad men who shared in 
theso labours and dangers have a right to look for something for 
thom. If, however, my brother, now in Iingland, has formed o 
correct opinion, the Iron Duke has taken another view of the matter. 
He seems to have laid it down that the merits of all the officers 
employed from the first outbreak in October 1841 to tho end of the 
campaign in 1842, are worth a step for some, and a step and an 
honour for others, and that it is lis duty not to recommend any 
for more. I must tell you, however, that whatever I may have been 
on former occasions, I have not been quiescent on this. Gon, 
McCaskill wrote very strongly and handsomely in my favour from 
Ferozepore; and sinco the last brevet appeared, Gen. Smith ad- 
dressed Lord Fitzroy Somerset, I have no doubt in language warm 
and energetic enough, in favour of Wilkinson of the 18th, Simmons 
of the 41st, and myself; and I forwarded through Gen. McCaskill to 
Gen. Pollock a letter which I desired might go to Sir J. N. with 
the recommendation of both, for transmission to the home authori- 
ties. Sir Willoughby Cotton had previously been endeavouring to 
do me a good turn in his kind of way by breathing some words in 
my favour into the. oar of the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Vitzroy 


! This word is doubtful in tho original letter, 
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Somerset’s brother. This the Duke told my brother, who knew 
him in Spain and France, as Marquis of Worcester, and had been 
hunting with his hounds the last season. Now from any one of 
these representations I do not form the shadow of a hope, because, 
from all I can learn, the Duke of Wellington’s mind is made up to 
the mode of treating the matter of which I have already spoken, 
The best I can expect is, if ever I become a regimental major, to 
have my claims considered for employment as deputy in a depart- 
ment in India or the colonies. The step of major would, however, 
in itself satisfy me; for if I obtained it, I would run home with the 
battalion, see my few surviving friends in England, look to the 
interests of my boys, and endeavour, if nothing was stirring in- 
Europe, to get back on good terms into a corps in India. 

I ama very bad hand indeed at o bargain, but I am told that 
a majority in Prince Albert's would be worth to a young aristocrat 
as much as would pay a poor man’s passage, with all his ampedi- 
menta, back to this first of lands for the exertions of that class of 
officers. However, the majority in the 13th is sooner desired than 
gained, Old Pattison, whom you will remember, went home with 
the purpose of retiring on his full pay. But owing to official 
blunders his papers did not reach Horse Guards, and he can now 
please himself instead of being tied down to his first resolution, and 
may take a fit of obstinacy and defer his military decease sine die. 
Rumour strongly asserts that Sir R. Sale is to be the colonel of the 
44th Regiment ; but then again, perversity on perversity of fate, the 
18th being on the eve of returning home, the Tron Duke may decide 
not to fill up the vacancy of second lieutenant-colonel. Thus you 
gee my prospects are not very brilliant, But to speak seriously, all 
this ig in the hands of Providence, and I ought not to disquiet my- 
self about it. There is a faint chance of a real turn of poetical 
justice. You perhaps have heard that I have been purchased over 
by three drunkards and two fools. our of these have paid succes- 
sively, by disease or in the field, the debt of nature; and the sur- 
vivor (I will not say to which class he belongs) had opportunely 
withdrawn his name from the purchase list. It is just possible that 
Lord Iitzroy Somerset, beg moved to do something in my favour, 
might on Taylor’s death have brought in an old retired officer to 
sell, and thus put me in my original place. This is, I say, just pos- 
sible, but I think will not have come to pass, Had I too been tho 
gon of a duke, it would inevitably. You may suppose I am very 
weary of all this, and of captaining in time of peace, and often 
meditate the military suicide of retiring myself on full pay, and- 
vegetating ina corner in Switzerland the remainder of my days; 
but a sense of my duty to my boys, and the hope of more stirring 
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times, and the determination not to be driven from my post by any 
amount of neglect or misadventure, still keep me on the other tack. 

But now, before quitting this subject, on which I have too much 
dilated, let me ask, my good friend, what is it you mean exactly by 
prejudices against me, the mention of which you reiterate? ‘Tell 
me plainly. I am not aware of any. Old Willoughby Cotton, 
indeed, and others used to tell me that it was believed at Horse 
Guards and in other quarters that I professed to fear God, as well 
as honour the Queen, and that Lord Hill and sundry other wise 
persons had made up their minds that no man conld, at once, be a 
saint and a soldier. Now I dare say such great authorities must 
be right, notwithstanding the examples of Col. Gardiner, and 
Cromwell, and Gustavus Adolphus (all that I can think of just now) ; 
but if so, all I can say is, that their bit of red ribbon was very ill 
bestowed upon me; for I humbly trust that in that great matter I 
should not change my opinions and practice though it rained garters 
and coronets as the rewards of apostasy. Soif these be the grounds 
of the prejudices, they are like to be sempitermnal; but if they be 
any others that I know not of, tell me, my good friend, plainly and 
roundly, Quo lapsus, quid feci? It is well to be upon one’s 
guard, 

As I intimated in my last, I think Taylor brought the storm 
upon himself. He or somo of the 9th must have seen your 
report, and if he deemed it erroneous, ought then to have urged 
the necessity of correction, or afterwards to have written to 
you. You will have heard that Sir J. N. has interdicted his re- 
joinder, and he is off to England. Huish is certainly the person 
most likely to be nettled; but if he is a man of sense, he will soon 
get over it. After all, much of the blame rests on Gen. Pollock, 
who, after the first success, seemed to think he had nothing more 
to do with the matter, but let his troops go where they would in 
pursuit, which indeed was his custom as far as my observation 
went... . 

I believe your advice is quite sound as to memoir writing, and I 
have almost resolved finally to act upon it and publish nothing for 
the present. I havo nothing, indeed, finished, or nearly so, though 
my brother has written me urgent letters by every mail to appear 
‘early in the field,’ as it is called. I have a good deal of leisure 
now, and in the course of a fortnight expect to be at Simla (if my 
wife arrives), when I shall have even more; and this I will employ 
in writing down my recollections, which I will send to you for cor- 
rection, I shall esteem yours most valuable. Having been at more 
than one period a good deal behind the scenes, I might with the aid 
of the parliamentary papers, and such documents as Lord Ellen- 
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borough would perhaps on due persuasion permit to be scen, have 
the materials for a tolerable book, which is better than a hasty, 
showy thing, to please those who can digest nothing beyond a nina 
days’ wonder. Believe me &c. 

H. Havenock. 


P.S.—I should like to have your Sapper proceedings from 
Bootkhak to Jellalabad to begin with. 
We have just heard of the death of poor Troup at Allyghur. 


The only officer of Broadfoot’s Sappers who had not as yet 
got an appointment was Dr. Forsyth; but he was not for- 
gotten. On May 14, Lord Ellenborough wrote on his behalf 
to Mr. Bird, the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, and expressed a 
hope that he might be suitably provided for. 

The next letter from which extracts are quoted is from 
Trancis Cunningham, already often mentioned as quarter- 
master of Broadfoot’s Sappers. He wrote from Bangalore, 
May 27, 1848: 


I have for some time past intended writing to you, but have 
heard of no ships about to sail to Maulmain. I cannot now have 
the conscience to put it off any longer, so here gocs, and it must lio 
waiting in the Madras post office till an opportunity offers to convey 
it to your dominions. 

...» You must not forget to send me a copy of your memo. re- 
garding the Jellalabad council. I should prefer the one in your own 
hand. I am the more anxious about it as I hear that Abbott hag 
been stating everywhere that it was your advice that we should 
have abandoned Jellalabad and made our way to Peshawar; dex- 
terously availing himself of an opinion you once expressed, that 
it would have been o good plan for Sale to have made his way to 
Peshawar when we first came into the valley; to have refitted 
there; and on returning have been in a fit state tb take the field. 
It was from Joo? that I heard this, and in writing to him I explained 
the circumstance, but it has only made him the more anxious to 
obtain what you promised him about the councils. You know him 
well enough to be able to place reliance on his discretion, 

You have, of course, read all about the Khytul business, which 
ought to have cost Greathed his appointment. Clerk recommended 
the Governor-General to appoint my brother to the charge of 
Khytul on 1,200 rs., but Lord Lllenborough’s answer was that 


* His brother, Joseph Davy Cunningham, of the Bengal Engincers, author 
of a History of the Sikhs, 
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Mr. Thomason considered Lawrence better fitted for it (they are 
old friends). 

The arrangement, therefore, now is, that Lawrence goes to 
Khytul on 1,000 rs., and my brother takes Umballa, keeping his 
private secretaryship. This place pleases him more than the other, 
as it gives him equal pay, and in the event of an officer being called 
on for detached employment, he is obviously the one to be sent, as 
he can be best spared... . 

You can have no notion how high your reputation stands in the 
Madras Army. By the bye, I got to high words with Sir I 
W-— about tho Mamoo Khel affair. You know he belongs to the 
—th, and as I was in plain clothes, he took me for a Bengal civilian, 
and was not a little astonished when, in reply to some curious 
assertions of his, I said @ la Julius,® ‘It is very unlucky that I was 
there and saw the contrary.’ Sir H—— is a blustering bully, and 
I was not sorry to raise a laugh against him. 

Have you got hold of a copy of the blue book? . . . Pollock 
evidently lost himself after he got through the Khyber, and writes 
at first as if he had not pice 4 enough to make his way to Cabul. 


The Marquis of Tweeddalo is commonly called ‘Bumble ;’ 
he looks much more like a prizefighter than anobleman. Ho asked 
me several questions without looking me in the face, and wrote 
down my answers. He did the same to Webb, and put him into 
the Commissariat. The Marchioness is what Mayne would call ‘a 
real lady, hat and feathers.’ She looks as young ag her son, and 
has the most pleasing manners of any woman I have ever spoken to. 

I cannot tell you anything yet about my prospects in this Com- 
mission. I have only yet been employed in reading the records, 
and have not seen Gen. Cubbon, who is in Coorg. 


Some extracts from Lord Hllenborough’s correspondence 
will now be quoted. As regards the communication of informa- 
tion, officially acquired, to persons other than those cntitled to 
be made acquainted with it, it is interesting to record the 
Governor-General's orders : 


The rule with respect to official correspondence is, not that an 
officer is allowed to divulge all that he is not specially directed to 
keep secret, but that he is not allowed to divulge anything which 
he is not specially directed to communicate. 


* Reference possibly to Julius B, * A small copper coin ; pice is nsed 
Backhouse, here instead of ‘ money.’ 
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The enforcement of such a rule did not tend to make his 
Lordship popular with the press. 

In May 1848, the Governor-General contemplated going to 
Sind; ina letter to Mr. Maddock the first mention of the 
appointment of Col. Richmond, Major Broadfoot’s predecessor 
on the North-West Frontier, is found. 


One advantage of going to Sind is, that until the beginning of 
January, I shall be on the Sutlej; and really things look more 
shaky than ever in the Punjab, and Mr. Clerk’s temporary retire- 
ment will be like striking away aleg from the Maharaja's chair. 
He wants me to go up to the hills now, and I think I should, if I 
could house myself at Kasauli or Subithn. . .. I have offered to 
Col. Richmond the officiating appointment in Mr. Clerk's place. I 
could make no arrangement at short notice and at this season quite 
satisfactory. I hope this may answer. 


In a letter to the Commander-in-Chief, dated June 8, 1848, 
the following sentences occur; the sentiments they contain 
apply to a great extent to his Lordship’s carcer. 

Depend npon it there is no snch thing as strict jnstico in the 
opinion of contemporaries. All is exaggeration. Men are rated 
too high or too low ; but where the events are great, where they are 
cardinal points in history, those who come after them do them 
justice, which is in the highest degree satisfactory to men in their 
graves. 


The following extracts refer to the appointment of Major 
Broadfoot'to be Commissioner, and to the first results of his 
administration. 


Lord Llenborough to the Queen. 
Agra: April 20, 1943. 

Lord [lenborough, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
humbly acquaints your Majesty that ... some improper trans- 
actions at Maulmain have apparently placed us in the wrong, and 
occasioned some risk of hostilities; but Lord Tllenborough hopes 
that the new Commissioner, Major Broadfoot, will arrive in time to 
prevent collision and restore peaceful dispositions, 


Allahabad: June 8, 1843. 


The apprehensions ‘of collision with the Burmese, which had 
arisen out of the misconduct of the late Commissioner, My. Blundell, 


“Prom Lhe Iudian Administration of Lord EUenborough, by Lord Colchester. 
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who has been removed, have been nearly done away with since the 
arrival of his suecessor, Major Broadfoot, C.B., the officer who so 
much distinguished himself at Jellalabad. 


Allahabad: June 27, 1843. 


The misunderstandings with the Burmese on the Salween river, 
which have arisen out of the misconduct of the late Commissioner, 
do riot appear to be yet entirely overcome by the good sense and 
ability of his successor, Major Broadfoot; but Lord Lllenborough 
still hopes that everything will be settled amicably in that quarter. 


Lord Ellenborough to the Duke of Wellington. 
Delhi: Mebruary 18, 1843. 
My dear Duke of Wellington, . . . Major Broadfoot, whom I 
have sent to Maulmain, seems to be a very sensible man. Tle 
knows the place and the country, and Jam happy to tell yon that, 
while he promises me some civil reforms, he bids me to be under 
no apprehension of being ever obliged to send a large force to defend 
Maulmain. 
Agra: April 22, 1843. 
... At Maulmain there has been, and is, a risk of collision, in 
consequence of our having put ourselves in the wrong. Tho whole 
thing arises ont of encouragement given to a low mercantile specu- 
lation by a Commissioner in the hands of merchants and their 
press. I amin hopes that Major Broadfoot, the new Commissioner, 
will be in time to stop the mischicf and bring things right. He is 
the best man to prevent hostilities, or, if they cannot he prevented, 
to carry them on ; but he will prevent them. 
Allahabad : June 9, 1848. 
... 1 have fortunately got a bold, able, and, above all, an 
honest man into tho government of Tenasserim, in the person of 
Major Broadfoot. He will, I trust, avert the war lis predecessor 
had newly matured, and he has already prevented an insurrection 
his predecessor had provoked. Yet I have little doubt that the 
supersession of Mr. Blundell by Major Broadfoot will give the 
coup de grace to me with the Court, if the entire change of officcrs 
in Sangor has not already done so, 


Similar sentiments are repeated in other letters to the 
Duke; but these are sufficient to show how Broadfoot’s services 
were valued by the Governor-General. Lord Fitzgerald, 
President of the Board of Control, to whom Lord Ellenborough 
often sent eopics of Broadfoot’s letters, remarked: ‘ Major 
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Broadfoot’s letters show him to be a man of sense, and I trust 
he will put all to rights.’ 

Referring to one of these letters, Lord HWenborongh wrote 
to Broadtfoot : 

Allahabad: June 8, 1843, 

My dear Major Broadfoot,—I received here to-day your letter of 
the 10th ult. I have had it copied for transmission to Lord Titz- 
gerald. You may depend upon my full support in putting down 
bad government in the provinces under your charge. I shall soon 
be at Calcutta myself, and at hand to give you the aid to which you 
are entitled. 

I have excellent accounts from Scinde, where I hope all will 
remain quiet. At Gwalior there has been a palace intrigue, ending 
in the deposition of the Regent, who was set up with our acquiescence 
and approval. 

This may give trouble. I have made Mr. Clerk Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Col. Richmond his successor ag Governor-General's 
Agent, on the North-West Frontier. Believe me &e. 

[LLENBOROUGH. 


On the same day Lord Ellenborough wrote to the President 
of the Board of Control: 

Major Broadfoot must tell his own tale, so I send you his private 
letter to me. Mr. Bird informs me that he thinks all will now go 
on well in Tenassorim ; i.e. we shall have no war. Myr. Blundell’s 
appointment to Singapore will be cancelled. Depend upon it, the 
picture Major B. gives of the province of Tenasserim is not 
unlike that which might be given of all India, Tverywhere tho 
public is altogether disregarded. The interests of individuals only 
are considered. Major Broadfoot will hit rather roughly, but very 
honestly, and he is an able man as well as an honest one; yet I 
think I can anticipate that the displacing of Mr. Blundell and the 
nomination of Major Broadfoot will be very unpopular with the 
Court. 

A few days later he wrote to Mr. Bird : 


Major Broadfoot seems to have been acting with most useful 
energy and prudence. The charge he will prove against Mr, —— 

. can only be followed by that gentleman’s dismissal. It is evi- 
dent that if we wish to have an honest government in Tenasserim, 
or any government at all, we must fully support Major Broadfoot. 


Mr. Bird, who, as Deputy-Governor of Bengal, was Broad- 
foot’s immediate superior officer, in writing to Lord Ellen- 
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borough, forwarded a copy of a notification by Broadfoot forbid- 
ding British subjects to pay tax or duty to anyone for the privi- 
lege of rafting timber on the Salwin river, and promising them 
the protection of the Government from the conscquences of 
refusal. He intimated that he had cautioned Major B. to avoid 
any step calculated to bring on hostilities. At the same time 
he forwarded a memorandum on the native press. THe said the 
first native newspaper was the ‘Samachar Darpan,’ published 
at the Serampore Press twenty-five years ago (i.e. in 1818), 
contemporary with the movement in the cause of public in- 
struction which was made under Lord Hastings. He further 
remarked that at no period during the last twenty-five years 
had native papers acquired 2,000 subscribers in town and 
country ; and that a newspaper was not reckoned among the 
wants of the people. 

Although there are now (1888) many native newspapers, 
which have in the larger towns a considerable circulation, yet, 
as regards the largest and best part of the native population 
of India, the owners and cultivators of the land, it is still 
fairly true that a newspaper is not reckoned amongst their 
wants. And this is not a matter of regret: it is better that 
the people should be healthily employed on work which they 
understand, and from which they can acquire an honest 
competence and profit, than that they should spend their 
time in the study of newspapers, and in the acqnisition from 
them of imagined grievances, of discontent, and of disloyalty, 
to the neglect of their more profitable duties. 

We now resume Major Broadfoot’s correspondence. 

Capt. Durand wrote to him on August 80, on the subject 
of the recent Afghan campaign. After alluding to the fact 
that Havelock had decided not to publish, he said : 


Backhouse has been, in some way or other, talking of his journal 
of events at Jellalabad, or others have for him. It is spoken of as 
containing matter curious and surprising. I liave scen nothing as 
yet, however, in the shape of disclosures of what went forward 
during the blockade. . . . I should not be much surprised at Back- 
house startling the community by speaking out and telling the truth. 


Havelock too wrote at this time, in better spirits than 
before, having just got his regimental majority. 
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Simla: August 30, 1843. 


My dear Broadtfoot,—Though only purporting to be an excuse 
for not writing, your letter, without date, but yestorday received, 
gave me infinite pleasure. 

It has found me with prospects substantially improved, by the 
blessing of Providence, in the attainment, in the ‘ Gazette’ of 
June 80 brought by last mail, at length, of a regimental majority. 
This perhaps was not a great boon after twenty-eight years’ service, 
twenty of them in India, but it was conceded with the air of one, it 
being urged that the retirements wore nearly all filled up, and the 
applicants for them men of very low standing. Pattison being allowed 
to go out in my favour, was therefore made an act of grave to me, 
with the innuendo, I expect, that it closed the door to all further claim 
for the last Afghan campaign. 

To travel at once from the Horse Guards to the Tenasserim 
coast, I sincerely rejoice in the decided part you have taken as a 
negotiator and reformer, and the fruits and promises of such energy, 
It is one of our first duties in India, within and beyond the Ganges, 
to render ourselves respectable in the cyes of the Asiatic powers ; and 
to compel them to respect the treaties they have made with us. 
Even up to the point of a Resident at Ava, I would say, let it cither 
be insisted upon, or surrendered only for a guid pro quo. I cannot 
bear to hear of a subsisting treaty with one article disregarded. 
But as regards the other clause of my proposition, what were the 
Burmans and Talaings to think of us, whilst our newly acquired 
conquest was a den of intriguers and speculators, in league with 
corresponding nests of iniquity in Martaban and Rangoon? There- 
fore I trust you will persevere in an unsparing clear out, ‘ counting 
it all joy’ when you are abused to the echo by the ‘ Moulmein 
Chronicle,’ and those whom it can influence to join in the cry in 
Calcutta. 

I have been enjoying here amongst the cedar trees such aram ® 
for three months as has scarcely fallen to my lot for twenty 
years... 

Sir R. Sale goes down the Ganges to Iingland, which he ought 
to have done (putting Indus for Ganges) last year; and the 18th, 
Lord Ellenborough writes him, march in November to Sukhur, and 
embark at Curatchee for England in Mareh 1844, or 1845, as cir- 
cumstances may dictate. I think the latter, for much has been 
left undone in Scinde. ‘The ‘ Friend of India’ has adverted more 
than once to our council in Jellalabad, led to do so by the ‘ Hurkaru,’ 
wnd followed by the ‘ Delhi Gazette.’ 


* clrdim, vest or repose, 
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Mrs. Havelock, though unseen, sends her regards. Marshman 
will gladly accept your remembrances; and I remain, ever &e. 
H. Havenoox. 


P.8.—Toonee, tho little orderly, and one Gurboo, a Goorkha 
non-commissioned officer, often visit me here, coming in the rain 
from their cantonment at Jitogue. The latter thinks he has still 
some letter of recommendation to get from you regarding past 
services, which would be useful to him, and keeps looking towards 
Moulmein, I fear the poor fellows transferred from the Sappers 
cannot get promotion in the Nussecree battalion, having come into 
the midst of oldcr claims in a new corps. 


The next two letters are from Mr. and Mrs. Cameron. 
Mr. Cameron was, it will be recollceted, legal member of 
council, and from him Broadfoot got advice on matters con- 
nected with the study of law; a subject on which he was, 
necessarily, somewhat ignorant. 

Calcutta: September 7, 18-3. 


My dear Broadfoot, . . . You will see in the newspapers that 
the Jellalabad parliaments are on the ¢apis, and that somebody with 
a fictitious signature has given an account of their proceedings not 
very much like yours. Have you any notion who this is? 

We go on hore in an unsettled sort of way; the time-servers 
(a large class) puzzled and not knowing how to shape their course. 
Certainly it is worth while to be honest and sincere, were it only 
for the sake of tranquillity. The Governor-General is civil to me, 
and continues to show those good qualities which we both agreed in 
thinking he possesses ; novertheless, I wish he may not remain here, 
for he is not steady enough for enterprises which take a long while 
in the concoction and in the execution. 

T had a long letter from Colin [Mackenzie] by the last mail. He 
complains much of his health; but appears well satisfied with the 
consideration shown him at home. 

Gon. Simith 7 called here yesterday, and we talked of you. Te. 
seems to know your value. Always &e. 

C, H, Caarzron. 


September 11, 1843. 


My dear Major Broadfoot,--Unfortunately the ‘Siren’ stole 
away without giving any notice of the day of her departure, so that 


’ Sir Harry sinith. 
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the Governor-General’s despatches were even, I am told, left behind; 
but I hope these letters if despatched per ‘ Patriot’ will reach you 
with equal speed and safety. 

In the hurried lines you sent me (in answer to mine per ‘ Kitty’) 
you did not tell me whether the little sea trip you had taken had 
been beneficial to your health. I earnestly hope that it has been so, 
and that nothing now interrupts the success aud interest of your 
new position. You seem to be an intellectual Hercules, and to 
undertake, and successfully to undertake, the load and labour of 
the whole government; and to accomplish in six days the work of 
six years. Lord Bllenborough, a very short time ago, spoke of you 
to me in the highest possible terms; and I assure you I listened 
and answered with enthusiasm. 

He spoke to me of the devotion of your corps to you; and said 
that you might any day have made yourself a king, so devoted was 
every soul around you to your order, and so willing to raise every 
arm at your command. I remarked (what I have often heard my 
husband remark of you) how rare it was to see a man who could 
distinguish himself equally in council and in action, in the cabinet 
and in the field; but, modest as you are, I will not tell you more of 
what was said, for fear of your accusing me of quizzing you. All Thave 
to enforce upon yon is the entreaty of your friends not to sacrifice your- 
self entirely to your zeal to promote the public good; for I (although 
®& woman) am a lover of public good, and still maintain that useful 
good men, being rare, ought to bear in mind how precious they are, 
and to remember that the untiring, unceasing exertions of a few 
years, by wearing out their energies and resources of mind and 
body, are not in the: end go desirable as the less active but more 
steady and lengthened efforts of a long life, throughout which the 
same philanthropic, devoted, upright spivit is felt, though subdued 
and tempered by the conviction that when there is no rest given to 
mind or saa both must suffer an ae ai 


itis isamusing to see ahow hinge are going on now. The Council 
has a very meagre aspect (not meagre in the literal acceptation of 
the word, for the Deputy-Governor alone, always a Falstaff in appear- 
ance, is now so blown out with the dignity of his position, that he 
might represent a whole body of men!); but Mr. Maddock is, you 
know, absent in very precarious health ; and poor Sir William Case- 
ment is seldom spared to attend Council. 

Lord Ellenborough, if it be not treason to say so, is flighty and 
unmanageable in all matters of business ; shrewd enough, but wholly 
without ballast; violently enthusiastic on all military subjects, and 
they alone seem to occupy his interests or his attention. A soldier, 
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ag a soldier, is the thing he worships; and the whole sub- 
stance of every public speech he has made since he returned to 
Calcutta, has been thus versified by my husband, and a literal 
versification it is. 

Long as I fill imperial Akbar’s throne, 

Long as the Eastern world my sway shall own, 

Him, Him alone, in power will I place, 

Him, Him alone, with trust and honour grace, 

Unmoyed who listens to the whizzing ball, 

And sees serene his slaughtered comrades fall. 


His words literally were: ‘Who behaves well under fire.’ Now it 
is for this opinion that I quarrel with him. 

Courage, however admirablo in the field, however worthy of our 
respect, admiration, and gratitude, cannot alone entitle a man to pro- 
motion and distinction in offices of trust and honour, if he has not, 
besides courage, the mental and moral qualities required to do justice 
to that office, Again, his favourite public declaration is that we 
owe India to, and can preserve India through, the army, and the 
army alone. He does not think that there is more credit due to 
body who can maintain an honourable peace, than to a body who can 
always wage war, though it be a successful war. But so exaggerated 
is his folly, for I must call it folly on this subject, that I can best de- 
scribe its extent to you by telling you of the speech he made to me 
at the Fancy Ball, when I was remarking to him how gay the Caleutta 
ballrooms were made by the number of men in uniform. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
he answered, ‘ military men have so much the advantage ; it is such 
a pity that the civilians have no uniform, Iwish we could contrive 
some sort of uniform for them!’ And this he literally feels. ‘The 
golden bullion of the aide-de-camp’s jacket he desires as much as a 
young coquette desires pink roses whilst a season of mourning pre- 
vents her from wearing them... . 

And now I must wind up this long letter by saying, God bless you. 
You have, you know, our best wishes for your health and happiness ; 
and must ever write to and think of me and my husband as warm 
friends. Tver &e. 

JULIA CAMERON. 


The overwork, bad climate, and effects of his wounds in 
Afghanistan had seriously affected Broadfoot’s health, which 
seemed to be never good, at any rate in Southern India or on 
the Tenasserim coast. Rumours of war too had reached him, 
and he, for these various reasons, addressed Lord Ellenborough 
as follows : 
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Mergui: December 13, 1848, 
My Lord,—For some days I had resolved to bring, on public 
grounds, the state of my health to your Lordship’s notice; but the 
news of your having gone to join the Army of lixercise, and consequent 
rumours of its being employed in the field, have led me to resolve 
on something more, viz. of saying how grateful I should feel if in 

any way I could be allowed to join that army if it takes the field. 
The state in which I found these provinces has forced me to 
work to a degree that would need much strength in a good climate. 
My health has never been restored since I was wounded at Jellala- 
bad, for I was ordered out, before the wound healed, on detachment, 
and nevor again had a day’s rest; then here there has been no rest, 
and now, in December, a coat is a burden; at night cvery window 
is open, and even a sheet too warm to be borne. I have had some 
severe illnesses of late, but recently have had slight apoplectic attacks, 
which make it almost certain that I must for a time, if not perma- 
nently, quit the coast. Rest, or a change to military service with the 
climate of Northern India, would speedily restore me, and I could then 
either return hero or serve elsewhere as your Lordship might desire. 
Had my health not thus given way, I could not have ventured to make 
this request, greatly as your Lordship knows I desire to servo again in 
the field, especially during your Lordship’s government ; but should 
the turn my illness has now taken force me to leave at any rate, I 
should be miserable. I could not recover if the army were in tlic field, 
and I an idler clsewhere, I have endeavoured to do good here, and I 
lope haye been able to do a little, and, above all, to carry it so far that 
anyone supported by your Lordship may carry it on in my absence. 
A letter from the Revenue Board informs me they see the evils 
existing, and my reports from this place will show them still more 
strongly, and I trust their remedies also. All will then depend on 
the Government. Iwould earnestly request, therefore, that if thore 
is any chance of the army taking the field, I may be allowed to join 
it in any way I can be useful. Notwithstanding the distance, I 

think 1 could be with your Lordship before any campaign closed. 

Beggmg your Lordship to forgive me for thus troubling you, 
Irvemain &e, 
G. Broaproor. 


To this, end one or two subsequent letters on questions 
connected with his work, the private secretary and the 
Governor-General replied : 

Camp, Gwalior: January 11, 1844. 

My dear Broadfoot,—Your letter of the 18th ultimo and inclosure 
T lost no time on receipt in communicating to the Governor-General. 
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Ilis Lordship is sorry that you can speak in no better way of the 
state of your own health. 

Your letter only arrived this morning. You will have heard of 
the actions of the 29th at Maharajpore and Punniar; on the 29th 
both took place. That at Maharajpore was a combat of guns 
against infautry. The latter did their duty bravely, but our loss 
was severe. Linclose the ‘ Gazette’ and despatch on these actions, 
in case you should not beforo have received them, Sanders fell in 
leading a party of the 40th against the guns. 

Yours sincerely, 
YH. M. Dunranp. 


Camp, Hirdoon ; February 1, 1844. 


My dear Broadfoot,—I only reecived here to-day your letter of 
December and of January 9. I very much regret the state of your 
lealth ; but I still trust you may be able to remain and to perfect 
the good work you have begun. 

You give a sad picture of the state to which maladministration 
has reduced your provinces. I always believed things were going 
very wrong there, but I had no idea they were so bad. 

T am afraid my going to the Tenasserim coast would be miscon- 
strued by the Burmese and lead them to expect aggression, whilo I 
could not satisfactorily do much ina very short time, and I could 
only be absent for a very short timo under any circumstances, 
Under present circumstances I cannot venture to leave this part of 
India. 

You will have heard that our campaign was of one day; Iam 
now on my return to Calcutta, having scttled all at Gwalior. I 
have sustained a great loss in Col. Sanders.® 

If there should be at any future time a prospect of our having 
more important operations fo carry on, 1 will, if possible, have you 
with me. 

I have made every proper representation with respect to your 
having promotion for your services after April 7, 1842, I can do 
no more than I have done. 

I shall be very anxious to hear how your health is after your 
voyage to ‘T'avoy, 

T haye written to Mr. Bird about yonr haying a steamer, I 
thought you had one. 


himself at tho taking of Istalif, and 
at the time of his death was Deputy 


* Gol. Sanders, of the Bengal 
Engineers, has been more than onco 


mentioned in these pages. He had 
served in Afghanistan, visited and 
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IT hope the arrangements I have made will enable the Madras 
Government to execute the original intention of relieving their 44th 
Regiment now with you. I have been obliged to place at the dis- 
posal of the Madras Government the regiments I had brought up, 
or was bringing up, to the Nerbudda. One of them mutinied at 
Jubbulpore, and I am stronger without mutinous troops than with 
them, It is very inconvenient, however, to have to place Bengal 
troops there just now. I want them all, or may do so. 

Let me have a good account of your health, and I shall then feel 
satisfied that all the affairs of your Government will go on well in 
time. Believe me, my dear Broadfoot, 

Yours very sincerely, 
HELLENBOROUGH. - 


Broadfoot’s friend John Malcolmson, to whom most of the 
letters from Jalalabad were addressed, died on March 28, 1844. 
A few words respecting his services may be permitted. He 
entered the Madras Medical Service in 1828, and before long 
distinguished himself in his profession, and became known as 
a man of considerable scientific attainments. 

In 1833 he won a prize of 500 rs., given by the Madras 
Government for an essay on beriberi,? an obscure but distress- 
ing and virulent discase. 

As a geologist he was thus described by the late Hugh 
Miller: ‘A man of high scientific attainments and great gencral 
knowledge. Above all, I found him to possess, in a remarkable 
degree, that spirit of research almost amounting to a passion, 
which invariably marks the superior man.’ Darwin pronounced 
that there could not be a higher authority on the geology of 
India. 

He left the army in 1840, and joined the house of Forbes 
and Co. in Bombay, his brother being a partner in the London 
house J*orbes, Forbes & Co. In 1842, he became secretary 
to the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; in 
February 1844, he went to examine the valley of the Tapti, 
caught jungle fever from over exposure, and after nearly a 
month’s illness died. 

The decoration of the Order of the Bath, to which Broad- 
foot had been admitted for his services with Salo’s brigade, 
was thus transmitted and acknowledged : 


" Compare Yule’s Glossary, p. 66. 
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Government House, Caleutta: March 1, 1844, 

My dear Major Broadfoot,—I send you the decoration of the 
Order of the Bath, which his Royal Highness Prince Albert, acting 
Grand Master of the Order, has transmitted to me for you. 

If you and I could remain in India some years, I think I should 
have a similar duty to perform more than once. However, Iam a 
civil governor, and I ought to wish the golden age may retumn, when 
there will be no more wars. Yours &c, 

ILLENBOROUGH. 


Maulmain: April 10, 1844. 

My Lord,—TI have had the honour of receiving your Lordship’s 
letter of the 1st ult. conveying the decoration of the Order of the 
Bath, transmitted to your Lordship for me by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, acting Grand Master of the Order; and I beg that 
your Lordship will be so good as to convey to the Prince, and 
through his Royal Highness to her Majesty, my dutiful acknow- 
ledgments of the hononr so graciously conferred on me. 

At the same time I request your Lordship to accept my thanks 
for the kind and flattering terms of your letter. It adds another 
to the many obligations under which you have laid 

Your Lordship’s &e. G. Broaproor, 


Tt is necessary to advert briefly to the quarrel which 
existed between the Governor-General and the Court of 
Directors. As in most quarrels, there were faults on both 
sides. Lord Ellenborough’s reforms, though for the most part, 
if not entircly, wise and honest, were rendered unpalatable 
to the Directors by the tone of the letters in which they were 
announced. He further did not exhibit a paternal solicitude 
for the interests of the Civil Service, and was credited with 
an undue bias in favour of army men. It is right that the 
Governor-General should select for the highest appointments 
the person best fitted to perform the duties, irrespective of 
whether he be soldier or civilian. It is also right that in doing 
so the strictest impartiality between the two services, in all 
dealings in which their interests are involyed, should be main- 
tained. 

On the other hand, the Court of Directors exhibited singular 
ungraciousness and pettiness in the endeavour to depreciate 
the great merits it was impossible to deny to Lord Ellen- 
borongh’s administration. 
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A curious anomaly existed at that time in respect to the 
powers of the Court in connection with the Governor-General. 
The ordinary rule as regards any appointment is, that the 
power competent to appoint is competent to dismiss. 

An inferior power cannot dismiss a person appointed by a 
superior authority. In the case of the Governor-General, the 
Court could make the appointment, ‘ subject to the approbation 
of his Majesty, to be signified in writing by his royal sign- 
manual,’ ! and countersigned by the President of the Board of 
Control. Ordinarily, therefore, they should have been under 
a similar restriction in the matter of recall or dismissal. 

For some wnknown reason it was not so provided in the 
Act: his Majesty was empowered to remove any officer of the 
Company’s service in India;? whilst in the next section, the 
liberty to remove, recall, and dismiss their servants, was pre- 
served to the Court of Directors.’ 

The quarrel haying become acute, the Court decided to 
avail itself of the power which was thus legally its own; and, 
contrary to the wish of her Majesty’s Government, decided 
unanimously on recalling the Governor-General. 

The following extracts from a large correspondence refer to 
this subject. 

The question of recalling Lord Tllenborough had arisen on 
more occasions than one; but for various reasons had been 
abandoned or postponed. On April 6, 1844, Lord Ripon, who 
became President of the Board of Control in succession to 
Lord Fitzgerald, who died on May 11, 1843, informed Lord 
Ellenborough that the Court was tending towards recall; but 
that the Cabinet did not concur in their view, and would not 
share the responsibility. The Court complained of the tone 
of defiance which characterised certain letters, the spirit and 
tendency of which were such as to necessitate a change in the 
Government of India. It was pointed out by the Cabinet to 
Lord Tllenborough that on more than one occasion he had 
expressed himself, in respect to the Court and its authority, 
in terms which were unnccessary, and could only excite irrita- 


tion. 
Inclosed in this letter was a memorandum from the Duke 


' India Bill, 3 &4 William LV., dated 2 Thid. Scetion LXXLy, 
August 28, 1833. Section XLII. * Ibid, Section LXXV, 
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of Wellington. In it he remarked that though aware of com- 
plaints against Lord Ellenborough’s conduct, policy, and de- 
spatches, yet he understood that the reasons against oxeveising 
the power of recall were so strong that even the most incensed 
members of the Court admitted the impolicy of using it. 

The Duke further expressed the opinion that there was no 
British subject more capable, or even as capable,as Lord Tillen- 
borough of governing India, and he considered the moment of 
his return from victory at Maharajpur as a most unfortunate 
one to select for his recall. 

On May 5, 1844, Lord Ripon announced to Lord Ellen- 
borough his recall, and that Sir Henry Hardinge had been 
selected as his successor. He also gave an outline of the views 
of the Court, and those of the Cabinet on the question. The 
Court complained of the tone of Lord Ellenborough’s Ictters, 
and of the numerous instances in which they had found it their 
duty to disapprove of his proceedings. In reply, the opposite 
view held by the Cabinet was expressed ; the difficulties of the 
Afghan question, and the success with which he had treated 
them, were mentioned ; in Sind,* though the Court condemned 
the policy followed, her Majesty’s Government did not hold the 
same view, and confirmed Lord [llenborough’s action; the 
self-devotion to his many and arduous duties, and the personal 
disintcrestedness exhibited in the exercise of patronage, were 
commended; and the opinion was expressed that the recall 
would be ‘inconsistent with justice and sound policy.’ The 
Court replied that the main ground of the measure they had 
resolved to adopt, was the habitual disregard by Lord Ellen- 
borough of the nature of the relation existing between him 
and them, and that his conduct was calculated to bring them 
into contempt. The various services performed by Lord Ellen- 
borough were disparaged, and reference was made to the 
appointment of military men to civil and political employment 
as damaging to the interests of the Civil Service, upon which 
the intemal administration, and consequently the welfare of 
the people of India, so essentially depend. 

As soon as Lord Ellenborough heard definitely of his re- 
call, he wrote to most of the officers in a high position under 


+ A current aol at the time was, must admit that he had sinned (Sind) 
that Lord TEllenborough’s friends at last. 
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him, announcing the fact, and informed them that it would 
not cause a change of policy in dealing with important matters; 
that his successor, Sir H. Hardinge, would continue the policy 
in force, and that the selection of Sir Henry was in all respects 


a fortunate one. 
His letters to Broadfoot on the subject may be appropriately 


laced here. 
Pp Calcutta: June 17, 1844: 


My dear Major Broadfoot,—You will have heard that the Court 
of Directors have thought fit to recall me. My successor will carry 
out all my views. He is my most confidential friend, with whom I 
have communicated upon all public subjects for thirty years. 

T will not fail to make him acquainted with your merits and 
services. Ho will, I know, always place the most favourable inter- 
pretation upon your conduct, and give you full support. 

I must not wish you to return to England soon ; but whenever 
you do, you will, I feel assured, let me have the pleasure of wel- 
coming you home, which I shall do most heartily. 


Yours ever most sincerely, 
LLLENBOROUGH. 


Barrackpore: July 5, 1844. 

My dear Broaifoot,—I have to regret that my sudden (but by 
me not unexpected) departure from India will prevent my seeing 
again in this country, and probably for a long time, many excellent 
friends I have had the good fortune to make here, and I regret this 
with respect to none more than yourself. 

You know my successor, Sir Henry Hardinge, only as a good 
soldier ; but you will find him a thoroughly straightforward man of 
business, doing justice to all, and supporting all who endeavour 
faithfully to serve the State as you do. 

I trust, and indeed have no doubt, that he will, on Mr. Bird’s 
departure in September, take the Government of Bengal into his 
own hands. 

Tivery success atiend you where you are and in the field. 

Yours &. 
ELLENBOROUGH. 


P.S.—I know you study your profession in books as well as on 
service; and as you may not have the Archduke Charles’s military 
work, I send you the French translation of it, and hope you may 
some day have the opportunity of applying its principles. 


Attention is invited to Broadfoot’s reply: making every 
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fair deduction for the influence exercised by Lord Ellen- 
borough’s personal kindness, enough remains, when the ho- 
hesty and ability of the writer are considered, to make it a 
strong testimony in favour of his Lordship’s administration. 
There are letters from many officers in high appointments 
which might be quoted in support of what is said by Broad- 
foot. Amongst the rest is one from Henry Lawrence, who was 
then Resident at the Court of Nepal, and another from Sir 
George Pollock, whose testimony is of special value as regards 
the Indian army. In his letter, dated June 22, 1844, the 
following sentence occurs : 


The army of India owe to your Lordship a deep debt of grati- 
tude, which is not likely ever to be effaced from their memory ; and 
yet, I believe, only very few are informed of all your Lordship has 
done and has desired to do in their behalf. 


Maulmain River, steamer ‘ Enterprise:’ July 3, 1844. 


My Lord,—A few days ago I heard the news of the unpre- 
cedented step lately taken by the Court of Directors. It would be 
very presumptuous in me to give opinions in such a matter to you; 
but one thing I may be allowed to say, which is, that no power 
Whatever can recall the glory of your short but memorable ad- 
ministration—memorable beyond all precedent since Marquis Wel- 
lesley’s, exceeding that in glory, for, difficult as was his position 
on reaching India, what was it to yours ? 

My Lord, I was then in a situation which made me weigh well 
our chances, and I know what India and Britain owe to you, 

There is no treason, nor is there disrespect to the many good 
men who doubtless belong to the party opposed to you, in saying 
that they havo fallen into bad company. There is not an idle, a 
corrupt, or incapable man in India who will not rejoice at your 
departure; and setting aside those blinded by corporation feelings, 
there are few, indeed, who look on a just, able, and vigorous govern- 
ment here, as essential to the happiness of India and the power of 
Tingland, who will not grieve over it. 

Tor myself, the kindness I, unknown, without connection, or 
interest of any kind, have reccived at your hands no doubt sways 
me. Yet, setting that aside, I feel deeply the injury your removal 
must cause here. I found here corruption disgracoful to the 
British name ; supported by you, and by you alone, I grappled with 
and overthrew it partially ; and now, just as some of the reports of 
this incredible corruption are going up together with reports of 

Pp 
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Jowered taxes, increased receipts in the treasury, improved police, 
and friendly relations with our neighbours, I hear that the author 
and sustainer of all this good is removed in a way not only caleu- 
lated to [make], but which already has made, men again hope | 
for a renewal of their pillage, who lately did not hope to cscape its 
punishment. 

I feel every confidence in Sir Henry Hardinge. Tis own cha- 
racter, and the Cabinet which sends him, demand that. But how 
can he have the familiarity with India, and that intimate knowledge 
of itsadministration and relations, which can make him independent 
of those who, by long preseription, regard a Governor-General, who 
will be more than their speaking trumpet and pen, as a usurper ? 

Thad announced my belief that in a few years these provinces 
might cease to be a burden to Bengal ; but I think that time is now 
far postponed. Still regretting this, I shall ever look on it as a 
great honour to have been the instrument, under yon, of arresting 
the evils in progress, and showing the officers of Government here 
a system which, for the future, they cannot venture quite to 
abandon. 

As to yourself, who have raised an empire in two years from the 
verge of despair to nnequalled prosperity, every attack will but show 
your contemporaries the fullness of glory which otherwise only pos- 
terity might have known, And I hope all this will tend to make 
still more sure the destiny I have always looked on as yours, viz. 
that of gniding the momentous change of 1854.5 If that year were 
not so near, T shoud predict that the Mast India Company them- 
selves would yet vote you statues and rewards, as they did to Clive, 
Warren Tastings, and Wellesley, whom, also, they first thwarted 
and persceuted, 

I ought to apologise for so long troubling you, but having begun 
I could not help expressing something of my feelings. 

Believe me, my Lord, with gratitude and respect greater than ever, 
Your Lordship’s most faithful servant, 
G. Broaproor. 


With reference to the appointment of military men to 
posts previously held by civilians, Lord Hillenborough, in a 
letter to Lord Ripon, remarked that it was desirable at Maul- 
main that the ‘office of Agent or Commissioner should be held 
by a military man of known judgment and experience,’ who 
might be trusted ‘ to lay before the Government a sound and 
correct view of the actual state of affairs, and may avoid 


* The reference is to the expiry of the charter in that ycar. 
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creating unnecessary alarm by exaggerated reports of coming 
dangers, while he, at the same time, remains free from the 
unsuspecting confidence which might produce yet more in- 
jurions results,’ 

Surely if this was true of Tenasserim in 1844, it follows 
that if we wish for security and strength in the newly acquired 
province of Burma, the administration should be in the hands 
of a skilled soldier, who would, on occasion arising, direct the 
movement of its garrison. In after years perhaps, when the 
people are reconciled to our rule, the appointment may, with 
safety, be permitted to swell the list of prizes which are held 
to be ordinarily the rewards of successful civil servants. 

In adverting to the instances in which a military officer 
had been substituted for a civilian, Lord Ellenborough 
wrote: 


The honest energy, the fixedness of purpose, and the untiring 
activity with which Major Broadfoot has applied himself to the 
investigation, the exposure, and the correction of the flagrant abuses 
which had grown up under civil management in the province of 
Tenasserim, can surely not have incurred the disapproval of the 
Court. 

That officer’s former acquaintance with Tenasserim, and his 
position as one of the most distinguished officers of the Madras 
Army, recommended him to me as a very fit person to be placed at 
the head of the administration of that province, garrisoned by 
Madras troops. The personal communication I afterwards had the 
advantage of having with lim, while he accompanied my camp 
from Fevozpore to Delhi, satisfied me that I was entrusting the 
province to one of the first men in the public service; and I really 
do not know one civilian who could, on the ground of personal qua- 
lification, have advanced a special claim to the administration of 
a province where nothing resembles what he could have seen in 
India, 


These quotations are recorded here, not merely to show 
how well prepared Lord Ellenborough was to justify his selec- 
tion of a military man in preference to 2 civilian, but becanse 
of the high testimony to Major Broadfoot’s abilities and cha- 
racter which they contain. 

The last letter of Lord Ellenborough, before he left India, 
from which quotation will be made, was written to Mr. Currie, 
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then his Foreign Secretary. It contains the following simple 
maxims, with which many seem to be unacquainted. 
The first is: 


Do but one thing at a time. ... 
Never make a demand you cannot at once support by an adequate 
force. 
- Never take one step without having considered what your second 


is to be. 


The next letter, from Broadfoot to Miss Sutherland, ex- 
hibits another phase of his character in contrast with that of 
the stern reformer whose part he was then playing. 

Some of lus remarks about the changes of fashion in India, 
and the typical old Indian, will be found interesting by those 
who have had more recent experience of life in that country. 


Maulmain: August 20, 1844, 


I came here with little but the clothes on my back; but a man 
must eat, and custom requires plates and dishes. Nay, modern 
Indian custom, introduced by steam, requires plates and dishes of 
china asin London. Having none, I borrowed from my Principal 
Assistant, Capt. McLeod, till I could get my own from Calcutta. 
This borrowed ware was sadly damaged, I fear, by careless servants. 
Now I want to make Mrs. Mcleod a present of a nice set of china, 
say a dinner set for eighteen or twenty-four—eighteen, for they 
must not give large parties, unless there be a nice set not to be 
broken. If I send to Calcutta I shall have no choice; indeed, if I 
were there, the choice is limited, and I might get down some taste- 
less enormity at great cost. So I come as usual to you, and leave 
the whole to you. I know you will forgive the trouble, and I know, 
too, what I want will be better done than anyone else would do it. 
I send by this opportunity an order on Forbes & Co. for 501., which 
I hope will cover all. My own set is as follows: dinner set for 
twenty-four, cost 452. ; breakfast set for twelve, cost 20J. Could I 
have waited to write home to you, I suspect that money, or less, 
would have given me something far landsomer, though it is quite 
good enough for me. I want to save money if I can. 

It is astonishing how India is changed since I saw you, and it is 
changing more every day. You may, perhaps, remember hearing 
of the rongh way we lived. Now every mess eats from the finest 
china. My own is inferior to many of them ;—hot-water plates still 
remain, however ;—-but the manufacturers now know this and make 
them. So also private families are in everything copying London. 
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Ten years back they would as soon have copied Pekin. Old Indians, 
such, for example, as Col. Warde, are now as rare here as at home. 
In fact, I doubt if in a short time one will be found out of the 
Oriental Club, which will become one of the London shows; an 
Asiatic museum of the remains of extinct species. 

McLeod is on old friend of mine, and almost the only honest 
man I found here; but he is a very honest and excellent man. A 
little too kind-hearted for the people he has to deal with, and re- 
quiring some one with more—what shall I call it 9—obstinacy in him 
to support him; and that is his only failing; a very venial one in- 
deed, yet it has kept me on this coast when I would fain have left 
it toseeck health. But he cannot stand alone, though with good ability 
and great zeal; so now you know him, He is the son of a captain 
in a Highland regiment, but lis mother married Col. Sim of the 
Madras Engineers, of whom you will perhaps remember having 
heard. Excellent people all. 

Mrs. McLeod is the daughter of a very kind old man I knew in 
Calcutta, Dr. McLeod, the Inspector-General of Hospitals for the 
Queen’s troops in India. I knew her as Miss McLeod, when her 
husband was falling in and out of love with her, two or three times 
a day, according to an old bad practice of his; and it would have 
come to nothing, had not the poor old doctor suddenly died. . . . 
Poor Miss McLeod was left destitute ; but Willie, as her husband is 
called, forthwith did what I, then a thousand miles off journeying 
to Afghanistan, said he would do: he found out he was over head 
and ears in love, and proposed and was accepted, married and 2’, ag 
Kitty’s song used to say; and from all I see, they are likely, as 
Kitty's stories said, to live happy ever after; for, except that he is 
from six to seven feet high, and she not much above half that 
length, they are excellently matched. They have 1,000/. a year 
here; but he was in debt, and she had nothing, so they are living 
very quietly to get clear. So now you know all about them, to 
the size of their hands and mouths, and can tell exactly what to 
send. 

And here is a sheet full of gossip. I must come home, I think, 
goon, or we shall not live long enough to have all the gossip au Hiab 
ig accumulating. 

I close this now without another word, as I hope to write again 
by this ship, though it be but a few lines. 

Ever &e. 
G. Broaproot. 


I really do not know how you are to get it shipped ; perhaps the 
dealers will do that, paying freight and insurance. Address to 
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Capt. W. C. McLeod, Principal Assistant to the Commissioner, Tenas- 
serim Provinces; care of Messrs. Line & Co., Madras. They will 
of course send an invoice, and tell them to send a number or some- 
thing by which they will know how to supply breakages from time 
to time, 


It was told of Col. Sim, who is mentioned in this letter, 
that he wished the permission of the Marquis of Tweeddalo to 
pull down an old wall which was past mending; the Marquis, 
however, accompanied by his Irish private secretary, Dr. Lance, 
determined to test the accuracy of his professional adviser by 
inspection. ‘1 think it can be repaired,’ said the Marquis ; 
‘what do you, think, Lane?’ ‘Certainly, my Lord, I quite 
agrec with you,’ the doctor replied. ‘Perhaps,’ said Sim, 
‘Dr. Lane would prescribe a plaster for it!’ 

he next letter, from Havelock, is the last of that part of 
Broad foot’s correspondence which is included in the period 
during which he governed the Tenasscrim Provinces. A few 
days after it was written, and probably some time before it 
was received, Capt. Durand arrived unexpectedly at Maulmain. 
Te announced that Broadfoot had been appointed by Sir H. 
Hardinge as Agent for the North-Western I’rontier, then, next 
to the Governor-Gencral’s, the most important political post in 
India, and that he himself was to succeed to the vacancy thus 
created. 

Headquartors, Simla: September 9, 1844, 

My dear Broadfoot,—I was much gratified by the receipt of your 
letter of July 5, which, however, did not reach me until August 
22, and Iwas devising to make time from the midst of my avocations 
to write you a long letter, giving you the story of our short but bril- 
liant campaign beyond the Chumbul, when I heard from Sir FH. 
Gough news that I hope will render epistolary communications 
nunecessary between us. I trust he is not misinformed when he 
tolls me that he understands it is arranged that Col. Richmond is 
to go to Lueknow, Durand to Moulmein, and that you, my friend, 
are to have the North-West Frontier. I cannot say how much I 
should delight in such a change both on public and private grounds, 

Doubtless you must haye commenced upon many things on the 
Tenasscrim coast, the completion of which you would rather carry 
on yourself than see it entrusted to any other hand; but I should 
hope Durand would be an honest and able successor; and, to put 
emolument out of the question, our North-West Frontier is the point 
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of all others the most attractive to a soldier, You are wanted there; 
for not only is our information defective, but Col. Richmond, though 
a very fair regimental officer, is by no means a man of calibre for 
such a charge, and an agent ought to be at Umballa who would 
communicate, in accordance with sound military views, with the 
Commander-in-Chief (whose task now seems to be to watch the 
frontier) on the state of affairs. So, if the news be true, I hope 
soon to see you in the West, and to have the opportunity of talking 
at large, instead of writing on a thousand matters in which we both 
take an interest. You must endeavour to see Marshman on your 
way up. My wife will be happy to make your acquaintance, espe- 
cially after being disappointed of seeing you in 1848 at Seramporo, 
though I fear she will not accompany me to the plains this winter. 

In case of the Sikhs coming across the frontier, it seems to be 
intended (between ourselves is this) to concentrate to mect them at 
Sirhind, a point, as it appears to me, much too far in advance. My 
own notion is that there should be nothing at Ferozpore or Loodiana 
except within walls: that the force at Umballa should be increased, 
and that the point of concentration should be in rear again of 
Umballa. 

I consider myself favoured in having got the step of lieutenant- 
colonel for the Gwalior business ; and being far too poor to think of 
Iingland, I have made up my mind, though with many regrets, to 

Jeave the old 18th, and am now major in the 39th. 
Beliove me &e, 
HH, Havrnocx, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
1843-44, 


Sir Henry Hardingo—Sketch of Punjab history and politics—Ranjit Singh— 
His chief officers and courtiers—Mahnaraja Kharrak Singh—Death of Kunwar 
No Nihal Singh—Indus flood in 1841—Insubordination in the Sikh army— 
Murder of Maharaja Sher Sing and Raja Dhyfn Singh; accession of Duleep 
Singh-—-Col. Richmond, C.B,—Hostile policy of the Darbir—Return of 
Sardar Attar Singh to the Punjab—Sikhs protest against the action of the, 
Goyernment of India—Suechet Singh’s treasure: Capt. Saunders Abbott— 
Correspendence about the treasure~Major Brondfoot, C.B., appointed 
Governor General’s Agent—Dispute regarding village of Mowran. 


Berore accompanying Major Broadfoot to the Punjab, it is. 
desirable to record briefly the previous services of the new 
Governor-General, who succeeded Lord Ellenborough on July 
23, 1844. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was born in 1785, reeeived his first 
commission in 1798, and joined his regiment, the Queen’s 
Rangers, at the early age of fifteen. He served under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley in 1808, and was present at the battles of 
Roleia and Vimiera, where he was severely wounded. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the rear guard during the retreat on 
Corunna, and was with Sir John Moore when that gallant 
general was mortally wounded. 

The value of his services at Albuera is acknowledged by 
history. The occasion is thus described by Alison and 
Napier : 


In this extremity the firmness of one man changed the fate of © 
the day, and in its ultimate effects, perhaps, determined the issue 
of the Peninsular War. While Beresford, under circumstances 
which not only justified, but perhaps called for the measure, was 
taking steps for a retreat, an officer on his staff, endowed with the 
eye of a general and the soul of a hero, boldly took upon himself 
the responsibility of venturing one more throw for victory. Col., 
now Sis Henry Hanpinas, ordered Gen. Cole to advance with his 
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division on the right, which was still fresh, and, riding up to Aber- 
crombie on the extreme left, ordered him also to bring his reserve 
brigade into action.! ; 

The carnage was frightful, ‘and then was seen with what 
astrength and majesty the British soldier fights,’ * The French 
at length gave way, and ‘like a loosened cliff, went headlong 
down the ascent. The rain flowed after in streams discoloured 
with blood ; and fifteen hundred unwounded men, the remnant 
of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood trium- 
phant on the fatal hill.’ ? 

Col. Hardinge was again severely wounded at Vittoria, 
and was present in nearly every battle and siege during the 
memorable war. Tor his services he was made K.C.B., and 
was appointed to command a company in the Guards. 

When war broke out again, he was attached to the Prussian 
army under Blucher as Quartermaster-General, and took a 
distinguished part in the battle of Ligny. Late in the after- 
noon his left hand was shattered by a bullet, but he did not 
leave the field, and it was midnight before his hand was ampu- 
tated. Rough treatment in the first instance caused much 
additional suffering, but he was able to rejoin the army in 
Paris. In acknowledgment of his great services the King of 
Prussia, at a review at Sedan, decorated him with the Order of 
Merit and of the Red Fagle; and Wellington presented him 
with the sword from his own side. 

In 1821 Sir Henry married Lady Emily Jane, sixth 
daughter of the Marquis of Londonderry, and thus became 
related by marriage to Lord Ellenborough. He entered 
Parliament, and held office twice as Secretary of War, and 
twice as Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
That his scryices in the latter capacity were marked by 
honesty, ability, and devotion, is confirmed by his haying en- 
duwred the rancorous hostility of the Irish members, and the 
foul language of their leader. 

Sir Henry was the Duke of Wellington’s second in the duel 
with Lord Winchilsea. 

This brief and imperfect sketch of Sir H. Hardinge’s career 
is sufficient to show that his experience and qualifications as a 

' Alison, History of Burope, vol. 2 Napier, Peninsular War, iii, 541 
viii. p. 321, ; to 548, 
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soldier were of a very high order; as a member of Parliament 
and holder of office he has been described as of a temper warm 
but generous: ‘Plain, sincere, straightforward, just and con- 
siderate; . . . understanding what he undertakes, and under- 
taking nothing but what he understands,’ 3 

Such was the man who, when fifty-nine years old, under- 
took the duties and responsibilities of the Government of India. 

A retrospective glance at the history and polities of the 
Punjab is now necessary, in order that events which happened 
whilst Major Broadfoot was answerable for the conduct of our 
relations with that country may be correctly appreciated. 

Examination of much information, collected with consider- 
able labour, appears to justify the division of the subject into 
three parts : 

I, From the rise of the Sikh sect to the death of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, say from 1469 to 1839. 

II. From the death of Ranjit Singh to the murder of 
Maharaja Sher Singh on September 15, 1848; during which 
period the Sikh Government tried to maintain the traditional 
policy of friendship with the Government of India. 

Ill. rom the death of Sher Singh to the outbreak of the 
first Sikh war. 

The necessity for keeping a digression of this kind within 
suitable limits, prevents more than a very cursory allusion to 
the events which fall under Parts I. and II. Yet they are of 
very great interest, and of such a nature as to lend themselves 
to picturesque description. 

The Sikh sect was founded by Guru Nanak, a true and 
sincere reformer of religion. THe preached glory to God, 
peace and goodwill to man; and endeavoured to reconcile 
Moslem with Hindu. For a time his attempt seemed to 
be successful; but before long the increasing importance, of 
the sect led to their persecution, and persecution to reprisal. 
The apostle of retalation was Guru Govind, the tenth spiritual 
chief in succession to Nanak. He preached steel and its appli- 
cation to the Musalman, and altered the distinguishing title of 
his followers from Sikh (learner or disciple) to Singh (lion or 
warrior). 

After his death the Sikhs were separated into many partics, 


* Caleutla Review, No. xvi. yol, viii, art. vi. 
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each under a Chief or Sarddr; but all were united as cqual 
members of the Khilsa. The Khalsa is the commonwealth of 
the Sikhs; the word has for them a mystical meaning, salva- 
tion, equality, and government according to the principles of 
Guru Govind being implicd. 

These parties were united into a nation by the energy and 
talent of Ranjit Singh, about the commencement of the present 
century, 

For a time it was doubtful whether he would be content 
with conquests to the north and west of the Punjab, or whether 
he would dispute with the English the sovereignty of India. He 
decided, however, to restrain his soldiers from aggression in 
that quarter ; and once having made up his mind, he most sern- 
pulously adhered to a policy of friendship and trust in British 
moderation and honour. 

The position was a delicate one, for although the Govern- ° 
ment of India was perfectly sincere in its desire to uphold 
Ranjit Singh’s power, there were complications which under a 
less determincd and less sagacious ruler might at any moment 
lead to rupture. Of these the principal was that, although 
the Sutlej was the boundary between British India and the 
Punjab, the Maharaja had extensive estates on the British side 
of the river. He was therefore an independent chief on one 
side, and a protected chief on the other side, of the Sutlej. 

In person Ranjit Singh was of short stature, blind of one 
eye, and marked by smallpox; but evident energy and ability 
amply compensated for these defects. He afiected great 
simplicity in dress, whilst he insisted on his courtiers being 
gorgeously arrayed. He was plain even to coarseness in his 
speech, and permitted great freedom in reply. Almost all 
Ewropeans who had interviews with him were greatly struck 
with his intelligence and talent; but perhaps the most re- 
markable quality he displayed was an insatiable curiosity. 
Tie questioned his visitors on every imaginable subject, was 
delighted when they were confused or unable to reply, but 
was even more pleased when the reply was apt. M. Victor 
Jacquemont, who travelled in India from 1828 to 1882, 
thus described him : 

Maharajah Runjet-Sing est un vieux renard prés de qui le plus 
rusé de nos diplomates n'est qu’un innocent. . . . C’est un cauche- 
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mar que sa conversation. II est 4 peu pres le premier Indien 
curicues que j’aie vu; mais il paie de curiosité pour l’apathie de 
toute sa nation. Il] m’a fait cent mille questions sur 1’Inde, les 
Anglais, ’ Europe, Bonaparte, ce monde-ci en général etl’autre,]’ enfer 
et le paradis, l’Ame, Dieu, le Diable, et mille autres choses encore,’ 4 


He was illiterate, but had great respect for learning, and 
was most particular in his correspondence, especially with the 
Government of India, to weigh with care every important 
word or expression used by his secretary, I'akir Azizuddin, 

He was addicted to drink and debauchery, and lax to an 
extraordinary degree in the rule of his zenana. He had, as 
far as is known, only one son, Kharrak Singh, who bore a 
strong resemblance in face to his father, but the likeness ended 
there. There were other reputed sons, amongst whom may be 
mentioned Sher Singh, Tara Singh, Kashmira Singh, Peshora 
Singh, and Duleep Singh, of whom the Maharaja may be said 
to have adopted the first named. 

A few of the principal persons about Ranjit Singh must 
be introduced ; they will appear hereafter more or less pro- 
minently in Major Broadtfoot’s letters. 

- The most able and powerful men about the court were 
undoubtedly the Jammu brothers, Gulib Singh, Dhyan Singh, 
and Suchet Singh, to whom may be added Hira Singh, son 
of Dhyan Singh. 

Volumes might be written about these men, so eventful 
were their lives; but here the briefest description must 
suffice. Gulab Singh was a soldier, but possessed of much 
ability as a statesman. Dhyan Singh was a statesman, with 
many qualities of a soldier. Suchet Singh was a soldier 
only. Hira Singh in after times gave proof of both wisdom 
and courage. 

Fakir Azizuddin, originally a barber surgeon, latterly in 
charge of the correspondence with the Government of India, 
was a man greatly valued and respected by the Maharaja. 
He was simple in dress and retiring in manner, a master of 
style, conciliatory but of great energy, gifted with a retentive 
memory, and always ready with an apt quotation. 

Diwan Dina Néith was a prominent figure during the de- 


Correspondance de Victor Jacquemont, tome premicr, pp. 363 et 374. 
Paris, 1833, 
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cline of the Sikh power. He was employed by Ranjit Singh in 
matters of finance, which he managed with ability tainted with 
corruption. He was rich, hard-working, and accomplished. 

The Vakils attached to the office of the Governor-General’s 
Agent were persons of much importance. They were all of 
one family, and were well inclined towards the Jammu party. 
Rai Kishen Chand was the ablest of them; he possessed great 
tact, cunning, and presence of mind, concealed under the 
disguise of a mild, deferential, and yielding manner. 

There were many other persons who deserve to be termed 
conspicuous in the court of Ranjit Singh, such as Diwan Mokam 
Chand, Jemadar Khushhél Singh, Diwan Stwan Mall, Bhai 
Ram Singh, and Misr Beli Ram; not to mention the prin- 
cipal Sardars, such as Sham Singh of Atari; Fatteh Singh, 
Min; Desa Singh, Majithia, and his sons Lahna Singh and 
Ranjur Singh; the Sindhanwalia chiefs, and others; but the 
scope of this sketch does not admit further description. 

The principal foreign officers were Gen. Ventura, in charge 
of the infantry ; Gen, Allard, who commanded the cavalry ; 
and Gen. Court, who was chiefly employed with the artillery. 
Gen. Avitabile > was a successful and unscrupulous ruler of wild 
savages, and is best known as governor of Peshawar and Yusufzai. 

Ranjit Singh is said to have died on June 27, 1839, and 
next day his body was burnt outside the gates of the Hazuri 
bagh, on the spot now occupied by his mausoleum. He was 
succeeded by Kharrak Singh, from whose weak hands his 
ambitious and able son, Nao Nihal Singh, soon endeavoured 
to wrest all power. Raja Dhyan Singh was the wazir or prime 
minister, and as long as his adyice was followed the business 
of the State did not suffer; but he was distrusted, especially 
by Nao Nihal Singh. Complications with the Government of 
India arose on the question of permission for our convoys to 
march vid Peshawar to Kabul. The Court of Lahore was 
disquieted by the reports in English newspapers of the as- 
sembling of troops at Firozpur, and they regarded with ap- 
prehension the expected return of the army from Afghanistan. 
They tried to oppose the march of our troops through the 
Punjab, and Mr. Clerk was sent to arrange the matter. The 
instructions given to him were explicit: the Government of 

® See p. 14, note 4. 
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India must have a safe passage for convoys and escort when 
necessary, but would restrict the number as much as possible. 
Maharaja Kharrak Singh’s health was in a very weak stato : 
his doctors prescribed ‘ pounded emeralds and other astringents 
and tonics,’ but without good effect. He died on November 5, 
1840. After the cremation of his corpse, Nao Nihal Singh, on 
foot, accompanied by Dhyan Singh, and Miyan Udham Singh 
son of Gulab Singh, and followed by some servants, returned 
from performing the usual ablutions towards a gateway in 
which he sought shade. As he entered, it fell. Udham Singh 
was killed on the spot, Nao Nihal Singh was desperately 
wounded, and Dhyan Singh was slightly struck by the falling 
débris. Nao Nihal Singh never spoke again, and soon died. 

Raja Dhyan Singh at once sent for Kunwar Sher Singh, 
the reputed son of Ranjit Singh, and, with the unanimous 
consent of the Khalsa, placed him on the throne, whence he 
was desired to rule in concert with the ministers and in some 
kind of conjunction with Kharrak Singh’s widow, Rani Chand 
Kawar.® This lady did not approve of the arrangement, and 
succeeded for a time in causing Sher Singh to depart to his 
estates and quit the government. Her administration was 
weak, and her acts were those of a grasping and indiscrecti 
woman. Robbers began to infest the high roads, and in- 
subordination appeared in the army. 

In 1841 Sher Singh returned to Lahore, obtained the 
assistance of Ventura and some of the troops, and besieged 
the Rani in the fort or citadel, which was defended by Raja 
Gulab Singh. His assaults were unsuccessful, but terms of 
evacuation were concluded, and the garrison, laden with the 
spoil of the treasuries, marched out unmolested. The Rani re- 
mained in the fort, and Sher Singh, atter having been installed 
as Maharaja, went by advice of the Darbir 7 to call upon her and 
beg her pardon. The Rani rose to receive him, and, having 
seated him by her side, congratulated him on his succession 
to the throne of Lahore. 


“ Thero is some obscurity regard- its feminine form is Kunwari. 
ing the nse of the title Kawar, Kowr, 7 Darbar or durbar, tho court, or 
or Kooer, applied to ladies of a certain assembly of the chief persons of the 
rank. Kunwar is the tithe by which — Stato. 
a Maharaja’s sons are addressed, and 
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Insubordination among the troops was making alarming 
progress, and robbery and murder were daily committed in 
the streets of Lahore. The army acted under the direction 
of their panchayats or regimental committces. These were 
elected by the men, and to them were referred all important 
questions, such as what pay they should demand, where they 
would serve, and what officers they would obey. Later on 
they practically decided questions of government and policy, 
and appointed or dismissed thoso called by courtesy theix 
rulers. In 1841 the mutiny had spread to Peshawar, and the 
road to Kabul was no longer safe. It will be recollected that 
the convoy of the wives and attendants of the royal families 
of Kabul, under an escort commanded by Capt. Broadfoot, 
marched through the Punjab at this time. There is reason 
to believe that a number of the mutincers who threatened the 
convoy, perished in the extraordinary flood of May 1841, 
caused by the bursting of an obstruction or dam in the Indus, 
the result of a Jandslip on an enormous scale. As far as we 
have been able to discover, the dam lasted for at least two 
months, when the accumulated waters of the Indus at length 
carried it away. The consequent flood was of unprecedented 
magnitude, and disastrous in the extreme. Trees, villages 
and their inhabitants, and even the surface soil of a consider- 
able tract of country, were swept away, and the desolation 
which resulted remains even unto this day.® 

In June 1842, Rani Chand Kawar was killed by her slave 
girls during a temporary absence of the Maharaja from Lahoro. 

The defence of Jalalabad attracted the attention of the 
more thoughtful in the Darbar, and did much towards re- 
moving the unfavourable impression caused by the disasters 
in Afghanistan. On one occasion, when a courtier made 
some remarks disparaging to British power, Raja Dhyan 
Singh replied, calling attention to the fact that there were but 
a thousand of our troops in Jalalabad, yet how bravely did 
they oppose Muhammad Akbar. They had saved the place 


® The information regarding this 
flood rests greatly but not entirely on 
tradition. High-watcr marks have 
been observed. In July 1847, Licut. 
Ralph Young, B.U., saw distinctly 
tho high-water mark of this flood at 


the Makpon-i-shagron, 2 considerable 
distance up-stream of <Acho, near 
which place the obstruction happened. 
He estimated the high-water mark to 
be forty feet above the ordinary high- 
loyel surface of the river, 
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simply by their own courage, and were again holding it in 
force. Similarly he alluded to Kandahar, and told his anta- 
gonist that he did not at all comprehend the courageous 
character of the British. 

In an evil day for himself, Maharaja Sher Singh listened to 
the advice of the Indian Government, and consented to be re- 
conciled with the Sindhanwalia Sardars, and to reinstate them 
in their possessions. They evinced their gratitude by murder- 
ing him and his son Partab Singh, a youth of great promise, 
on September 15, 1848. On the same morning, and by the 
hand of Ajit Singh, Sindhanwalia, who had killed Sher Singh, 
fell Raja Dhyan Singh, the wise wazir of the Punjab. Hira 
Singh his son, and Suchet Singh his brother, determined to 
revenge his death. The former gained over the troops, the 
latter led them, and the fort of Lahore, in which Ajit Singh 
had taken refuge, was captured. Hira Singh was enabled to 
lay the head of Ajit Singh at the feet of Dhyan Singh’s 
widow, Rani Pathani, who had declined to burn herself till 
she had obtained that satisfaction. When that was accom- 
plished, she said, ‘Now I am fully satisfied ; now I am ready 
to follow my lord and husband ;’ and added, turning to Hira, 
Singh, ‘I will tell your dear father that you have acted the 
part of a brave and dutiful son.’ Having spoken thus, she 
calmly mounted the funeral pyre and perished in the flames. 

Duleep Singh, a mere child, whose birth had been con- 
sidered of so little consequence as not to merit report to the 
Agent till some years after its occurrence, was proclaimed 
Maharaja. 

Part ILI. of this sketch of Punjab history must be de- 
scribed at greater length, for Major Broadfoot was one of the 
most conspicnous actors in its stirring scenes. 

In June 1848, Col. Richmond, C.B., an officer who had 
served with distinction in the war in Afghanistan, was selected 
by Lord Ellenborongh to succeed Mr. Clerk, whose reputation 
as our Agent and Iinvoy was deservedly great. The selection 
was not entirely fortunate ; the Colonel had no special know- 
ledge or experience of the kind of work he was called upon to 
perform, and was moreover in bad health. In his private 
remarks on the appointment, Lord. Ellenborough did not ex- 
press the certainty, which he sometimes recorded, that he had 
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got the best possible man for the place; he said it was the 
best he could do at the time, and he trusted that the appoint- 
ment might turn out well.2 He sent Col. Richmond instrne- 
tions to the effect that the British Government desired to 
adhere to the policy which it had all along followed, and to 
maintain the relations of amity which had so long subsisted 
between us and the Sikh nation. He considered that the 
presenee of the Sikhs as a strong and friendly nation between 
the Indus and the Sutlej was most beneficial, and greatly to be 
preferred to contact with Afghanistan. At the same time, he 
pointed out that all the news from the Punjab indicated an 
early dismemberment of the Sikh State, and that therefore, in 
common prudence, defensive measures must not be neglected, 
and information which would be of use if war were forced on 
us must be collected. 

In Lahore affairs were very unsettled. In October 1843 
the Jammu party were in the ascendant, Hira Singh being 
minister. Against him were arrayed the Sikh chicfs as a 
body, and Rani Jind Kawar, or Jindan, as she was commonly 
called, the mother of Dulcep Singh. But the real power had 
passed from the rulers to the army. Tira Singh was greatly 
under the influence of Pandit Jalla, an able and vigorous man, 
dreaded and disliked by the chicfs, whose wealth he taxed for 
the bencfit of the treasury. He was also the prime mover in 
the anti-English policy. He foresaw that the time must come 
when he could no longer raise money to satisfy the rapacity of 
the army, and believed that his chance of safety then was to 
incite the soldiers to march against the British. At first the 
Khalsa penetrated his design, but afterwards they were so fax 
guided by him that the troops marched out to Kana Kachha, 
one of the stages on the road to Firozpur. This was the first 
patent departure from the traditional policy of Ranjit Singh. 
Sardar Fatteh Singh, Man, appealed pathetically against the 
innovation. He referred to the benefit the Sikhs had derived 
from maintaining friendship with the British, and deprecated 
the adoption of any measures which indicated suspicion, or 
might be considered provocative of war. And ho asked the 
Darbar tio weigh his words well, and with the respect to which 
he was entitled on account of his age of seventy-five years, 

*~P. 194, 
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and of his services to the State. It was of no uso; the Sikh 
troops were marched still nearer to the Sutlej, and Pandit 
Jalla urged the generals to send men to Firozpur to tamper 
with the fidelity of the sepoy regiments. 

When Lord Ellenborough heard this, he desired that our 
friendly attitude should be reaflirmed, but accompanied by a 
plain warning that if one Sikh soldicr crossed the Sutlej} in 
hostility, the aggression would not be forgiven. The Agent’s 
reports at this time exhibited the acts of the Sikhs in the most 
favourable aspect, and unduly blackened the characters of the 
Jammu Rajas, a process which was unnecessary. These letters 
had the effect of eliciting from Lord Kllenborough expressions 
of horror at the revolting crimes and atrocities by means of 
which Hira Singh had raised himself to power. That opinion 
was based on a misconception of the case. The atrocities by 
which Hira Singh had risen to the highest position under the 
Maharaja, could not with propricty be laid to’ his charge. His 
fathcr had been murdered by the conspirators, and he, a young 
and somewhat effeminate man, appealed to the troops, and, 
with a remarkable amount of skill and determination, avenged 
his father’s death. That Hira Singh was much better than his 
neighbours it would be idle to assert, but neither was he worse. 

The Sikhs were superstitious, and there were evil omens 
in the camp of their army, which had moved towards the 
British frontier. Their tallest flagstaff was broken in a storm, 
and the tent of Miyan Libh Singh, one of their commanders, 
was literally torn to pieces by an infuriated elephant. 

Bhai Gurmukh Singh, who had latterly exercised consider- 
able influence over Sher Singh, and who is believed to have 
directly recommended Ajit Smgh to murder Dhyan Singh, 
and Misr Beli Ram, who was generally opposed to the Jammu 
party, mysteriously disappeared when Raja [lira Singh came 
into power.! 

It is probable that they were included in the punishment ho 
dealt to his father’s murderers, and that the Bhai deserved hig 
fate: no direct evidence regarding their death has been found. 
MisrBeli Ram was for a long time in charge of thetosha khana.? 


' Caleutia Review, August 1844, Government or State presents given 
art, v. p. 500. or received, 
7 Tosha Kkhdna, the yvepository of 
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Tt has been recorded that attempts to tamper with the 
fidelity of the Hast India Company’s scpoys had been ordered 
by Pandit Jalla; whether resulting in part from these it is 
difficult to say with certainty, but serious insubordination was 
manifested by certain sepoy regiments which were ordered 
to proceed from Firozpur to Sind. Prompt measures were 
taken, and the mutiny was arrested. 

Raja Hira Singh for a time seemed to be so sccurely seated 
as minister, as to afford a reasonable prospect of stability for 
the Government. Sardar Jawthir Singh, the drunken and 
debauched brother of Rani Jind Kawar, had tried to supplant 
him, but was scized by the troops and imprisoned. 

These appearances, however, were deceitful; the troops, 
the real masters of the situation, were determined to exercise 
their power, and Raja Suchet Singh openly encouraged Kash- 
mira Singh and Peshora Singh to revolt. 

Pandit Jalla had greatly offended the chiefs by taking 
every opportunity to fine them and resume their estates, in 
order to supply the treasury. Ie now fell under the wrath of 
the army, who discovered that though he constantly professed 
his devotion to them, and though it did not appear that he 
had recommended reduction in their pay, yet he had secretly 
advised Hira Singh to save money, and reduce .the power of 
the troops, by not filling up vacancies as they occurred. 

At the Darbar four delegates from the panchayats appeared 
and said that they came on the part of the whole Khalsa to 
him, Raja Hira Singh, who regarded himself as a very Em- 
peror; that the order of the Khalsa was as follows: After 
recapitulating events since Sher Singh’s death, they said that 
now Misr Jalla had been made wazir, a man guilty of conduct 
the most atrocious and debased. The Khalsa had pointed out 
these things, but Raja Hira Singh had closed his ears, there- 
fore were they displeased. 

Hira Singh observed that they should put forward their 
wishes plainly in the form of a petition. 

The delegates replied that they were no petitioners, but the 
bearers of the message of the Khalsa; they addressed petitions 
to no one except to the throne. They again directly formulated 
their complaint, and the Raja deprecated their anger, and con- 
fessed himsclf grievously in error. The delegates said he must 
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surrender Pandit Jalla, Shekh Imamuddin, and Lal Singh ; 
and that if he hesitated or refused, he would himself be seized. 
The Raja promised compliance, and the delegates departed. 

Pandit Jalla, a clever fearless man, seeing this state of 
fecling, remarked, that when they could no longer control the 
army, they must send it to plunder the English; to which 
Raja Hira Singh replied, that would undoubtedly be the final 
act. Lord Ellenborough expressed his concurrence with the 
Raja, that war with the British would probably be the result 
of the present anarchy, and that therefore preparation was 
prudent. On March 27, Raja Suchet Singh with a small force 
arrived at Lahore. He had been led to expect that the army 
would join him against his nephew; and when he found out 
his mistake, with characteristic rashness, he and his small 
band determined to oppose Hira Singh with twenty thousand 
men and artillery. Tirst he allowed all those of his followers 
to go who desired to do so, and then, with the equally brave 
Rai Kesri Singh, at the head of some sixty or seventy men, 
he charged the Sikh army, and perished. 

The immediate result was that Hira Singh becamo still 
more dependent on the will of the soldiers. 

The next event of importance, one of the very few cases in 
which the Sikh Government had a just cause of complaint 
against the British, was that Sardar Attar Singh, Sindhan- 
walia, who had taken refuge in the cis-Sutlej states, was per- 
mitted to leave them with a considerable band of followers, 
and join Bhai Bir Singh, Kashmira Singh, and Peshora Singh, 
who were encamped on the north side of the Sutlej. Raja 
Hira Singh, with great promptitude, turned the mistake of 
not restraining Attar Singh to good account. He pointed it 
out to the Khalsa as evidence that Attar Singh had the sup- 
port of the British: he expressed great regret that the Bhai, 
whose religious character and position caused him to be much 
venerated by the Sikhs, should meddle with State affairs, arid 
by leaguing himself with the enemies of the Khalsa forfeit its 
protection. He also protested formally against the action 
of the Government of India in allowing this known cnemy of 
the Lahore Government to leave their territory in order to 
disturb the peace of the Punjab. 

Hira Singh’s appeal to the Khalsa was successful. They 
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listened to his impeachment of the Sindhanwalia chiefs, to 
his denunciation of them for having invoked British aid, and 
said that they were the servants of the Maharaja, and were 
ready to march to Delhi. The Raja replied: ‘First punish 
Attar Singh,’ 

Lord Ellenborough pointed out tho impropricty of not 
having detaincd Sardar Attar Singh, and prevented his crossing 
into Punjab territory to stir up strife. For future guidance he 
informed the Agent, that if satisfied that a person was pyro- 
eceding through our territory with hostile designs against 
Lahore, he was empowered to use any degree of compulsion 
required to prevent his purpose. 

The Khalsa army marched from Lahore and came up with 
the rebels near Sarchali, which is on the road from Amritsar 
to Harike patan.? An effort was made to detach Bhai Bir 
Singh from the others, in order that he might not be involved 
in theirruin. It was unsuccessful, and the Khalsa troops pro- 
ceeded to do their duty. Their superiority in numbers was 
so great that the issue could not for a moment be in doubt. 
Attar Singh, Kashmira Singh, and the Guru were slain; 
Peshora Singh escaped, it is believed, before the commence- 
ment of the slaughter. 

The death of the Guru by violence made a great impres- 
sion on the minds of the superstitious Sikhs; the troops 
engaged were thereafter called Girtmar;* and when, shortly 
afterwards, they sufiered severely from cholera, it was con- 
sidered to be a Divine punishment for their sacrilege. 

There was another question, regarding the early treatment 
of which, the Government of India was not as fortunate ag 
usual. Raja Suchet Singh, shortly before his death, sent a 
considerable amount of treasure, said to exceed fourteen lakhs 
of rupees in value, then approximately equal to 140,0002., to 
Firozpur for safety. 

Capt. Saunders Abbott, who was Assistant Agent at Firoz- 
pur, on hearing that the treasure had been discovered, went 
immediately to ascertain its amount, and provide for its safe 
custody. 

He found it buried in three huge copper vessels, one of 


3 Patan (puttun) is the word used ford. 
in the Punjab to denote a ferry or ‘ Slayors of the High Priest. 
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which only was opened. In this were found 63 brass lotas or 
vases, supposed to contain gold, closed with lead on which the 
Raja’s seal was impressed. Gold mohurs’ were visible through 
two defective seals. A guard having been placed in charge of 
the treasure, next morning Capt. Abbott had it dug up in the 
presence of the Lahore Vakil and others. There proved. to 
be seventy lotas of gold and thirty bags of silver ; the former 
were sent to the magazine treasury, and the latter to the old 
treasury. So far good; but unfortunately, in a communication 
from the Agent, the Darbar were led to expect that the treasuro 
would be made over to them on application. This reply would 
seem to have been the result of regarding questions between 
the two Governments mainly from a Sikh point of view, with 
which in reality we had little concern; and neglecting to con- 
sider as the primary matter how they were affected by British 
law and custom, which must be held to guide the action of the 
British Government and its agents. From a Sikh point of 
view, the reply was perhaps correct; for they considered that 
they were entitled to the property of a subject who had been 
killed in a rebellion. They further held that they were the true 
interpreters of their own laws, and could best decide to whom 
the treasure belonged ; that as no British subject claimed the 
treasure, it unquestionably belonged toa subject of the Lahore 
State; and that such subject could communicate with the 
British Government, or Agent, only through his own Govern- 
ment. 

The Governor-General regretted that hopes had been held 
out to the Darbar that the treasure would be made over to them, 
ag it seemed to belong to Raja Suchet Singh’s heirs. It is 
useful to record that at the time to which this sketch of 
Punjab history has been brought, viz. the end of July 1844, 
Lord Elenborough had been succeeded by Sir Henry Har- 
dinge as Governor-General, and the latter was therefore re- 
sponsible for the orders of the Government of India hereafter 
quoted. ; 

In due time a letter from the Maharaja was reccived by 
the Agent, in which his Highness asked that the treasure might 
be made over to him in order that he might give it to those 
to whom i belonged, Rajas Hira Singh and Gulab Singh. 


5 A coin, value sixteen rupees, 
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The Agent recommended compliance, as 2 means of getling 
rid of a troublesome question. The Governor-General con- 
sidered it necessary to take a legal opinion as to the course 
he should follow. He therefore referred the question of law 
to Mr, Cameron, saying that he would be glad to get rid of 
the treasure, and asking if he could with propriety follow the 
course proposed by the Agent; or if he should not, before he 
parted with the treasure, have a document from the owners 
intimating their acquiescence. 

Mr. Cameron pronounced in favour of the latter proposal, 
and an order was sent to the Agent to explain this, and the 
views of the Government of India on the subject of the treasure, 
to the Maharaja. He was also desired to inform the heirs or 
owners, Gulab Singh, Hira Singh, and Suchet Singh’s widow, 
that unless they at once came forward and claimed it, the 
money would be paid over to anyone named by Maharaja Duleep 
Singh. In conclusion, the Agent was directed not to part with 
the treasure until he had received not merely the reply of the 
Lahore Government, but the orders thereon of the Government 
of India. The foregoing instructions were issued on August 10. 

After a considerable lapse of time the Agent reported that 
Suchet Singh’s widow had claimed the treasure directly, and 
Gulab Singh indirectly ; and that in consequence he had not 
addressed the Maharaja, as desired. 

This was an unfortunate error calculated still further to 
complicate the question, already unnecessarily involved by the 
admission previously mentioned. 

The Governor-General was naturally surprised and dis- 
pleased. Iixplicit orders were sent to the Agent to write forth- 
with to the Maharaja, and explain that the delay was caused 
by his misapprehension ; he was to add that as the widow 
had claimed the treasure, it could not be given up without her 
sanction or that of her adopted child, Gulab Singh’s son. 
Further, he was told to express the regret felt by the Governor- 
General in Council, that obstacles had arisen to the imme- 
diate transfer of the treasure ; but the British Government was 
under legal obligations not to transfer the property without 
the consent of the parties to whom it belonged. 

It is necessary for the elucidation of much that will follow 
to explain thus at length and precisely what took place regarding 
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this treasure; the course followed by the Government of India 
with respect to it has been alleged as one of the causes of the 
outbreak of war. 

With the correspondence here referred to, was a despatch 
reporting the arrangement whereby ‘the services of Major 
Broadfoot, C.B., have been substituted in the Agency of the 
North-West Frontier for those of Lieut.-Col. Richmond, whose 
state of health obliged him to apply for leave of absence on sick 
certificate to proceed to sea.’ 

Another matter, not in itself very important, must be cx- 
plained, as briefly as possible, because the action and orders 
of the Government of India regarding it have been set forth 
as Sikh grievances against the British. 

This was whether the Raja of Nabha was justified in re- 
suming his part of the village of Mowran, which had been 
granted through Ranjit Singh of Lahore to onc Dhanna Singh, 
a subject of the Nabha State. 

It appeared that the Raja of Nabha had given his part of 
the village to Maharaja Ranjit Singh; but the gift was invalid, 
because the Raja, a protected chief, did not inform the British 
Government, nor obtain their consent. The Raja became dis- 
pleased with either Dhanna Singh or his son Hukm Singh, 
who was in the Sikh service, and desired to resume the gift. 
Mr. Clerk recognised his right to his own half of the village, 
but feared he might, in resuming his own, seize the other 
half, which belonged to Patidla. The Raja asked the Agent if 
he might resume the gift, and the latter replied, as he seems 
to have considered, evasively, to the effect that Mowran ap- 
peared to belong to Nabha, and that if the Raja pleased he 
could take it back. ‘he Raja did not consider this at all an 
evasive answer, and acted accordingly. He collected troops, 
took the village by force with some loss of life, and seized such 
property as belonged to Hukm Singh, who had succeeded his 
father. 

The Lahore Darbar remonstrated; the Government of 
India upheld the right of the Raja of Nabha to resume his 
village, but desired that he should compensate Hukm Singh 
for the loss of personal property, unless it should appear that 
force was not used till peaceful means to resume the village 
had failed. 
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Assistants—Instructions from the Governor-General—Sir H, Hardinge to 
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Berore proceeding with the private and other correspondence 
during Major Broadfoot’s tenure of office as Governor-General’s 
Agent, afew extracts from a letter written by Sir Henry Hardinge 
to Lord Ellenborough will be made; they are interesting as 
showing the matters which at the time chiefly occupied the 
attention of the Governor-General. 

Sir Henry wrote very fully and with groat regularity, con- 
sidering the stirring events of the time, to Lord Lllenborough 
about the more important matters, civil and military, with 
which the Government of India was conccrned. ‘The letters 
are now of great value and interest, as events are described 
with greater freedom than is compatible with official reserve. 


Caleutta: September 17, 1844. 

My dear Lord Menborough,—We! are expecting our English 
mail every hour; and before we are in the hurry of despatching our 
auswers, I may as well give you the outline of what has passed since 
you left us, 

TI have appointed Col. Richmond to Lucknow, Broadfoot to the 
North-West I'rontier, and Durand to the Tenasserim. ‘The latter 
T sent off by steamer, and I expect Broadfoot every day. 


‘ . . . . . 


On the North-West Frontier I am in correspondence with Gough ? 
1 ¢Wa’may mean the Governor- * Sir Hugh Gough, Commander- 

Genoral and his Stafl, or the Governor- in-Chief in India. 

General and his Council. 
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to get all our troops of horse artillery and batteries in complete 
order; and we propose to send four companies of Europeans, 
picked men, to fill up vacancies, and weed the old and infirm. 
The same weeding must take place in the infantry, where we have, 
on an average of a thousand men, two hundred unfit for active 
duty... 

We are in the greatest want of infantry barracks on that 
frontier ; we can only concentrate five and a half battalions, in- - 
cluding Meerut, which is eight days, forced marches, from the 
frontier. 

We must have barracks for another wing at Loodhiana, and an 
entire battalion either at Ferozpore or near Sirhind. The first is 
somewhat too forward, and I have written to Gough to say I am 
determined not to build at Ferozpore, at the present moment, on 
account of the alarm which it would create, and that I am anxious 
to treat the Lahore Government with all the friendly consideration 
which good faith and a desire for peace can require. Agra and 
Cawnpore can only hold a regiment each, making seven and a half 
infantry regiments of Kuropeans. In the event of mihtary opera- 
tions, two of these would have to march long distances from Cawn- 
pore and Agra to the Sutlej, and the remainder could not be brought 
up till the season for military operations was nearly over. 

Unless you had built the barracks at Kussowlie,? Subathu, and 
Umballa, any concentration of a European force would have been 
impracticable. Another battalion anda half are absolutely necessary 
to insure a vigorous use of the force at the disposal of the Government; 
and in, this, as in other cases, I cannot, if I were go disposed, but 
assent to the accuracy of yan camel) pace 

There are appearances of dinsasisiarisa likely to end to blows, 
between the Heera Singh party and the hill tribes under Goolab 
Singh. But Richmond gives us nothing but the reports from the 
newswriters in the Durbar, and we shall have no very open demon- 
stration until the dussehra.’ ... 

September 21. ... 1 expect Broadfoot every day... . Sir George 
Pollock arrived yesterday, and was sworn in.® 

I will keep this open for tho last hour. Sir G. Pollock is very 
decidedly of opinion that Ferozpore is the true point for a barrack 
for a thousand men; the foundations are already laid. A wing at, 


9 Kasauli as now officially spelt. yearly expedition. Sec also Yulo’s 
4 Dasara, the ten days’ festival at Glossary, p. 256. 
the beginning of October, after which 5 As military member. of the 


the Sikhs usually sot out on their Governor-General’s Council. 
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Loodhiana is absolutely necessary; thero is great inconvenience in 
having a Queen’s regiment with one wing on the Sutlege and the other 
at Meerut, nine days’ march asunder. 


As may be supposed, Broadfoot received many letters of 
congratulation on being appointed Agent.6 The office was at 
the time one of the most important in India after that of the 
Governor-General. 

Major Lawrence, afterwards so well known as Sir Henry 
Lawrence, wrote as follows : 

Nopal; October 24, 1844. 

My dear Broadfoot,—I have more than once thought of writing 
to you at Maulmain, but now that you are again a Bengalee, I must 
give you a line to congratulate you, which I do heartily, on the 
honourable post you have obtained; it is one that if offered to me I 
should have been proud to accept; as it has 2o¢, I am very glad you 
have got it,as I am sure you will do it full justice, and a noble field 
it is for an energetic man. 

Thope your health is good; give me a line and tell me about 
yourself, This is a delightful place ag far as climate, zdleness, 
salary &c. goes ; indeed, if I conld be content to do nothing, it would 
be preferable to anything in India; it came very opportunely to me, 
for my health was such that I must have gone home; I am now 


much better. Yours &e. 
H. M. Lawrence. 


Tho next is a fragment from Lieut. Orr, who had been, it will 
be recollected, adjutant of Broadfoot’s Sappers. It commences 
thus in the middle of a sentence : 


. on being in the finest appointment in all India. I look upon 
your situation, in regard to importance and responsibility, as being the 
next only to the Governor-General of India, and I was not a Little 
proud and gratified to see my former leader appointed to it. I hope 
your health keeps better than it used to do, and that I shall see you 
some day Governor of the Punjab. 


From Mr. Cameron to Major Broadfoot. 
Culeutta : Novomber 2, 1844, 
My dear Broadfoot, . . . Tho Governor-General said the other 
day that he had at first supposed you te be rather too prone to war; 
but that his mtercourse with you had convinced him that he was 


6 Governor-General’s Agent on the North-Western Frontier, is the complota 
title, 
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mistaken, and that he had now full confidence in your discretion 
(or words to that effect) ; he said this at the council table in a 
manner that led me to suppose it was meant for me to hear and 
perhaps to repeat. 


from Vineent Lyre to Major Broadfoot. 
Gwalior: November 7, 1844. 

My dear Broadfoot,—Welcome to Bengal again! May your 
shadow increase ! 

You have made a giant’s stride from south-east to north-west. 
I wonder whither in the world your next stride will take yon. 
I wish our friend Colin Mackenzie were employed in tho same 
Agency. 


The writer proceeded to bring to notice the services of 
Husain Khan, who is mentioned in Lieut. Hyre’s ‘Journal 
of Imprisonment in Afghanistan’ as having displayed devoted 
heroism when Colin Mackenzie was besieged in the Kila i- 
Nishan Khan at the breaking out of the insurrection, and who 
had not been adequately rewarded. 

The ceremonial visit of the Sikh chiefs and other local 
eclebrities to Major Broadfoot is said by Mr. Cust, who as an 
Assistant to the Agent was present, to have been a very striking 
and picturesque scene. 

At any time a crowd of Punjabis is a much brighter sight 
than an ordinary crowd of Hindustanis; for, apart from their 
. superiority in physique, the colours which they affect, especially 
in their turbans, contrast most favourably with the prevailing 
dirty white, with which is mingled occasionally the equally 
dirty but more sacred shade of terra cotta worn by certain 
priests, which is characteristic of an ordinary crowd south of 
the Punjab. 

On an occasion of this kind the contrast is even greater. 
The chiefs wero semi-independent, and had retainers of their 
own, some resplendent in armour; whilst elephants, camels, 
and horses, with highly ornamented howdalhs and saddles, all 
added to the general effect. 

Broadfoot’s knowledge of the languages of India was un- 
usually exact, though of course not equally so in each language 
or dialect. Thus in what is called Urdu and in Persian he was 
proficient. He could speak and understand both, even to the 
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niceties of the languages, and could read an ordinarily written 
petition, or a letter from the Lahore Darbar, couched in the 
flowery languaze of the East, without the assistance of a 
munshi. He was thus enabled to dispense with the presence 
of an interpreter, and to receive natives alone and listen to 
their information, which was more readily and freely given in 
the absence of inconvenient witnesses, 

He considered his knowledge of Punjabi deficient, which 
cannot be thought remarkable by anyone conversant with 
that dialect, when the short time during which he had an 
opportunity of lcarning it is taken into account. ‘There are 
indications in his correspondence that his familiarity with it 
Was rapidly increasing. 

One of the earliest reports he made to the Government of 
India, was of his first business interview with the Lahore 
Vakil or agent, Rai Kishen Chand. 

It would have been a curious sight to sce the-wily Oriental, 
guarded as he believed on all points, gauging the character 
and abilities of the new Agent with whom he would have to 
deal; watching carefully for the smallest sign of weakness, 
whether in want of knowledge of the language and.its delicato 
capacity for conveying more to the mind than what reached 
the car; or in want of ability, skill in argument, or courage 
resting on the complete assurance of support from his Govern- 
ment. The Vakil also no doubt reckoned on comparative 
ignorance of Lahore affairs on the part of the new Agent; he 
himself having for many years held his present post. 

The interview is fully described in a letter dated November 
11, 1844, the substance of which will now he given. 


Tho Vakil commenced business by mentioning some matters of 
routine of small importance, which, he said, he concluded were 
known to the Agent, as he had mentioned them to one of the 
Assistants. This of itself wasa rathor ingenious and wholly native 
modo of ascertaining the relations which existed between the 
Agent and his Assistants, and the amount of power and influence 
the Jatter were likely to enjoy. 

The Agent replied, that the matters referred to had not beon 
mentioned to him; that he was very busy and had little time to 
listen to current rumours even from his Assistants. The Vakil thon 
said, that he presumed he need not speak to anyone but the Agent 
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himself, The latter answered that he was at liborty to speak to 
everyone he pleased ; but that no value was attached to anything 
save what was communicated in the proper way from the Lahiora 
Darbar to the Governor-General’s Agent. ‘ In that case,’ said tho 
Vakil, ‘I can speak freely and mention everything, a course which 
the Darbar will approve, when it is directly to yourself.’ This 
preliminary over, the Vakil mentioned that the announcement of 
Major Broadfoot’s appointment had been received in Lahore, and 
that a letter would come soon on the subject. Te intimated that 
even the appearance of quarrel between Raja Hira Singh and his 
uncle Raja Gulab Singh had vanished ; wherenpon the Agent con- 
gratulated the Vakil on the prospect thus opened of firm rule in 
the State, at which the Governor-General, as a well-wisher, would 
be pleased. 

The Vakil next mentioned his own long connection with the 
tovernment of India as the agent of the Lahore State, which had 
extended over a period of thirty-five years. Ile fnrther referred to 
Brondfoot’s knowledge of the Punjab, of its chiefs, and especially 
of its army, and to the march of the convoy of Shah Shuja’s wives ; 
but said that, though his confidence in ns was as groat as Ranjit 
Singh’s, still the Agent would not bo surprised to learn that ho 
(the Vakil) got angry demands for explanation regarding our military 
preparations. ‘But,’ he said, looking earnestly and anxiously at 
Broadfoot, ‘I replied, that from my long knowledge of the English, 
I was prepared to say they would not attack an old ally,’ specially 
under present circumstances. 

Tho Agent replied that he knew the circumstances, and was 
aware of the Vakil’s appreciation of tho British; that in the 
latter Ranjit Singh was pre-eminent, and see how he rose from a 
simple Sardar to be Maharaja of Lahoro; whilst, on tho other 
hand, observe Holkar, who would not rely on ns. Where was he 
now ? and what had not Ranjit Singh risen to? and how steadfast 
bad been our friendship! The Governor-General was anxious it 
should so continue. 

The Vakil then agsured the Agent that order had beon intro- 
duced into the State, and that Raja Hira Singh greatly esteemed 
the Governor-General, and had a groat regard for his Agent: to 
which the latter replied, that when governments are friendly, thoi 
servants must be friends; that the Governor-General had the sin- 
corest friendship for the Maharaja, and that the Agent recollected 
with pleasure his acquaintance with Raja Hira Singh. Tho Vakil 
then mentioned his official intercourso with My, Clerk, whom he 
could trust, and who always spoke without the intorvention of any- 
one, as they were now doing, and who assured him of the sincerity 
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of our good wishes. ‘You,’ he said, ‘ were intimate at that time 
with Mr, Clerk, and no doubt feli the same, and can give similar 
assurances.’ I told him I could; Mr. Clerk’s and my feelings 
were friendly, both from inclination and duty; but we were only 
servants: what was moro to the purpose, I could assure him of the 
-Governor-General’s earnest wish that friendship might continuo. 
I told him that he might, on my word, seal a declaration to that 
effect, 

He expressed great joy and said: ‘But you better than any 
man know our army, can remember events, and have exercised 
forbearance.’ I said, ‘I perfectly know and remember, and so do’ 
you and we; but all men know, and must in no circumstances 
forget, that our bank of the Sutlej is sacred. ‘Those whom we are 
bound to protect we will protect, I did exercise forbearance, but 
there was a line beyond which it could not go, and never has gone ; 
and that was the sacredness of the frontier. Ranjit Singh nover 
forgot this, and no one must hope to neglect what so old a friond 
kept so scrupulously in mind.’ 

He said this was all just, and that all earnestly desired to 
respect the frontier, and no doubt it would never be violated. I 
told him that its violation was a thing not to be spoken of: it was 
too absurd to be contemplatod. Ho said it was, and the matter 
cropped. 

The Vakil next brought forward the cases regarding Suchot 
Singh’s treasure, and the resumption of Mowran; he stated that 
the Lahore Government was dissatisfied with the decisions at which 
our Government had arrived in both cases; that with regard to 
the treasure, Col. Richmond was a wise man, and had advised hig 
own Government well, and the Darbar greatly regretted that we 
had not followed his advice. 

‘Tanswored that the Colonel’s ill health and speedy departure 
had prevented me from becoming acquainted with much of his 
opinions ; but in the present case this mattered little, as I had the 
orders of Government, which I was not only bound but glad to 
oboy, for I considered them wise and just; that it was the very 
knowledge of our uprightness which had induced Suchet Singh to 
put his money in British territory, instead of in his own forts ; 
that British territory was, in this way and for this reason, the 
asylum of those oppressed, or who felt distrust; that Suchet 
Singh was not the only one who had thought justice inviolable in 
British territory, and I asked him to say where in the Punjab and 
the protected Sikh states not only suspicion, but utter dismay, 
would cease, if for the first time property was given up by the 
British to any but those believed to be the rightful owners, I 
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asked him if the very demanders of the money would not feel this, 
if gratified; for they knew fortune was inconstant, and if the 
British territory gave no refuge, where were those engaged in the 
struggles of life to look ? 

‘The Vakil looked as if he agrecd, and said nothing; but he 
could not conceal his satisfaction, as he has much of his own 
property, as nearly every man of eminence in the Punjab has, 
invested? as a resource in caso of need. 

‘In such a case, I told him, Ranjit Singh would have made no 
such demand, but would have assisted the heirs to get the property 
‘and bring it to Lahore, when he would have taken his measures. 
He laughed, and said that it was true.’ 

The Vakil, after a fruitless attempt to get Broadfoot to assist in 
making a new reference to Government on the subject of the 
treasure, tried whether he could more successfully work the 
Mowran grievance. Again he proceaded to quote opinions alleged 
to have been those held by Col. Richmond. 

‘I stopped him by saying when once a matter went to Govern- 
ment, subordinates’ opinions were of no consequence ; that in the 
matter of lapses on this side of the Sutlej, the Government of India 
was supreme.’ 

He complained that compensation had not been paid, and asked 
the Agent to read all tho records connected with the case, and see 
if he did not then conclude that the Governor-General had arrived 
at a wrong decision. 

The Agent assured him that compensation would be paid, and that 
he would carefully study the case; but that the Governor-General 
did not decide till after full and deliberate inquiry, and therefore 
the Vakil must hold out no hope to his court of a reversal of the 
decision. 

The Vakil said that Suchet Singh’s treasure was a trifle, but 
that the question about Mowran was a serious aifair. 

To this the Agent replied, that whatever concerned the happi- 
ness of subjects, or the intercourse of governments, was serious, 
and was always seriously considered by our Government. 

It may be imagined that after this feucing the Oriental diplo- 
matist retired somewhat impressed with the slall of his opponent. 


The following letter to Lord Fllenborough contains an out- 
line of Punjab news at the time. The last paragraph being 
partly destroyed, restorations are shown in brackets. 


7 In British territory. 
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Amballa ; November 18, 1844, 


My Lord,—I have foolishly delayed writing in order to write at 
length on some matters, until I have now scarcely time to write 
at all, 

‘ Having an impression that objection had been taken in some 
quarters to my appointment to the Tonasserim coast, or at any rate 
to its results, known only through the local press, which was in the 
hands of corrupt public servants, I was desirous of stating those 
results to your Lordship ; but they are now recorded before the 
Board of Revenuo, the Sudder Adawlut,® and the Government of 
Bengal. Whiat existed before may be seen in the proceedings of the 
trials of Messrs. X and Z, and of the various inquiries at avoy. 

I have never been able yet to thank your Lordship for the 
Archduke’s work which Capt. Smith brought me down. I feel 
deeply the kindness which caused you to send it, and do not the 
less value that mark of it because it has been so speedily followed 
by another of a different kind. I thank you also for the flattering 
letter which accompanied the work, though I fear cven were I able 
to command armies as they ought to be commanded, the hopo is 
not to be cherished ; the courso of the service places sufficiently high 
rank at too great a distance, 

My appointment to this situation I cannot but consider as being 
as much due to your Lordship as if directly mado by you; for to 
Sir Honry Hardinge I was, of course, unknown, save through your 
Lordship. My only anxiety is, that I may be able to do justico to 
the nomination. I took charge on the Ist inst. Col. Richmond, 
much broken in health, left on the 8rd. Heera Singh and Goolab 
Singh have become in appearance reconciled; the latter having 
submitted and sent his son as a hostage to Lahore ; but his previous 
intrigues were probably never discontinued, at any rate they have 
produced a serious revolt in Moozuffurabad and the other hill states 
bordering on Cashmeer. It has taken the form of a religious war, 
and the insurgent peasantry have overpowered several Sildh garri- 
sons. Inthe mean time the Lahore rulers had begun vigorously to 
confiscate the jageers® of the greater chiefs, who are all therefore 
malcontent; and the restoration of discipline in the army had also 
been attempted; the regular troops about the capital are therefore 
discontented, It will require no ordinary ability, mcans, and 
fortune for the present rulers to escape dangers so varions and 


® Sady addlat, G11 1862, in Caleutta Glossary, p. 653. 
and in the N.W.P. the chief court of ” Jégiv, & syant or assignment of 
appeal from the district courts. Yule’s — land and ifs reyenue as annuity. 
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great. They show, however, much promptitude and energy, and 
these do much, The whole Mahomedan population of the West 
is excited, and little is wanting to make revolt beyond the Jhelum 
general, which would at once bring in the Afghans. The death, 
also, of Dewan Sawun Mull, the able ruler of Mooltan, removes 
another guarantee of stability, go that the danger to the Sikh 
empire was probably never so great as at this moment. 

Still I think we shall, perhaps, be able to preserve peace for the 
present, All rational men in the Punjab fear a quarrel with ns, 
and will seek to avoid offence; and on our side, though thero is in 
general a desire for war, yet the considerations I find in one of 
your Lordship’s letters to my predecessor are weighty indced; for 
war here should be no half measure; that would but prolong and 
double every evil. We must go to the top of the Himalayas, or 
stop in a false position ; but once across the Punjab we enter on 
that great mass of unmixed Mahomedanism which extends from 
the Indus to the Mediterranean. To this we undoubtedly must 
sooner or later come; but whenever we do, we cannot stop, and 
going on in such conntries is only just less ruinous than stopping. 

[Cap]tain Durand I was delighted to [find] my successor in 
T'enasserim ; the fittest man in India for [the situa]tion, able, and 
benevolent, ‘The [provinces] will, in a few years, [pay their] 
expenses, [and] eventually add to the general wealth and strength ; 
and this is undoubtedly your Lordship’s work. [I h]ave written 
this whilst] the [camp is setting] out for Loodceana, where at 
present [[ remain]. I address this to the House of (Lords, where it 
willbe] sure to find your Lordship. [I] shall continue to write occa- 
sionally, If your Lordship will, however briefly, [reply and say] 
you have not forgotten me, for whom you haye done so much, you 
will gratify [me] in the highest degree. From Sir Henry Hardingo 
Ihave received the greatest and most marked kindness. It is to 
you I owe it, and I felt on that account the more pleasure in it; 
being moro generally than any else but Durand known as an 
Ellenborough man. 


Instead of sending mere translations of the newswriters’ 
letters, which were of little value without confirmation, 
Broadfoot forwarded to the Government of India a careful 
summary of the information he collected, both from news- 
letters and from other sources. 

In November and during the first half of December 1844, 
he reported that Raja Hira Singh and Pandit Jalla were 
following a bold course, which if successful would tend to- 
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wards stability; but it was at first encompassed by many and 
serious dangers. 

The Raja and his adviser were. trying to destroy the 
power and influence of the chiefs, and to restore discipline in 
the army. They had partial success. The Raja managed 
the army, and is said to have brought it more under control 
than it had been since the reign of Maharaja Kharrak Singh. 

The civil administration of the State was managed by the 
Pandit, who, finding that expenditure exceeded income, de- 
clared that they must balance. By compulsory offerings, and 
by means of fines, he replenished the treasury for the moment. 
But to preserve financial equilibrium either increased taxation 
of the people, or a reduction of the cost of the army, was neccs- 
sary. In the former case there was the danger of rebellion; 
and in the latter the probability was that the army would 
overthrow any government which did not meet its demands. 

Raja Hira Singh’s policy failed at last, partly from un- 
controllable cirenmstances, and partly because success had 
made its authors underrate their remaining antagonists. 

The Sikh chiefs, seeing their destruction imminent, were 
strongly opposed to the Raja’s measures. They found a 
powerful ally in ‘ the Maharaja’s mother, Jind Kawar, com- 
monly called Rani Jindin, erroneously pronounced Chandan 
by many of our Hindustanis.’ She was very beautiful, 
and then quite young; slic had been married, it was said, 
about 1835 to the sword and arrow of Ranjit Singh. She 
was very fond of Raja Suchet Singh, and never forgave Hira 
Singh for his death, and that of the brave Rai Kesri Singh. 
Raja Hira Singh seems not to have sufficiently appreciated 
her power and her talent. She was permitted to intrigue at 
her pleasure, and to rail unchecked at the ministry. 

A revolt in Kashmir was suppressed with a rapidity and 
vigour which would have done credit to any government. 

The Raja, seeing the financial crisis at hand, sent for the 
officers of the army, and, in Darbar, explained to them the 
state of the case. He either convinced them of the necessity 
for retrenchment, or intimidated them to the extent required 
for the admission of such necessity. 

But the Rani, with, in this instance, a clearer perception of 


where the power lay, went tothe men. Her brothers, and the 
Rr 2 
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slave gir] Mangla, visited the troops openly and gained them, 
so that little hope remained for the ministry. 

The Raja and Pandit ‘had mado enemies, dangerous and 
silent, who knew their counsels and precipitated the crisis. 
The secretariat of that Government is composed of men de- 
spised by the ignorant Surdars, but influential, and able with 
the cunning of a depressed class. At the head of them is 
Dewan Dinanath,’ who, offended by Pandit Jalla’s retrench- 
ment, secretly joined the other faction. 

The crisis was not long delayed. On November 17 and 
18, 1844, Raja Hira Singh reviewed some of the troops and 
ordered the issue of pay; but he discharged on the spot above 
500 men, and confiscated their pay. The boldness of this 
measure, and its contrast with his former prudence, inspired 
a suspicion that he meditated flight. 

During November 19 and 20, negotiations between the 
Raja and the officers were in progress; they were delayed, it 
was thought, in the hope of the arrival from Jammu of hill 
troops, with whose aid Hira Singh might emerge triumphant 
from his difficulties. 

But the Rani again appealed to the men; she sent her 
brother and Mangla to the camps to say that her life was in 
danger ; ‘and finding the troops still waver, she took the bold 
step of ordering out her tents in the night in order to join the 
amy. The troops at once declared themselves her protectors,’ 
and some men were sent into the fort of Lahore. 

It was arranged that Raja Hira Singh and Pandit Jalla 
were to be attacked in their houses on the afternoon of 
November 21. On that morning Miyan Jawahir Singh, son 
of Raja Dhyan Singh, at the head of 7,000 men, set out from 
Jammu for Lahore. But that same morning the Rani with 
the young Maharaja, attended by her brother Jawahir Singh, 
Sham Singh of Atri, and other chiefs, formally appealed to 
the troops, and asked whethcr Duleep Singh or Raja Hira 
Singh was to be theiv king. The troops, with loud shouts and 
wilh bands playing, declared for Duleep Singh. 

The noise reyealed to Hira Singh and Jalla that they had 
no time to lose ; they announced their intention of joining the 
Maharaja and his mother, but in faet mounted their cle- 
plants, crossed the river Ravi to Shahdera, and, joined by a 
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small body of their adherents previously sent across, retreated 
at once on the road to Jammu. 

As soon as this was known, salutes were fired, the Rani 
was congratulated, and Sardar Sham Singh of Atari with about 
6,000 men started in pursuit of the fugitives. Some of Raja 
Hira Singh’s followers deserted him and joined in the pursuit. 
The Khalsa troops soon came up with the Raja’s small body 
of hill men, attacked them, and put them to flight. Miyan 
Libh Singh, to give Hira Singh and Jalla more chance of es- 
cape, dismounted and fell fighting, after having lilled five or 
six of the pursuers. The flight was continued for about four- 
teen miles from Lahore, when, finding their horses exhausted, 
Tira Singh, Jalla, and some others, dismounted and entcred 
a village. When Sham Singh came up he set it on fire; on 
which the pursued ‘came outand, after a desperate resistance 
of about an hour, were overpowered and slain. Their heads 
were carried into Lahore and exhibited hung in chains.’ 

Then all parties gaye themselves up to rejoicing; the 
prisons were thrown open ; fines were remitted; increased 
taxcs were reduced ; and tor two whole days the Rani reigned 
supreme, 

Again the scene changed; debauchery and licence were 
followed by anarchy. he Rani repeated her experiment of a 
personal visit and appeal to the troops, but with diminished 
effect. They told her that Duleep Singh might reign, pro- 
vided he paid them as regularly as Hira Singh had done; 
whilst they significantly reminded her that Peshora Singh had 
prior claims to the throne, and recommended her to send for 
Sardar Lahna Singh, Majithia, to be wazir, a man, as they 
suid, who dared not lift his eyes in their presence. 


Tho Surdars all this time had to stand with joined hands as 
suppliants before the troops, and finally, with the terrified Rani, 
returned to Lahore amidst tho laughter and hooting of the drunken 
crowd, 

By the latest accounts the disorder of the troops was little abated : 
they had even plundered a young woman of condition, about to burn 
as a subtee, and already at the pile; tearing the rings with violence 
from her nose and ears. She was burnt praying for the ruin of the 
Sikhs, who stood by langhing. She was the widow of Heera Singh’s 
dewan, who perished with him. 
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About this time a messenger, bearing news for one of the 
Agent’s A ssistants, was seized by the Lahore Government, and 
his despatches taken from him. The impossibility of con- 
yincing the Darbar that the man was a private servant, and 
not an emissary of the Government of India, and the incon- 
venience likely to result therefrom, rendered it necessary for 
Broadfoot to issue an order to his Assistants forbidding them, 
without express sanction, to employ any agents whatever in 
the Punjab, and to recall every agent they might have there 
at the time. They were likewise desired not to correspond 
with parties in the Punjab or Afghanistan without sanction ; 
and if they received letters from chiefs, or other persons of 
these countries, they were desired, save in case of emergency, 
to refer the writers to the Agent. 

In another case it was reported at the Lahore Court that 
one of the Assistants had expressed to the Lahore Vakil 
attached to his office, sorrow for the fate of Raja Hira Singh, 
indignation with Jalla, and other sentiments. ‘The Agent, in 
asking what foundation there might be for the report, repeated 
his instructions that the Vakils with the Assistants were there 
purely for local purposes; that if they spoke on any other 
matters they were to be referred to him, and Assistants were 
to abstain carefully from all expression of opinion on poli- 
tical subjects. The serious evils which might result were 
pointed out. An unguarded expression of opinion was never 
considered as private, but rather to be that of the Agent; and 
when, as must often happen, the language of the Governor- 
General at some future time was found to be very different, a 
suspicion of insincerity or bad faith arose, as difficult to dispel 
as it was mischievous in its effects. These orders caused some 
dissatisfaction in the case of one or two of the Assistants, and 
it is not to be greatly wondered at; for when, for any reason, 
discipline has been relaxed, and the reins of power and influence 
have dropped into subordinate hands, reform and rectification 
cannot be carried out without readjustment, which entails a 
loss of influence among subordinates, certain to be keenly felt 
if not resented. 

The instructions were, however, approved by the Govern- 
ment of India, and received the special commendation of the 
Iinglish Government. 
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The Agent further reported that the Sikh soldiers had 
extorted from the Darbar pay at the rate of 14 rs. a month, 
which was twice ag much as the Company’s sepoys received. 
The probable evil effects of this contrast were predicted, as 
was also the impending collapse of the Sikh Government. 

Major Broadfoot was informed that this part of his despatch 
had received special attention, and it was observed that the 
state of affairs reported might lead to scrious complication 
with the Lahore Government. 

He was reminded that the instructions as to the line of 
policy to be followed were explicit ; and it was intimated that 
he was expected to prove by his conduct that if was the desire 
of the Government of India to evince the strictest good faith 
with the Lahore Government, and that our recognition of the 
Maharaja was no empty form, but a measure by which we 
were prepared to abide. 

It was further remarked that the Agent’s proceedings were 
in perfect accordance with these principles. 

He was informed of the regret with which the news of the 
recent revolution had been received; but it was pointed ont 
that our position towards the nominal government of Dulcep 
Singh was not thereby changed, and that our course must 
be plain and decisive. As long as the Maharaja retained his 
position, we must continue to act towards him with friendship 
and good faith, and-abstain from interference with the internal 
affairs of his state. 

The frontier must, however, be maintained inviolate, and 
the measures taken by the Agent for its protection, and his 
correspondence with the Commander-in-Chief on the subject, 
were considered to be expedient, and such as to deserve entire 
approval. 

The following letter from the private secretary of the 
Governor-General to Major Broadfoot corroborates unofiicially 
the statement that his reports and measures were approved. 


Caleutta : December 7, 1844, 


My dear Major,—As I believe Wood has answered tho letter you 
wrote to him a short time ago, I will not take up your time except 
to let you know, by Sir Henry’s desire, that he finds your reports 
on the state of affairs in the Punjab &c. most satisfactory, and quite 
refreshing after those of Col. Richmond. 
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From the last accounts affairs scom to be still unsettled there, 
although the period when any outbreak might have been expected 


has now passed. 
We are all-going on as usual here. Mayne is married this after- 
noon. Yours &e. 
C, 8. Harpinen. 


When the news of the revolution at Lahore, and of Raja 
Hira Singh’s death, was received in England, the condition of 
the Punjab had attracted the attention of the Government, as 
the most important matter connected with India at that time. 
During the years 1842, 1848, and 1844, the Kabul disasters, 
and the victories of the armies under Generals Pollock and Nott, 
Sir Charles Napier’s victories, and the annexation of Sind; 
the short Gwalior campaign, and Lord Hllenborough’s reeall ; 
had occupied the somewhat limited attention devoted in Eng- 
land to Indian matters. 

Early in 1845, when the reports by the Agent, and the 
orders on them, of which a bricf summary has been given, 
were received in Iingland, the principles laid down, the lan- 
guage used, and the course pursved by the Government of 
India, were entirely approved. Gratification was expressed 
at noticing ‘how thoroughly Major Broadfoot enters into 
the spirit of your instructions, and how judiciously he con- 
ducts himself in a crisis of much delicacy. This has been 
in no manner more strongly or properly evinced than in 
the observations made, and the instructions given, in his 
circular letter of December 18, 1844, and in the letter which 
he addressed to . . . his Assistant at Ferozpore on the 28th 
of the same month.’ 

The following letters from Sir H. Hardinge to Lord Fllen- 
borough are interesting. Part of the first letter is omitted, 
as in it events already described are vecapitulated or pre- 
dicted, 

Calcutta : December 23, 1844, 

My dear Lord Elenborough,—I received your letter of October 
80 in the bustle of making up our despatches for England. 

Wirst, as regards yourself, I do not despair of seeing you in the 
Cabinet with Peel and the Duke, notwithstanding the failure of the 
first overture. It is not only in his department that a statesman 
has the power of useful distinction, but in the general affairs of the 
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Empire which are discussed and decided upon in Cabinet. Rely 
upon it, you are made for public life, and will not be happy in a 
private station. At this distance between us it is useless to discuss 
matters of this description. 

You will be glad to hear that Durand succeeds admirably, as 
' well as Broadfoot did; whilst Broadfoot igs in his element on the 

frontier. 
i Calcutta: January 8, 1845. 6 a.m. 

My dear Lord Ellenborough,—The affairs of the Punjab are 
more unsettled than ever. Heera Singh and Pundit Julla have lost 
‘their lives and about 1,000 of their followers in the struggle. 

The army sold Heera for 300,000. and a rise in their pay to 
14 rs. a month, being exactly the double of the B.! sepoys’ pay. 
This contrast, and the example of a large army in a successful 
state of mutiny, is the greatest danger we have to apprehend; but 
I anticipate no immediate necessity for interference. We have 
20,000 men pretty well up for defensive objects, and 86,000 for 
offensive operations. I have sent Sir J, Littler to Ferozpoor. 
Broadfoot does admirably on the Sutloge. 

Forbearance will be pushed to tho utmost limits justified by 
safety. The steamer hag announced an earlier hour of starting, 
and I must close this hasty note or lose the opportunity. 

Liver &e. 
H. Harpinan. 


Tt was part of Broadfoot’s duty to keep the Commander-in- 
Chief and the principal military officers in his neighbourhood 
acquainted with events on the north side of the Sutle] which 
might lead to a violation of the frontier, and consequent col- 
lision with our forces. He accordingly addressed Sir Hugh 
Gough, who was then in camp at Ambdla on a tour of inspec- 
tion, on December 24,? and reported the recent disturbances 
at Lahore. He said that for the moment the Rani and her 
brothers were the ostensible and active heads of the admi- 
nistration; but, though important events might arise from 
this change of government, yet it did not necessarily affect our 
relations with Lahore, and that he did not think there was 
more cause for anxiety now about the fronticr than there had 
been for the past year. He further informed Sir Hugh that 
Capt. Nicolson had been desired to carry on his work at 

'B.: common abbreviation for ? This and the next letter have 


British ; here if may stand for thator been deciphered with dilficulty from 
for Bengal. a nearly illegible rough draft. 
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Firozpur as usual, giving the customary shelter to refugees, 
but disarming them if they came in large bodies; and that 
Gen. Gilbert had been asked to assist him should the necessity 
arise. 

To Gen. Gilbert he wrote as follows: 


Loodeeana: December 24, 1844. 


My dear General,—I know that with you I am writing more for 
form’s sake than from necessity, in order to say that the cowp @’ état 
which has taken place over the water is, as concerns us, & mere 
change of ministry effected after the usual Asiatic method. 

There is no need for the present of more precaution on this 
frontier than is necessary at all times with such neighbours, That 
suffices to make surprise always impossible, and I know, from our 
former conversation, that you agree with me in thinking that with 
your force, supported as it is, nothing more is wanted; and, indeed, 
I must repeat the expression of my gratification that we do agree 
on this point, for really the occasional fits of excitement or irritation 
provoked by any stir at Lahore produce effects anything but desirable 
on cither side of the Sutlej. 

We can be perfectly vigilant without either showing or feeling 
fear ; and, if I may take the liberty of saying so, I rejoice at your 
being on this frontier, as it is a security for this sort of vigilance. 

Capt. Nicolson has been directed to permit fugitives to cross as 
usual to our side; and should any large bodies of men como and 
refuse to disarm he may need your aid, which will, I know, be 
effectual ; but though its being called for is possible, it is unlikely. 

Believe me &e. 
G, Broaproor. 


This is Sir H. Gough’s reply to the letter addressed to him. 


Headquarters Camp, Umballa: December 26, 1844, 


My dear Broadfoot,—I had last night the pleasure of receiving 
your private letter and note of the 24th, and this morning your 
oflicial letter announcing the official communication to you of the 
recent massacres near Lahore. It was just what might have been 
expected, when an attempt was made to restrain an unruly soldiery. 

JT entirely concur in your opinion with regard to any open demon- 
stration of military preparation, and consider snch demonstration, 
at the present momeut, would be very prejudicial to the formation 
of a governmentin the Punjab. On the contrary, [have not made, 
nor do I intend to make, the slightest movement indicative of dis- 
trust on our part. The only change I shall make is that of retain- 
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ing the 31st here until the actual arrival of its relieving regiment 
(the 62nd). 

Thave again pressed on the Governor-General the expediency of 
placing a European regiment permanently at Terozpoor. These 
frequent outbreaks may lead to a state of things requiring our in- 
terference, and the more European troops we have on the frontier 
the better shall we bo prepared to act, especially at so detached a 
position as Ferozpoor, where there is no possibility of immediate 
support. 

I shall remain for some days here longer than I contemplated, 
to watch events, and shall be happy to hear from you as frequently 
as you conveniently can write; and I shall feel obliged for, and 
anxious to know, your opinions on passing events at a crisis of such 
importance to our future relations with the Punjab... . 

Believe me &e. 
H, Govan. 


Sir Charles Napier, Governor of Sind, who at this time 
was about to attack the Bugtis to punish certain acts for which 
they were responsible, wished to obtain permission to march 
through part of the Multan territory, or to secure its closure 
against the Bugtis as well as against his troops. He accord- 
ingly addressed Major Broadfoot, and as the letter is a cha- 
racteristic one it is here reproduced. 

(Confidential,) Sukkur: December 28, 1844. 

Sir,—Will you allow me first to explain in a few words the out- 
line of what Iam about? The tribes in the Boogty hills, including 
the space between Poolagee and Deyrah, have committed atrocities 
upon our frontier all the past year. These men I am trying to 
punish. My plan (it is yet crude, as certain circumstances may 
change my projects) is to enter these hills in two divisions, one 
from Poolagee, the other from the most northern point of our 
frontier (marked Bara on Walker’s map), while by an alliance with 
the Murrees, who have a blood feud with the Boogties, I shall bring 
them down on the Boogties from the north, or rather I am more 
likely only to shut the Murree hills against the Boogties, for there 
is no confidence to be placed in these barbarians, though they are 
good fellows in their way. Thus you have my outline [see next page]. 

Well, so far is simple; but there is a difficulty. The Ameer’s 
tcrritory runs up to Omercote on the Indus, as marked in Walker's 
map. But the late chief of Mooltan took from the Ameers this 
ground down as far as Kusmore., Now, I fear that the road to Deyrah 
from Kusmore runs through this bit of Mooltan territory. Of this 
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Iam not sure. If I can avoid touching on the Governor of Mool- 
tan’s territory, I will; indecd I must, unless he gives me permission ; 
but I wish you to gain this permission for me if possible; we shall 
injure nothing, pay for everything. If tho Governor will allow ns, 
ask him to send some one to meet us and attend us through his 
territory, and I should be glad that you would do this as soon as 
possible. 


O KAHUN 
tif, - 
POOLAGEE Ret 


PUTT tl) > ( 200GT/ES \DEYRAH 
NaPIER BEJA~KWAN 
/} 


THIS (S MGOLTAN 
TERRITORY 


I have been led to form this scheme only a few days ago, but T 
ought to have written sooner. However, it is time enough yet if 
you will be quick, I think I have a right to demand that if Mooltan 
refuses me leave to march through his territory, he should also 
refuse Beja Khan and the Boogties, who would fly from me in that 
direction. If one side ig refused entrance, so should the other. 
This is according to the law ofall nations. If he acts honestly and 
equally to us both, he will do me all the good in the world, for he 
would put Simpson's column at my disposal ! 

The only reason why I put ‘ confidential’ at the top of this letter 
is, that it is as well to speak of these things as little as we can. I 
was obliged to enter into the outline to enablo you to understand 
why Imake this request and to interest you in my movements. By 
this if any difficulties arise you may be able to help me, and if any 
complaints are made you will easily answer them. Excuse this long 
story, aud believe me to be &e. 

C. J. Navizr, Major-General, 
Governor. 
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CITAPTER XI. 
1845. 


Decline of the Sikh Government—Letter from Sir C. Napier—Insubordination 
of the Sikh army—Courage of Rani Jindan—Idffect on our sepoys of suc- 
cessful mutiny of Sikh soldicrs—Governor-General’s memorandum—Searo 
caused in Lehore by the issue of certain orders by the Conmandey-in-Chief 
—Movement of Sikh troops towards the Sutlej—Interview between tho 
Agent and the Vakil—Letter from the Secretary to the Government of India 
—Letter to Lord Ellenborough: Punjab news—Relations between a Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief in India—Sir H. Gough's letter about 
the orders he had given—Letter from Mr. Currie: the political situation— 
Inquiry regarding disaffection among tho sepoys—Overtures to the Avent 
from Gulab Singh—Letter from Sir C. Napier: Bugtis defeated—Sir H. 
Hardinge to Lord Ellenborough: Punjab news—Instructions to the Agent 
—tLetter from Gen. Ventura, 


Tar year 1845 is memorable as being the last of real Sikh 
independence. ‘Towards its close the Sikhs invaded British 
territory, war was declared, and two battles were fought, the 
latter of which was the most desperate struggle in which our 
troops have ever been engaged in India. The correspondence 
which will be quoted or condensed will show the continued 
anxiety of the Governor-General to preserve relations of 
fricndship with the Lahore State, and the steps taken in con- 
sequence ; it will also show how the Darbar, with the instinct 
of self-preservation, and in order to be relieved from the 
intolerable pressure of the insubordinate army, encouraged 
the troops to attack the British. 

As a letter from Sir Charles Napier closed the correspon- 
dence of last year, so that of 1845 may be commenced by 
another from the same pen. 

An officer serving in Sind had addressed one of Broadfoot's 
native agents in a somewhat peremptory manner, desiring 
him to actin a matter affecting the traffic on the Sutlej in a 
way neither expedient nor in conformity with usage. 

Broadfoot, on being referred to by the native, gave him 
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suitable instructions, and then asked Sir C. Napier, who was 
Governor of Sindh, whether his subordinate’s action was 
approved by him, pointing out the objections. The matter 
is altogether too trivial to deserve any noticc, but it serves 
to introduce a characteristic letter. 


(Private.) Sukkur: January 2, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—I cannot lose a moment in replying privately to your 
official of the 20th ultimo. I have only lad time to get the Persian 
letter of Capt. translated, and I really have seldom read a 
more impertinent production. I know nothing of it, or what it 
means. It was unauthorised by, and unknown to, me. It is more- 
over perfectly out of rule, contrary to all the principles upon which 
T am acting, and to existing treaties, and also most offensive in its 
style. I beg of you to feel assured that such a letter never issued 
from my pen. 

You must, till you receive this, think me a strange being. I 
have demanded an official explanation of his apparently unwarrant- 
able conduct from Capt. , and it shall be forwarded to you when 
received. In the mean time allow me to thank you for the good 
nature and self-command which made you write to me with so much: 
politeness; when the letter of Capt. warranted your sending 
it on to the Governor-General without further ceremony, as a sample 
of the Sinde correspondence. 

May I request of you to assure the native agent that I never knew 
of the letter, and that I beg of him not to consider me eapablo of 
writing, unprovoked, in such a style to any gentleman whether 
native or European, or to any man, be his rank what it may, in 
style so unbecoming and so injurious to the service ? 

Believe me &c. 
C. J. Naver, Major-General. 


Since I wrote to you about asking Mooltan for tho leave to 
traverse a portion of his territory, I have heard of the new disturbance 
and confusion in the Seikh Government. TI have, therefore, thought 
it unsafe (even with the Governor of Mooltan’s permission) to risk 
any collision with his disorderly gang. T have therefore broken up 
the camp at Subzuleote, and ordered the Bundlecund Legion to 
continue its march to Sukkur, and I propose to enter the Boogtie 
hills at the [pass]' near Poolajce, These movements will begin in 
about a fortnight, I think; but as yet I have no exact knowledge of 
where Beja Khan is. 


1 ‘The name is illegible in the original. 
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If any complaints reach you I beg you will reply distinctly that 
my movements are purely those of reprisal on the Boogties, the 
Doomkies, and Jackrannies ; which tribes have, during the whole of 
the hot weather, and without provocation, entered our territory, and 
murdered numbers of our people, plundering and devastating in all 
directions. C.N. 


The policy of distrust and unfriendliness towards the 
British inangurated by Raja Hira Singh, and the gross insub- 
ordination of the army of the Khalsa, made the violation of 
the frontier a not improbable contingency. It was not expected 
that the Sikh army would eross, but it was thought possible 
that detached bodies of men might cross, cither for the purpose 
of plundering, or by degrees and so as to evade notice, of 
assembling a considerable body of Sikh troops on the British 
‘side of the river. The Agent therefore addressed Major-Gen. 
Gilbert as follows: 


Should you hear of bodies of troops crossing the Sutlej, I 
request you will, if military prudence allows, take the following 
measures : 

If they have not my permission, they cannot be looked on as 
the troops of an allied state; they can only be regarded as robbers 
or refugees. 

In either case, if they attempt to cross into the British territory 
. . . they should be disarmed if refugees; and if not vefugees, for- 
bidden to cross, and if necessary repulsed by force. 

If they cross into the protected territory, it will be better merely 
to watch their movements until you hear from me, except in the 
following case. If you think the crossing of the river by such a 
body compromises the safety of either of the frontier forces, and 
that you can by attacking such armed body save your own force, 
then you are justified in attacking them without waiting to com- 
miunicate with me. If the Government such men profess to serve 
is friendly, they must be rebels; and if not, they are enemies; and 
in either case their destruction is a duty to ourselves and no dis- 
service to any friend. 


The Adjutant-General pointed out to Gen. Gilbert that 
under less urgent circumstances than those indicated by the 
Agent, the Commander-in-Chief desired that no offensive 
" operations should be attempted unless success were perfectly 
certain. If threatened he should remain on the defensive till 
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reinforced, and in a position to act with vigour, and to insure 
victory.” 

The troops at Lahore showed their insubordination in a 
variety of ways. Sardar Attar Singh, of Kala, had succeeded 
Raja Hira Singh in charge ofthe army. His family were, before 
they became Sikh, by caste barbers. When the men of Ventura’s 
regiments brought the usual reports, they told him that the ad- 
ministration of justice by barbers was a novelty, and they recom- 
mended as a preliminary to hearing the reports, that he should 
send for razors and scissors for the beards of the Musalman. 
This was followed by such demonstrations of compelling the 
Sardar toresume the trade, that he mounted his horse and fled. 

They also completely controlled the Darbar, and are said, 
carly in January, to have proclaimed Peshora Singh as Maha- 
raja; but, on promise of a small increase of pay or a present, - 
they recommended him to retire for a time. : 

The Rani had more spirit than most of the chiefs; she 
declared she meant to govern like Begam Samru; and on one 
occasion, when the Darbar was terrified by a crowd of drunken 
aud disorderly soldiers, she came out from behind her curtain, 
threw aside her veil, and addressed the people. The men were 
delighted, for she was young and handsome. But the cffvet 
was merely temporary. 

The Agent reported that the army used the Rani’ and 
Peshora Singh as two pumps of the treasury, the one in use, 
the other in reserve. 

The Rani, with the advice of some of the principal chiefs, 
made overtures to the British, through the Agent, for the 
restoration of order by our intervention. 

Broadfoot, in sending such papers for the orders of the 
Government of India, was very carcful to insure. complete 
secrecy ; so that those concerned or those who gave him in- 
formation should not on that account suffer. In a letter to 
Mr. Curric, then Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India, he said: ‘ You may perhaps observe that in most things 
you have my own handwriting or Cust’s. It is to this, and to 
my reading every paper except routine myself, and in casos of 


2 This letter was signed by Major the Army; now Tield-Marshal Sir P. 
P. Grant, Deputy Adjutant-Genoral of — Grant, G.C.B, de. 
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news putting them into the fire when read,’ that he attributed 
the freedom with which natives supplied him with information, 
or consulted him about delicate difficulties. 

He mentioned that he wished to write about distrust 
among the chiefs caused, first, by unrecorded negotiations in 
Mr. Clerk’s time or previously, with the object of making them 
tributary ; second, by the very contrary course taken lately, 
of treating them as unfortunate sovereigns about to he 
plundered by a greedy Company; third, by reopening cases 
once settled ; and fourth, by the publicity of the most secret 
documents. 

On receipt of the despatches, containing all this news, the 
Governor-General desired the Agent to inform the Darbar that 
in the event of the young Maharaja being deposed, he (the 
Agent) could in no way recognise a new chicf of the State 
until he had received instructions from the Government of 
India. The Commander-in-Chief was instructed to take cer- 
tain steps towards rendering the force on the fronticr more 
efficient; and the usual commendation of the measures taken 
by the Agent, with an expression of complete confidence in his 
discretion, was repeated. 

It will be recollected that Broadfoot had brought to the 
notice of the Government of India the dangerous example to 
our sepoys of the Sikh soldiers, who had successfully extorted 
a rate of pay nearly double what was paid by us; and that 
he was informed that the subject was occupying the serious 
attention of the Governor-General. 

The following memorandum on the subject was addressed 


to the Agent: 
(Confidential.) 

Memorandum. January 12, 1845, 

The Governor-General wishes Major Broadfoot to make the most 
accurate inquiries on the following subject : 

What was the influence on the minds of our sepoys in January 
1844, by the example of the Sikh army successfully extorting high 
rates of pay and controlling the Government it professed to serve ? 

The Governor-General’s attention has been drawn to this sub- 
ject on acconnt of the impression which the mutinies in the vicinity 
of Ferozpore made on Lord Lllenborough’s mind at the time; and 
although much of the discontent which was then manifested may 
be attributed to the dislike of the troops to proceed to Scinde, still a 
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variety of circumstances appear to justify the apprehension that the 
example of the power exercised by a large Sikh army had to a cer- 
tain extent disturbed tle minds of our men and predisposed them to 
hope for the same licence by the same means. 

The recent revolution brought about by the Sikh army, and its 
present unmanageable state, render it expedient to omit no means 
of ascertaining the truth as regards the past, and by the most 
vigilant scrutiny for the fuéuie to be at all times well informed as 
to the temper and disposition of the sepoys on the frontier. 

Major Broadfoot’s knowledge of the sepoy, combined with his 
means of using political resources, render him the person best 
qualified to be charged with this important inquiry. He will, of 
course, impart to Sir Jolin Littler his sentiments as to the degree 
of caution to be used in such an inquiry. The very suspicion of 
such a supposed apprehension would in its effects be most mis- 
chievons. It ought not to transpire, and this communication ought 
to be considered strictly confidential. 

In the Governor-General’s opinion the mutinies of last January 
proceeded more from the panic of marching to Scinde, and the re- 
fasal of the former extra allowances in that country, than from any 
seduction effected by Sikh emissaries or Sikh example. On the 
other hand, in conyersation a few days ago with Gen, Ventura, that 
officer stated as of his own knowledge that the British sepoys were 
then in such a disaffected state that they had made proposals to 
cross over to the right bank of the Sutlege, and that he, the General, 
had given an intimation to this effect to Gen. Vincent, then com- 
manding at Ferozpore. At the present moment the Governor- 
General is aware that there are personal considerations now pend- 
ing which may incline Gen. Ventura to exalt the importance of his 
own conduct and services on that occasion. 

Capt. Nicolson some moitths ago wrote to Mr. Edwards proposing 
to obtain a letter, said to be in existence in the, Lahore offices, 
showing the interference, if not the actual approval, of the Lahore 
Government in the allurements then held out to our sepoys. The 
existence of any such letter is very improbable; but Col. Birch, the 
Judge Adyocate-General, who was at Ferozpore for some days during 
the period in question, states that he was informed the Sikh emis- 
saries, on pretence of bringing letters to the Vakil, with the knowledge 
of the latter had meetings with delegates from our sepoy regiments at 
night, and that it was not deemed prudent to institute any proceed- 
ings, the mutinies for? disobedience then occupying more promi- 
nently the attention of the Government. 


5 Sic in original. The mutinous refusal of some native regiments to go to 
Sind is referred to. 
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The disbandment of the 84th N.I. took place about the same 
period. ‘he men went in considerable numbers to the right bank 
of the Sutlege, and were not enlisted into the Sikh army. This 
discouragement may have had its elfect on our sepoys, and probably 
the preponderating cause in provoking those mutinies was the Scinde 
panic and refusal of pay already adverted to. 

Be this as it may, it is expedient to adopt the means of accurate 
information as to any attempts which may be made by Sikh emis- 
saries, and the effects supposed to be produced on the temper and 
feelings of the British sepoys. 

The Governor-General also desires to be informed of the pro- 
bable number of Hindostanee troops in the Sikh army, also of men 
trained in our army who have risen to rank in the Sikh wmy. He 
also wishes to have in detail as much information as can be collected 
of the comparative pay, allowances, ponsions, clothing &c. of the 
two armies. 

Tt would also be desirable to have information as to the system 
under which it would appear that delegates of Sikh soldiers attend 
the decisions of the Durbar on matters connected with the pay of 
the soldiers, what prospect any government has of controlling these 
pretorian bands, bearing in mind that one of the consequences of 
the Sikh example of extorting higher pay has recently been success- 
fully imitated by the hill troops under Jowahir Singh; their pay, 
according to Major Broadfoot’s report, having been nearly doubled 
to secure their allegiance to Golab Singh. 

These events in a large Hastern army undoubtedly are calculated 
to destroy the preconceived notions of the superiority of the pay of 
the British sepoy. The longer this state of things lasts, the more 
regularly the Sikhs are paid, the greater their licence and their 
impunity, so much the more vigilant must the British Government 
be in watching, and if neccssary in counteracting, the contagion of 
such a state of things, infinitely more inconvenient than a well- 
organised army of equal strength, ready to risk a struggle with the 
paramount power in the Hast. 

The Governor-General therefore requests that Major Broadfoot 
will turn his attention to this subject, and address his answers direct 
to the Governor-General. Howie Taner, 

Mr. W. Edwards, then Under Seeretary to the Government 
of India in the Forcign Department, wrote to Broadfoot on 
January 15 to complain of irregularity in the receipt of his 
despatches, and to say that some of them arrived open, and 
therefore a suspicion existed that they might have been 
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tampered with on the road. After intimating Sir Henry 
Hardinge's orders with a view to prevent this, Mr. Edwards 
wrote : 


All that you have done hitherto has elicited not merely appro- 
bation, but admiration. I venture to send you a little extract from 
a note from Thomason .. . which shows his opinions. I beg your 
attention to the first few lines, as completely bearing out, though 
unintentionally, what I asserted to you in my last letter—the false- 
ness of our position here. If it be useless to speculate down here, 
much more is it useless to attempt to issue orders. 


The extract from Mr. Thomason’s letter is as follows: 


Camp near Suharunpoor: January 6, 1845. 

My dear Edwards,—Thank you for your letter just received. You 
forget that we are a little nearer the North-West Frontier, and that 
the events of one month in that unhappy country wipe out the events 
of the preceding month most completely. I could not help feeling 
amused at your speculations on things at Lahore. I am very glad 
that Broadfoot is appreciated. I hear from him constantly privately, 
as well as receive copies of his public despatches. The latter seem 
tome most able. I have seen little of his work in my department 
yet, for he has been too busy with more important events; but from 
what he lets drop in his private letters, I have no donbt he will do 
great good, if he has time and opportunity. I am just now afraid 
that I may not see him at Khythul, which I expect to reach at the 
end of this week; for the far more important events passing across 
the Sutlej will most probably keep him on the frontier. I shall 
probably make a run over to Umballah if he can meet me there. 


The Lahore Darbar had newswriters in most of the prin- 
cipal stations in British India, in order that they might be 
informed of what took place there. One of these, cither 
stationed at Ambala or attached to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
camp, wrote that Sir Hugh Gough had issued orders for the 
troops to be ready for immediate service, and that consequent 
preparations were being made. This report caused extreme 
excitement, and the Agent, anticipating a demand for explana- 
tion, wrote to Sir Hugh to ask whether anything of the kind 
described had happened, or whether it was not mere idle 
rumour. He further informed his Excellency that, in conse- 
quence of the appearance of preparation, ‘our position with 
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respect to the Darbar is materially and unfavourably changed,’ 
and that the risk of collision was increased. 

In spite of this the Agent did not think that the rupture 
would then occur, and considered that the usual vigilance on 
the frontier would suffice. On January 16 he reported to the 
Government of India, that the troops in the provinces of 
Kashmir, Peshawar, Muzafarabad, Hazara, the Derajat, and 
Kot Kangra, had mutinied, expelled their officers, and com- 
mitted great excesses. The rejected officers were received 
back after making due submission to the men. 

In the hills, it was stated that Raja Gulab Singh continued 
to make public profession of abject submission to the Darbar, 
of being broken-hearted on account of the violent deaths of 
his brother and nephew, and of desiring nothing more than to 
be allowed to die in peace; but at the same time his prepara- 
tion for war was continued with unwearied energy. 

The Rani had seemed disposed to trust the English; but 
her confidence was shaken by the presence of the Commander- 
in-Chief on the frontier, and was lost when the rumour, 
alluded to above, reached Lahore. 

In spite of the remonstrance of her more cautious advisers, 
she laid the report before the Darbar. The greatest excite- 
ment prevailed; the matter was referred to the panchayats, 
and with every expression of reproach, insult, and defiance 
which occurred to a drunken soldiery, it was decided to move 
troops towards the Sutlej forthwith, and to desire the Vakil to 
call on the Agent for an explanation. 

He accordingly waited on Broadfoot, and said that he had 
three messages from the Darbar to deliver. 

First. That, owing to the scarcity of forage near Lahore, 
a few troops had been sent towards the Sntlej. 

Second. That he was desired to express the warm con- 
currence of the Darbar with respect to a message which the 
Agent had sent. 

Third. That he was directed to ask for explanation why 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief had issued orders 
for the troops to be held ready for immediate active service. 


4 The Political Agent to the Com- See Papers c&c. printed Pebruary 26, 
mander-in-Chicf, January 15, 1845. 1846, p. 16. 
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T'o the first I auswered that it could only be cavalry that could 
require forage. Tho Vakeel looked confused, but readily enough 
asked if I had not observed that he had added ‘ f{nel’ to the forage ; 
he had not done so, but I told him I had not heard it, and asked 
what troops were going to move. He said he did not know. I said 
T hoped no evil advisers had recommended the movement of any to 
the Sutlej. 

To the second I merely expressed satisfaction. 

The third was the subject of a long conversation ; for the Darbar 
had a very minute account, whether accurate or not, of the military 
proceedings [at headquarters]. 

Having heard the whole story, and been warned that my answer 
was for the Darbar, I said that I knew nothing at all about the 
matter, that the Commander-in-Chief was the head of the army, 
and that it was his business to inspect and exercise the troops im 
every way, and that it was possible that he might have looked into 
their readiness for movement at Amballa, secing that to be so ready 
was part of their duty; but whether he did or not, I knew not, and 
was not likely to know or concern myself, for, though I was very 
far below his Excellency in rank, I was for the present servimg ex- 
clusively under the Governor-General, with whom alone, and with the 
Government, I had anything to do; and T added that the Darbar ulso 
“had only to do with the same authorities. 


The Vakil admitted the truth of this, but said, as the 
Commander-in-Chief was a ‘Lord,’? the Sikhs could not help 
anxiety as to his doings. 


I told him to undeccive the Darbar ; that they should no moro 
concern themselves about the Commauder-in-Chief than about the 
Lord Bishop; who, also, had recently been here; or the lord 
judges of Calentia. That each had his own sphere of duty, and 
could in no way interfere with the Punjab without the sanction of 
Government. 


The Agent further pointed out the inconsistency of the 
assurances of confidence in the sincerity of the Governor- 
General, which they continued to express, and the action of 
despatching troops towards the Sutlej, which indicated sus- 
picion; and in this way endeavoured to allay the excitement 
which the newswriter’s report had caused. 

® In India the Governor-Gencralis  Jangi Lat, or lord of war; and the 


called the Mulki Lat, the lord of the subordinate governors or licutenant- 
country; the Commander-in-Chief, the — governors are called Lat Sahib. 
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On the subject of the correspondence with Sir Charles 
Napier about permission to march some of his troops through 
Multan territory, Mr. Currie, Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, addressed a letter to the 
Agent, dated January 18, 1845, from which we give the follow- 
ing extracts : 


Although the aid desired by Sir C. Napier is in reality merely 
the neutrality of the Dewan of Mooltan in an intended attempt by 
the Scinde Government to chastise the Booghtie tribe of Beloochees, 
who have committed many acts of atrocity upon the inhabitants of 
our villages in the neighbourhood of Shikarpore, still the measure 
involves the application for the free passage of a British force through 
the Silh territory, and such a proceeding at this time might have a 
very mischievous effect, and might result in circumstances very 
embarrassing to the British Government. 

The Governor-General in Council therefore entirely approves of 
the course so judiciously taken by you, as described in these papers. 

The Governor-General in Council desires that you do not proceed 
one step beyond what you have already done, which his Excellency 
observes will answer substantially all Sir C. Napier’s objects. Ac- 
cording to bir C. Napier’s letter, the passage by Gen. Simpson's 
detachment through the Mooltan territory is not required, in the 
event of Dewan Moolraj Mull ® acting as the interests of his own 
possessions will dictate, and as the desire which he is known to 
profess to propitiate the British Government, will doubtless induce 
him. You should consequently rather recede than advance in the 
matter, and, treating the whole affair as one of the utmost indiffor- 
ence to us, you should give the Dewan to understand that the com- 
munication which you have already made has been merely in the spirit 
of friendship, and out of regard to the relations which exist between 
us and his Government. 

You are acting entirely in accordance with the spirit of your in- 
structions, and with the wishes of the Governor-General in Council, 
in avoiding any step by which the Lahore Government, or the Sikh 
army, which is perhaps truly the Government, may take alarm. 
British interference in the internal affairs of the Punjab must not 
only be strictly abstained from, but every act on our part that could 
be laid hold of by the Durbar, or by any faction in the Lahore 
territory, as a plea for expecting British aid, must be studiously 
avoided. 


* The name is so spell in the copy Diwan Siwan Mall, was Governor of 
of the letter: Diwan Mulraj, son of | Multan. 
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To require the co-operation of the Governor of Mooltan in a 
military movement of the British army of Scinde, might justly be 
assumed as giving the Lahore Government a right to expect the 
reciprocity of British co-operation on some future occasion ; any 
such expectation the Governor-General in Council has desired may 
be entirely discouraged. 

Military aid in the settlement of the affairs of the Punjab is 
withheld, not from the existence of feelings inimical to the Maharaja 
or the Sikh Government, but upon principles of justice and policy. | 
If the Governor-General in Council could by advice or the manifes- 
tation of any act of friendship assist the Lahore Government in its 
difficulties, he would gladly do so; but he can on no account sanc- 
tion any measure which may give to the Lahore Government the 
appearance of a claim to our active interference In Punjab affairs by 
the aid of a military force. 

A copy. of this letter will be sent to Sir C. Napier for his infor- 
mation. His Excellency was doubtless in ignorance of late events 
which have occurred in the Punjab when he addressed yon on the 
subject of his expedition. 


At the risk of incurring a charge of unnecessary repeli- 
tion, the following letter from Major Broadfoot to Lord Ellen- 
borough is inserted : there is much in it which deserves careful 
consideration. 

Camp near Loodeeana ; January 17, 1845, 


My Lord,—Accopt my hearty congratulations on the honours 
which have attended your return to Iingland. I rejoice at them on 
public and private grounds. None were ever better earned, and I 
hope to see them still increased. Your Lordship will have heard 
of the revolution at Lahore on the 21st ultimo. Pundit Julla and 
Ileera Singh ended their government and lives fighting desperately. 

They had shown remarkable ability and courage, but the diffi- 
culties were insuperable. The great Surdars on the one hand, and 
the disciplined arny, or rather the drilled army, on the other, suffice 
severally to swallow up the revenne. Both together devour the 
country. Pundit Julla tried by rigorous economy and punctual 
pay to keep the Government going, while he reduced both these 
formidable bodies, using the one against the other; but he left out 
of his calenlations the mother of the nominal sovereign, and she 
was suffered in contempt to intrigue against him ; or rather the task 
undertaken was impossible, and both Surdars and army, suddenly 
uniting, overthrew the Pundit and the Raja, and revived anarchy. 

This. still continues. The civil officers of the Government are 
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embezzling all they can, the soldiers are in a state of mutiny, and 
are pillaging everywhere. The Surdars are helpless amidst the 
confusion they have raised; and Rajah Goolab Singh is professing 
submission and daily offering terms, but really preparing to the 
utmost for war. Feeble hostilities are gomg on in the hills at 
Jusrota, and the Government is emptying the treasury to keep the 
troops quict. 

Peshora Singh, a son of Runjeet Singh, was lately here ag a 
fugitive; he has gone back, and after one unsuccessful attempt to 
gain the government is preparing another. 

The Government is a cavicature ; they have formed a council : 
the leaders of the mutinous troops, and a few of the old servants of 
the government there, debate every question with the Ranee, a 
young and handsome woman, behind a curtain, whence she scolds 
them heartily. Her brother, Surdar Jowahir Singh, was nominated 
Regent ; but the Ranee acts for herself, and is now nearly at open 
issue with her brother. She has lovers and slave girls, who, of 
course, bear their part; so also do the common soldiers who attend 
the Durbar, and whom on one occasion the Ranee had to come 
from behind the enrtain and address. 

They have sent for Lena Singh, Majeeteea, but the Ranee has 
heard he is a coward, and spoken of him with open contempt. She 
seems to consider courage the highest quality ; and assuredly with- 
out it a man had better not try public life in the Punjab at present. 

There has been a disturbance at Cabool, and names of noted 
men are given as slain; but though this is believed at Lahore, I do 
not think the details are yet to be trusted. This has, however, 
prevented insurrection at Peshawur. 

Before next month we shall probably have a change of govern- 
ment. ‘The troops will, perhaps, set up Peshora Singh as sovereign 
or minister, and something decisive as to Goolab Singh will be 
known. 

As concerns us, all was confidence in us till a few days ago, 
when some reported arrangements of the Commander-in-Chief threw 
the Lahore Government into a panic, and they called on the army 
to support them. I regret this; they will give us somewhat more 
insecurity, but will scarcely attack us ; and unfortunately the move- 
ments of his Excellency do not tally altogether with what I had 
said, and gave them occasion to demand explanations. I had pre- 
viously taken the liberty of giving my opinion to his Excellency ; 
and the Governor-General, I am delighted to say, approved of it. 
My opinion was that we ought to show no sign of alarm by extra 
preparation, seeing that, thanks to your Lordship, wo have a force 
equipped in the Sirhind Division for service at an hour's notice. 
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His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has, however, made 
gome requisitions of a small but alarming kind, such as not only 
detaining her Majesty’s 81st Foot, which was useful and unnoticed, 
but sending for their recruits from Cawnpore, and causing baggage 
to be weighed.’ (This latter I do not, however, know from his 
Excellency, and it may not be‘quite correct.) 

The Sikhs have, in consequence, ordered troops to the Sutlege, 
which will produce insecurity and tampering with our native troops, 
if it is not put a stop to. Now, in my view, if this division of 16,000 
British troops needed reinforcements, it would be by divisions and 
brigades, not by a few hundred recruits. The former ought not to 
be done except with intention of war, and by the Governor-General ; 
the latter, I think, had better have been let alone. It indicates and 
excites alarm, and in both ways is objectionable. 

I mention this as the event of the moment, though a small one ; 
but it touches a very delicate part of the Indian Government, as 
your Lordship must know—I mean the relations between the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief before war breaks 
owl. 

The Commander-in-Chief is above everyone but the Governor- 
Ceneral; yet he is neither the author nor the instrument of the 
policy of the Government with foreign states in time of peace, and 
when away from Council can Inow nothing of its details; but his 
measures may embarrass this policy unless regulated so as to accord 
with it; and I do therefore think he ought never, when a separate 
officer, to be absent from the Governor-General, who alone can even 
adyise him without something of presumption. Certainly I think 
he ought not to be on a frontier without the Governor-General, 
unless indeed tho whole affairs of it are put into his hands; for on 
frontiers, especially near a revolution, reports are innumerable; and 
are not always listened to with the apathy one acquires after hear- 
ing many of them. 

Sir Henry Hardinge has throughout treated me with a kindness 
and confidence which make it very pleasant to serve under him ; 
they would make me vain did I not know I owe them, as well as 
that I am here, to your Lordship; as it is, they only make me 
grateful for your great kindness, 

Poor Sir John McCaskill has had a paralytic stroke at Amballa, 
but is better. Of your other friends you doubtless hear directly 
trom themselves, and at any rate I am here out of the world. 

Believe me &e. | 
G. Broaproot. 


* Sce Sir Hugh Gough's letter, next page. 
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The remarks about the relations between the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Governor-General, and the possible em- 
harrassment caused by the presence of the former on the 
frontier, are worthy of attention. 

Sir Hugh Gough’s reply to the Agent regarding the ramours 
which had been reported in Darbar, is as follows : 


January 18, 1845. 


Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 15th inst. mentioning the extraordinary excitement 
which prevailed at Lahore in consequence of reports from the news- 
writer at Umballa respecting orders which it is said I had issued to 
the troops there, to hold themselves in readiness to march at four 
hours’ notice; and you request that I will say ‘whether there has 
been anything of the kind described as having occurred.’ 

Your knowledge of our military system must have pointed oub 
to you at once the absurdity of such reports: a British force, being 
always ready to move at an hour’s notice, would not require such 
orders; but as yon request a definite reply, I will give it. Such 
reports are totally without foundation. No orders were ever given. 
to the troops, nor intended to be given, On the contrary, having 
received distinct instructions from the Governor-General in Council 
as to the wishes of the Government to abstain from all interference 
in the affairs of the Punjab, and to preserve a line of couduet 
exhibiting the wish as well as the determination on the part of the 
Government to preserve the most perfect good faith towards our 
ally, I have scrupulously avoided the slightest overt® act towards 
any manifestation of interference, and discouraged it in others, 

The only circumstance that could have given rise or the most 
distant countenance to such reports is, that whilst at Umballa, 
wishing to curtail as much as possible the kits of the army in India, 
and to establish a uniformity of system as to the quantum of 
necessaries a Iuropean or a native soldier should carry, both in 
light and in heavy marching order, I had (as an experiment previous 
to my issuing any G.O.° on the subject) ordered the kits, as also 
the bedding of a European and a sepoy, to be weighed; I need 
hardly add this measure had as much reference to the troops now 
in Calcutta as it had to those at Umballa; and so little idea had I 
of any such movement of troops for any aggressive or even defen- 
sive purpose, that I left Umballa on the 14th, according to my pre- 
vious arrangements, to visit Kythul and Kurnaul, at neither of which 
places is there any body of troops. 


’ This word is somewhat illegible in the original, ® General order. 
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But as tho Lahore troops have moved towards our frontier, in- 
dicating what I feel conscious no act on ow: part would call for or 
justify, I shall consider it my duty to press upon the Government, 
without whose orders you are aware I cannot act, to strengthen our 
frontier stations, not for the protection of these stations alone, which 
have ample means for that purpose at present, but to give security 
to the states south of the Sutlej, under the protection of the Supreme 
Government of India. T have &c. 

H. Govan, General, 
Commander-in-Chief in India, 


The following letter from Mr. Currie is interesting because 
the writer’s official position specially qualified him to express 
an opinion on the foreign policy of the Indian Government. 
The handwriting is go execrable that in parts it may be doubt- 
ful whether the precise word used by Mr. Currie is here repro- 
duced. The meaning, however, is generally sufficiently plain 
to make this of slight consequence. 

Caleutta: January 19, 1845. 

My dear Broadfoot,—You have done very well in keeping us so 
constantly informed of all that is passing in the Punjab; and all 
your proceedings have, as you have been oflicially told, been entirely 
approved. Itis a great pity that we are so far off at the present 
time, and it is very lucky that you are on the frontier, and not your 
predecessor. 

Sir Henry wrote to you the other day about the example to our 
sipahees of an army demanding higher and higher rates of pay, and 
combining to coerce its Government. He lays more stress on this 
niatter than I think it is worth. Our sipahees are, so many of them, 
the sons or relatives of retired and pensioned soldiers, that they know 
the real value of our service does not consist in the rate of present 
pay so much as in the system of providing for the soldier under all 
circumstances and contingencies. They see also the state of con- 
fusion to which insubordination has reduced the Sikh troops; and 
they have sense enough to appreciate the present state of things, 
and to know that it portends the destruction or dissolution of the 
army, which they will shortly witness. 

I think the instructions you have received in late letters will 
enable you to see your way through any circumstances that may 
arise, pending specific orders on any state of things that may turn up. 

If a genuine descendant of Runjeet were on the throne, with a 
capable minister, or even a tolerable aristocracy out of which to 
form a government, it might be a question with us whether, in 
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return for Runject’s steady friendship, and his forbearance from 
taking advantage of us at times when he might have done so with 
present impunity to himself and infinite damage to us, we should 
aid his descendant in putting down the opposition of his own army 
and destroying hostile factions in his country. But in the present 
state of affairs in the Punjab such a measure is quite out of the 
question. It would be madness in us to think of expending blood 
and treasure to bolster up the puppet Dhuleep Singh, or to set up 
such a government as could be formed out of the elements that now 
exist at Lahore, which must owe its continuance henceforth to our 
power alone. 

Thongh I would rather see a strong Sikh or Hindoo Government 
in the Punjab than that the British dominions should extend to the 
Indus, yet I should indeed grieve to think that such power was of 
our creating and maintaining, so that for all its iniquities we should 
in fact be responsible. 

Armed interference, therefore, in the internal settlement of the 
affairs of the Sikhs is out of the question, even though the with- 
holding the aid that may be solicited must bring about the destruc- 
tion of the Sikh power. 

Again, to take advantage of the weakness or prostration which 
must follow the present extraordinary position of affairs, to go in 
and seize the country, is what we never should for a moment think 
of; and it is doubtful how far we should be justified in holding the 
nominal Government responsible for excesses committed on our 
frontier and districts by a lawless soldiery in open rebellion to its 
own Government, and equally their enemies as ours, and saying, If 
you can’t rule your country with a strong hand, we must. 

For the present, therefore, abstinence from all interference or 
aid, by whomsoever solicited, and defensive measures for the pro- 
tection of our territory, and the destruction of those who violate it, 
must be our only policy. 

The protected Sikhs should be assured that no proceedings on 
the other side the Sutlege, or any results in which they may terminate, 
will alter their position with us as long as they remain faithful. We 
do not want their tribute, and we will not (at least if I have any 
influence, and you must consider this a private letter) make any 
compromise! with them of present customs; least of all will we 
yield to them the mischievous right of adoption, which will per- 
petuate the existing anomalies in these territories, 

The most important question which presses at this moment is, 
the light in which we are to viow the Lahore districts on this side 


1 This word is yery illegible in the original. 
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the Sutlege. Are they national or family property? Will they 
attach to any Sikh Government we might recognise, or will they 
belong to Dhuleep (whom we haye recognised as heir of Runjeet) 
should he take refuge on this side, or lapse to us in the event of his 
death ? Ihope to get this question, as far as our records throw uny 
light on it, or on circumstances that can elucidate it, before the 
Government next council day. I incline at present to think it 
Jamily property. I should like to know your view. 

I imagine we shall be forced across the Sutlege sooner or later, 
and you will see that we are sending up troops to be ready for what- 
ever may turn up. We must not have a Mahommedan power on 
this side the Attock, The Rajpoots of the hills could not hold the 
Punjab; and if it can’t be Sikh, it must, I suppose, be British... . 

I record most of your private notes to me, and send them to the 
secret committee, leaving out such parts as are of no public interest. 

T have had two or three long conversations with Gen. Ventura ; 
but we can do nothing for him more than to allow our Agent to use 
his personal interest to prevent the seizure of his property. The 
General put the notion, I think, into Sir Henry's head that our 
sipaheos have an understanding with those of Lahore, and that 
ours are likely to be led away by their example. The old I’rench- 
man wished to give some valuable information to Sir Henry to make 
him friendly to his interests. . .. Yours &c. 

I’, Curr. 


The possibility of disaffection in our native army, induced 
by the example of the Sikh troops, and encouraged by emis- 
saries from that State, was much more serious than Mr. Currie 
imagined. 

The Governor-General sent a letter from Major Carmichael 
Smyth, in which disaffection was said to be very extensively 
spread in the native army, and remarked that : 


The extensive disaffection alluded to is not credited by the 
Governor-General; but it [the letter] is sent in reference to the 
preceding communication. If any system of delegates be suspected 
to exist, it must be traced in all its ramifications. 

The active participation of the Sikh Government in any attempts 
to seduce our sepoys would be an unpardonable piece of treachery ; 
the clearest evidence of the fact should be obtained with the greatest 
cirewmspection, 

The Governor-General is satisfied no efforts will be spared to 
ascertain the real state of the case, and to be prepared at all times 
to be well informed of what is passing between the two armies, 
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After the last recorded interview with the Vakil, Broadfoot 
addressed him, asking for further explanation regarding the 
movement of Sikh troops towards our frontier. At another 
interview, all the old ground was gone over again with varia- 
tions. The Agent told the Vakil that when alarm was felt in 
consequence of anything that happened on our side of the 
Sutlej, if explanation were asked for, confidence was increased ; 
but if, instead, indiscreet measures were adopted, and the 
passions of the mob inflamed, confidence could with difficulty be 
maintained. He also insisted on getting a written answer to 
his written demand for explanation, because as there were no 
witnesses to the conversations, if serious results occurred, the 
Vakil would unhesitatingly declare that neither remonstrance 
nor warning had been tried. 

The Goyvernor-General’s instructions to inquire into the 
state of the native regiments on the frontier, already quoted, 
were forwarded by the Private Secretary, Mr. C. 8S. Hardinge, 
to whom Broadfoot wrote the following letter : 


Camp, Sirhind ; January 20, 1845. 


My dear Hardinge,—I am much obliged by your kind note of the 
12th inst. 

Will you kindly say for me to the Governor-General that tho 
subject of his memorandum has, ever since my arrival on the fron- 
tier, occupied my most serious attention; that I have made and am 
making all the inquiries possible without showing that such a thing 
is seriously suspected by us, that I shall soon write on it as desired, 
and that I have for some time considered this point as the most 
important in our relations with the Punjab, but scarcely know how 
to write on a matter so delicate ? Yours &e. 

G. Broaproor. 


In case of any little delay, you may say that what I shall write 
will be, in general, only a confirmation of the Goyernor-General’s 
opinions. Further, that my views on this have in no small degree 
influenced my conduct of late, but I hope before many days to write 


fully. G _B : 


The Rani’s share in the Government was reported as daily 
increasing. She was influenced considerably by Raja Lal Singh, 
and still more by the girl Mangla, who was placed in Darbar at 
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the opening of the curtain behind which the Rani sat, and 
was the channel of communication for all but the great chiefs. 
This slave girl appeared to be in a measure a recognised officer 
of the State, as well as the minister of pleasure and of riot. 
She signed one of the treaties with Raja Gulab Singh; and 
at will affixed the seals of the Rani and her brother, which 
she carried at her girdle, to any Government documents except 
those connected with the English. 

Day by day the scandals caused by the behaviour of the 
Nani and her brother, alike in their love of pleasure if in little 
elsc, became worse and worse. 

Overtures to the Agent, on behalf of Raja Gulab Singh, 
were made by Bhai Ram Singh, for aid; in return for which 
it was proposed to cede the cis-Sutle] Lahore estates, with some 
territory on the north side of the river, and to pay 50,00,000 rs, 
equal at par to 500,0002. Broadfoot, thongh he reported the 
offer, and remarked on the terms as being similar to those 
proposed in Mr. Clerk’s time, did not even acknowledge its 
receipt to the party by whom the proposal was made. 

On the arrival in Calcutta of this information, the Agent 
was desired to remark to the Vakil, that a regard for the diffi- 
cult circumstances in which the Maharaja’s Government was 
placed, had hitherto induced the Governor-General to abstain 
from making a formal remonstrance on the subject of the 
unruly and ungovernable condition of the Sikh army. 


‘We considered it right that this intimation, though cautiously 
and incidentally, should be distinctly, delivered ; for we cannot but 
feel that the state of this army so close upon our frontier may be- 
come an intolerable nuisance ; and although it would be a mockery 
to expect that the Lahore Government’ in its present state of an- 
archy and weakness, ... ‘can regulate the conduct of an army 
which exercises over that Government daily acts of coercion and 
tyranny, nevertheless we deem it expedient that a notice in the most 
guarded terms should be given of the great inconvenience to which the 
British Government is exposed, and of which, if the Lahore Govern- 
ment were in a state of greater strength and responsibility, we should 
have just cause of formal complaint. 

‘We put Major Broadfoot, in whose judgment and discretion we 
have the utmost confidence, in possession of copies of correspondence 
with his Iixcellency the Commander-in-Chief relative to strengthen- 
ing our force on the North-West Frontier.’ 
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‘Tt was left to the Agent to say whether the cxtra troops 
should be at once posted on the frontier; unless he was con- 
vinced of the necessity, it was considered to be preferable that 
their arrival should be deferred till April, when the periodical 
rise in the river Sutle} would prevent the Sikhs from being 
thereby alarmed. 

When these papers arrived in England, they were pro- 
nounced to be of high interest. They did not remove the 
anxiety felt, but the hope was cherished that under the 
judicious instructions of the Governor-General, ‘carried into 
effect with so much propriety and talent by Major Broadfoot,’ 
the necessity for hostilities might be averted, and order re- 
established. 

It is one of the drawbacks to a work of this kind, that the 
thread of the historical narrative is constantly broken by the 
introduction of letters not immediately relevant. This becomes 
more obvious in proportion to the strictness with which the 
sequence of letters, according to the dates on which they were 
written, is maintained. The reader must, therefore, transport 
himself now from the presence of the Agent on the frontier, to 
the camp of Sir Charles Napier, where that General will speak 
for himself. 

Hendquarters, Ooch: January 22, 1845, 

My dear Sir,—Having been fortunate enough to surprise the 
robbers and to defeat them, we are now pursuing Beja Khan along 
the southern side of the hills by which he flies, instead of by (as I 
expected) the[pass near Poolajee].? He means to fly to the Mooltan 
territory to join Shere Mahomed. Now he is a robber, a murderer, 
a rebel to the Khan of Khelat, and entered our territories to pillage 
and ravage them, though we were at peace, and in strict alliance 
with his prince. He chose, very foolishly, to make war upon us 
without the slightest provocation, but he had a right to do so if he 
chose it, nor could we, without a want of generosity, complain of 
his being received by a neighbouring Power as a private gentle- 
man. But I think Beja Khan has no right whatever to be received 
by the Governor of Mooltan, and I wish you would write to him 
to beg that he may not be received. If 1 catch him I mean to 
hang him at once. Iwill quiet the Sinde frontier for a hundred 
years ! 

My. Sinde jaghirdars * are behaving very well ; one of them took 

2 The name is illegible in the 2 Persons to whom an estate has 
original. been granted in annuity. 

ie 
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Poolajee, and to-day marched upon Tonge, a village on my left 
flank, out of which Beja retreated yesterday morning, and I should 
have cut him off, but I was obliged to wait for provisions. 

The necessity of keeping all quiet to surprise the enemy pre- 
yented my commissariat from making the requisite preparations ; 
however, we march to-morrow en route towards Deyrah, in nearly 
a direct line. 

I think tho Boogties will fight us as we enter the hills at a 
pass called Gundooee, not marked in Walker’s map, but it is ten 
miles due south of the d in the word ‘Tomb,’ which you will see in 
Walker’s map on the river ‘ Iliassee.’ If not here, they will ata 
place north-east of Deyrah, called ‘ Mecrzakee Ghunsee,’ that is to 
say, if the rascals mean to fight at all, which I hope they do not, 
and I think I shall end this war without the loss of any more mon. 

Hoping you will be able to prevent the cutthroat Beja Khan from 
being received by Mooltan, I remain ke. 

C.J. Napier, Major-General. 


The following letter from Sir Henry Hardinge to Lord 
Tillenborough, which was shown to the Duke of Wellington, 
contains an interesting cpitome of the news of the day. 


(Private.) Calcutta: January 23, 1845, 


My dear Lord Ellenborough,— Affairs in the Punjab are in the 
same state of confnsion and anarchy as when I last addressed you. 

The Sikh army will neither fight its enemies nor obey its 
Government, 

Peshora Singh is used as the pump by which the soldiery drain 
the treasury. They declare him their sovereign when the Ranee 
refuses any demand; and when conceded, put him aside for the 
next occasion. 

The worst feature is the success of mutiny; the infection has 
spread to the hill troops; they threatened to desert, and did desert 
until Golab Singh doubled their pay. Any visible tangible danger 
can be boldly grappled with. Disaffection and mutiny are danger- 
ous in proportion to the success and the duration of a bad example. 
I need make no comments to you on this subject. 

If, however, the contagion should reach Ferozpoor, the safest 
remedy would be active operations in self-defence. No such alter- 
native will, in my opinion, happen. 

We have reinforced Ferozpoor by one European regiment, two 
troops English horse artillery, two Native Infantry regiments, and 
a third regiment if desirable. 
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Sir J. Littler to command this advanced post, which consists of 
7,000 men. It is impossible in the face of this force to cross the 
river at Ierozpoor. The more distant fords would give us timely 
notice of any attack ; and with the works we now have and some heavy 
guns, I consider this post perfectly secure. 

The defensive force exceeds 20,000 men and 60 guns, including 
seven of H.M.’s regiments. 

We can collect 83,000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and 100 guns in 
about six weeks; all the reinforcements have been taken from our 
extremities, nothing on the great trunk road, and six of these revi- 
ments are troops on which Sir H. Gough did not reckon, such as a 
regiment from Barrackpore, Midnapoor, Bherampoor, Dinapoor, and 
two from the Saugor country &e. 

The next three months will be occupied in emptying the treasury 
at Lahore, and, if the troops can be prevailed upon to move in hos- 
tilities against Golab Singh, I see no probability of the latter being 
able to do more than defend himself in his hills. Te will not under- 
take the enterprise of setting up for himself at Lahore. He has 
not the popularity ;4 he may bribe the Sikh sirdars, but the troops 
detest him, and the hill petty rajas whom be has despoiled equally 
detest him. I believe he has recently sent money and jewels to our 
bank of the river.® 

We shall have 500 elephants in the course of the summer be- 
tween Cawnpoor and the Sutlege, and 7,000 camels, exclusive of 
tattoos and hackeries ;® and if ever we do move across, I"erozpoor 
will be a most useful point on which to concentrate our resources, 
limiting the baggage, and only moving across in light marching order, 
having 25,000 cavalry against us, between the river and Lahore. 

The battering train would be drawn by elephants, two to each 
24.pounder, occupying 2 short space on the line of march. Two 
batteries of your iron 12-pounders would also be drawn by one ele- © 
phant each, and in action by bullocks; double shafts are provided ; 
and a rocket company with the proper apparatus for firing and carry- 
ing the rockets. 

With regard to the 9-pounders to be converted owt of the 
6-pounders horse artillery, the opinion is adverse to the plan, and 
Col. Gowan himself has withdrawn, and no longer advocates the 
measure. However, I have insisted on Major Abbott taking Capt. 
Grant’s troop of 6-pounders, and with eight horses on the detachmont 


4 Moans, he cannot reckon on the Sikh; the left bank, British, 
support of the people of the Punjab. 5 Ponies and bullock carts. 
® The right bank of the Sutlej was 
72 
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system if he likes, turning out the most complete 9-pounder troop 
that his ingenuity can invent. We have given him carte blanche, 
and the practical trial will be fairly made. , 

In the midst of this anarchy on the frontier, you will ask why 
am I here ? 

The longer I can stay here, the better our chance of keeping the 
Sikh Government on its legs. Iven if we had a case for devouring 
our aly in his adversity, we are not ready, and could not be ready 
until the hot winds set in, and the Sutlege becomes a torrent. 
Moderation will do us no harm, if in the interval the hills and 
the plains weaken cach other; but on what plea could we attack 
the Punjab, if this were the mouth of October, and we had our army 
in readiness ? 

Self-preservation may require the dispersion of this Sikh army ; 
the baneful influence of such an cxample is the evil most to be 
dreaded ; but exclusive of this case, how are we to justify the 
seizure of our friend's territory, who in our adversity assisted us to 
retrieve our affairs ? 

H. Hanrviner. 


When Broad foot’s letter’ to the Commander-in-Chief, dated 
January 15, inquiring what foundation existed for the rumours 
of military preparations at headquarters, was received by the 
Government of India, the Secretary in the Foreign Department 
was desired to address the Agent and direct him to tell the 
Darbar the exact truth as follows : 


That a barrack for a European regiment of infantry had for a 
length of time been ordered to be constructed at Forozepore, of 
which the foundations are already laid; that the Governor-General 
in Council, perceiving during the autumn the stato of wealness in 
which the Government of the Maharajah had becn for some timo 
under his Highness Wuzeer Rajah Heera Singh, had postponed to 
give orders for the completion of this building, in order that no 
question might arise, exciting any doubt or jealousy of our intention, 
on the part of the Government of the Maharajah or of tho Sikh 
army. 

That the British force stationed at erozepore has remained of 
the same strength as before, notwithstanding the recent violent pro- 
ceedings of the Sikh army against its own Government, which 
conduct it is unnecessary now to comment upon, otherwise than to 
repeat that it is conduct utterly repugnant to British feeling and 
British policy ; and that this army has become so netoriously beyond 


* Referred to, p. 260. 
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control, that the Governor-General in Council, always anxious to 
preserve the tranquillity of the Sikh states under his protection, will, 
under existing circumstances, now proceed to complete the buildings 
at Ierozepore according to his original intention, and also to re- 
inforce that post by an additional force of Native Infantry.® 


Broadfoot was further directed to impress on the Valkil 
that the British policy of friendliness had remained unchanged, 
in despite of the movement of the Sikh army towards our 
frontier, and that no desire existed to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Punjab. 

Whilst the Agent was to do all he could to convince the 
Sikh Court of British good faith, he was to take the oppor- 
tunity, should it occur, of giving the Darbar the warning 
already mentioned.° 

The following letter from Gen. Ventura to Major Broad foot 
has a certain interest as a genuine relic of one of the best 
known of the foreign officers who served the Sikh Government. 
It is printed as it is written, unaltered and uncorrected. The 
General had the revenues of some villages in the Lahore cis- 
Sutlej estates assigned to him. He feared that the Sikh 
Government would resume the gift, and wished to obtain the 
support of the Government of India in resisting the seizure of 
his property. 

Caloutta lo 25 janyr. 1845, 

Mon cher Major,—Quelque fat mon desir de yous écrire j'ai 
différé de le faire jusqu’’ ce jour. Je youlais attendre une solution & 
mes affaires et pouvoir yous en faire part; si celle que j’ai obtenue 
n’est pas tout a fait telle que je l’eusse souhaitée j’ai lieu néanmoing 
Vétre satisfait et surtout reconnoissant. 

Aprés plusieurs entrevues avec 8.1, Le Gouverneur-Général 
dans lequelles il m’a temoigné le plus veritable interet et la plus 
haute bienyeillance, j’ai recu de lui l’assurance positive que l’hono- 
rable gouvernement dont i] est le chef ne pouvant m’accorder une 
protection officielle me la donnerait cependant de fait; nous sou- 
tiendrons m’a-t-il dit, vos droits avec toute la force de notre influence 
faisant valoir toute la justice de yotre cause, je ne puis vous garantir 
officiellement la proprieté de vos villages, mais je vous assure que 
vous ne les perdrez point 4 moins, a-t-il ajouté en riant, que votre 
affaire ne deyienne un casus Belli, je vais écrire & cet dgard de ma 
propre main au Major Broadfoot. De semblables paroles de la 

8 Papers dc. printed February 26, 1846, pp. 14, 15. ® See p. 272. 
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bouche de §.E. sont faites pour inspirer pleine confiance surtout, 
mon cher Major, quand e’est vous qui est chargé d’en assurer les 
hons effets. 

L’excellent accueil qui m’a été fait par le chef, et tous les mem- 
bres de honorable gouvernement dans mes démarches au sujet de 
cette affaire a été, je ne l’ignore pas, admirablement préparée par 
vos rapports favorables, ce sont vos Lettres qui ont excité ces senti- 
ments d'interet que j’ai rencontrés par tout; enfin c’est un plaisir 
bien vrai pour mon cour de vous le dire, c’est & vous que je dois le 
succes que j’ai obtenu; vous avez pratiqué 4 mon égard ce beau 
principe, promettre peu, et faire beaucoup. Je ne saurai vous 
exprimer avec trop de chaleur toute ma gratitude toute ma recon- 
noissance, et je puis ajouter toute celle de ma famille; si elle con- 
serve cette majeure partie de sa fortune c’est i vous qu’elle la devra. 

§.E. m’a assnré que les choses seront maintenues telles que 
Mr. Clerk les a établies, que les Villages seront administrés par les 
employés du Conv et les revenues versées dans le trésor et mis & 
ma disposition, je prends donc la liberté de vous transmettre ci joint 
une petite note ponr vous faire connaitre les charges dont sont 
grévées ces revenues, Veuillez avoir la bonté d’ordomner que ce 
chiffre ne soit pas arbitraiyement depassé c’est d dire que vaus seul 
puissiez l’augmenter si vous le jugiez necessaire. 

Permettez-moi mon chor Major de vous prier de completer pour 
l’avonir yotre bonne wuvre en reglant mes affaives de telle sorte que 
lorsque vous quitterez la place qne vous occupez pour monter a 
une nouvelle et plus haute encore position, celui qui vous remplacera, 
daus l’amitié et Vinteret duquel je n’aj pas leu d’esperer comme 
dans les votres, ne puisse pas detruire vatre ouvrage comme Mr. 
Richmond lavait fait de celui de Mr. Clerk, 

Ce n’est pas ici le moment de vous rappeller que yous m'avez 
promis de vous adresser & moi pour ce dont vous pourriez avoir 
besoin en I'rance, cependant je tiens \ vous renouyeller que ce sera 
une veritable jouissance pour moi de me charger de yos commigsiong 
et de pouvoir vous dfre agréable, ce sera en la faisant une veritable 
preyve d’amitié que vous me donnerez. 

Je pavtiral le 8 du mois prochain par le Paquebot 4 Vapenr le 
Précwrseur et je me rendrai en Angleterre avant de rentrer en france 
ou je serai dans le courrent du mois @’ayril, lorsque vous voudrez 
bien m’écrire mon adresse est 

Gen. Ventura, chez Mr. Prévoteau notaire, rue St. Mare Feydeau, 
No, 20, 

Adieu, mon cher Major, veuillaz agréer ici la nouvelle assurance 
Ae toute mon estime et de mon reconnaissant attachement, 

Votre tout (lévoué, VENPURA, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
1845, 


Sikh troops withdrawn from North-West Frontier—Interview between Agent 
and Vakil: Sutlej the limit of supremacy of the two Powers—Mulla Ahmad 
—Sir H. Hardinge to Lord Ellenborough : Punjab news—Letter from the 
Private Secretary: the boats for a flotilla or bridge—Sikh expedition against 
Jummn— Deputation to Gulab Singh—Letter from Sir C. Napier: the Bugtis 
—Letter from Havelock—From Lord Ellenborough—Sir LH. Hardinge to 
Lord Ellenborongh: Punjab news—Gulab Singh's negotiations with the 
Sikhs—Troops available for frontier defenee—Jammu: fighting between 
Sikhs and hill men—Negotiation—Gulab Singh virtually a prisoner— 
Violation of our frontier by Sikh troops—Resolute and prompt stops 
taken by Broadfoot—His action commended by the Governments of India 
and England—Letter to Lord MUenborongh: Capt. W. Smith of the ‘ Siren’ 
—His services in the fight with the ‘Chesapeake ;’ and in Burma—Letter 
from Lord dlenborough—LBroadfoot in Simla--Lahore news. 


FEarty in February the Vakil was able to report that the 
troops which had been sent towards the Sutlej lad been 
withdrawn, and that a considerable number of men had 
marched to Jammu against Raja Gulab Singh. In giving 
this information he intimated that the witlidrawal of the 
Sikh army was owing to his exertions, and said he hoped that 
dissatisfaction would cease, and that the friendship which 
existed in Ranjit Singh’s time would be preserved. 

The Agent assured him that in the friendly feelings of the 
Governor-General to the Maharaja, and in his desire for the 
preservation of the former mutual confidence, there was no 
change, and that because of this, and because of the alarm 
and injury which might result at Lahore, the necessary re- 
inforcements for the frontier had not been demanded. 

Yet, on a report from Ambala, which on inquiry turned 
out to have been groundless, the Darbar had suspected the 
Government of India of treachery, and, instead of asking 
for explanation, had adopted steps which need not be re- 
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capitulated, and had followed those steps by marching troops 
towards our frontier. 

Broadfoot aftcr saying he was glad that the troops had 
been recalled, added: ‘It would be deceiving the Durbar to 
say that I felt the same confidence in them as before; and 
that in all future arrangements for the frontier, it must be my 
duty to bear in mind what had already happened.’ The Vakil 
asked if he was to communicate this reply to the Darbar, and 
whether it was to be considered as an expression of the views 
of our Government, or merely of those held by the Agent. 

The reply was, that every word might be reported, but 
that, as the Agent had not yet heard from the Governor- 
General on the subject, he must be personally responsible for 
the reply. 

The Vakil then hinted at the necessity under which the 
Darbar laboured of conciliating the troops; on which Broadfoot 
remarked that this fact merely added strength to what he had 
said, aud rendered more grave their recent movement. 

He further took occasion to state what the Vakil well 
knew, and what Ranjit Singh never for a moment forgot, that 
from and after the conclusion of the treaty in 1809, the Sutlej 
had limited the supremacy! of the two Powers, and consequently 
the protection of all, high and low, south of the river devolved 
on the Governor-General. That in any government the pro- 
tection of its subjects was a first duty, and that, therefore, the 
Agent’s most important duty was ‘to provide against every 
risk, from whatever quarter arising, of injury to any man on 
the south of the Sutlej; and I repeated that in doing so I 
must bear in mind the abeunendes sn that Ranjit Singh 
was no longer reigning.’ 

The Vakil assented to all this, and after some less important 
conversation took his leave. 

One of the consequences of the employment of natives in 
certain negotiations which were carried on in Afghanistan during 
the Kabul disasters was, that the men employed had found 
intrigue so profitable that they devoted their attention solely 
to practising on the credulity of British political officers. Of 
these men a certain Mulla Ahmad was an adept, and Broadfoot 
discovered that he was in correspondence with two of his 


' The words used were riydisat, hukiimat, and ilhtiyar. 
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Assistants. He pointed out the harm which resulted in the 
Punjab, and in every other country up to Persia, from the 
belief that the Government of India was connected with in- 
trigues and intriguers so disreputable and unprincipled. He 
cautioned an Assistant to be careful, lest by his mode of re- 
ceiving such persons he might encourage this belicf, and give 
the natives reason to suspect that there was foundation for the 
falsehoods by which they lived. 

On his own part he determinedly discouraged all intercourse 
with them; unfortunately the necessity for this had not been 
so evident to his predecessor, who had written letters to Mulla 
Ahmad, in themselves, it is believed, absolutely innocent, but 
which in the hands of an unscrupulous man could be used 
with evil effect. He naturally did make use of them, and the 
whole correspondence had to be submitted to the Government 
of India. The incident need not be more minutely followed ; 
it is sufficient to record that the entire approval of the Govern- 
ment of India was conveyed to Major Broadtoot for bringing 
the matter to notice in the way he did, and of the course he 
pwrsuied in regard to Mulla Ahmad. 

The following extract from a long letter, dated I"cbruary 9, 
1845, from Mrs. Cameron is interesting as a record of the 
impression Broadfoot’s conduct as a political officer was making 
on the Governor-General, and as corroborating opinions some- 
what differently expressed in other letters. 


I have not often dined at Government House since you were 
hore, but I never have dined there without mention being made of 
you, and made in those terms you would have most liked to hear ; 
I will not call them flattering terms, but terms of perfect confidence. 
On the last:occasion Sir Henry Hardinge told me—I do not know 
whether it was a secret—that he was very anxious to procure for 
you your lioutenant-coloneley as soon as possible. I suppose he 
has told you as much. THe has once or twice said to me, ‘I was led 
to form a wrong impression of Broadfoot, and have been told he 
was a rash and excitable man; on the contrary, I see that he is 
calm and resolute, and when he displays energy it is not to make, 
but to avoid, a war.’ 


The general news of the first half of February will be found 
in the following extract from a letter from Sir Henry Hardinge 
to Lord Ellenborough. 
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Calcutta: February 20, 1845, 


My dear Lord Ellenborough,—There is no abatement in the 
anarchy and mutiny of the Sikh army. They go where they please, 
and every military operation depends upon their temper and caprice 
at the moment. 

Golab Singh has again written to us, delighted to enter into 
terms with us. The first overture was a voluntary offer of his own, 
through a confidential emissary. The letter I now allude to is in 
answer to the intrigue of a Frenchman, a Mons. de St. Amand, a 
great scamp, who took it into his head to go to Jummoo from 
Loodiana, and after two days’ delay, finding he could get no employ- 
ment, pretended he came on a mission from Capt. Mills to propose an 
alliance with the Raja and the conquest of the Punjab. The Raja's 
letter by his own emissary had been previously received and rejected. 
The Frenchman impudently wrote to Capt. Mills from Jummoo that 
his proposals were accepted, and the Raja has now sent us a letter 
entreating us to lose no time. Broadfoot will show up the impostor, 
and M. de St. Amand will have his nose cut off or be hanged. 

The Sikh troops in Jesrota and the neighbourhood have burnt 
several villages, and carried off 1,000 women and boys. The hill 
tribes are roused to vengeance, and, in spite of their hatred of 
Golab Singh, may rally round him to gratify their vengeance, and 
prevent further horrors from being perpetrated by the Sikhs in their 
country. 

Evidently Golab Singh is greatly alarmed. Lahore is stripped 
of troops, and we hear they have not 12 laces in the treasury, but 
rely upon their reserve treasure at Goyindghur, The grand dénowe- 
ment will be postponed until the treasure be exhausted. 

The Ranee continues her debaucheries in the grossest style. 
The army threaten to place Peshora Singh at their head, and I 
believe my threat has saved Dhuleep Singh's life—that if he were 
deposed by violence the Sikhs must not expect us to recognise his 
successor. 

Our Assistants on the frontier will persist in dabbling in the 
intrigues of the Punjab, and I tear I must withdraw , and 
perhaps 

We received last night a curious letter from the confidential 
secretary of the Raja of Puteala, stating that the Raja of Nabha 
was convinced he was the eleventh incarnation of Vishnoo, and at 
twenty-four years of age was to rise against the English and vanquish 
them. Several details of the preparations making are given, and 
the letter is remarkably well got up if, as I expect, it is a hoax. I 
therefore do not send it home. 
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There has been sad bungling in the military operations against 
Sawunt Waree2 I should have withdrawn Gen. Delamotte had he 
not had some flashes of ability and decision in the storming of 
Summunghur and Punalla, for which the Bombay Government gave 
Inm their thanks, Col. Outram has done very well at the head of 
his column, marching through the jungle in every direction, whilst 
the other columns have been frittering away their time in shelling 
jungles and ravines before they would permit their troops to enter 
them. I have written in strong terms to Bombay on this subject. 

Napier, with his characteristic energy, is hunting the Boogtie 
tribe, and chastising them for their cruelties during the summer in 
plundering our villages near Shikarpoor. 

I expect to hear the result of a combined movement he is making 
in the hope of catching them in his net; I doubt this part of the 
enterprise, but it will be a very useful operation, and if he can 
capture or destroy two or three hundred of these miscreants he will 
give the preponderance of power to the Murries, a friendly tribe of 
robbers, whom the Boogties had conquered. 

All your friends here are in good health, and constantly inquire 


after you with the most affectionate interest. 
H. Hanrpinar. 


The following letter from the Private Secretary to Broad- 
foot on the subject of boats, which had been ordered in 1848 
partly for purposes of traffic, and also to be available for 
use as a bridge if necessary, has a special importance. ‘The 
measure has been alleged as one of the causes of the out- 
break of war,’ and it is well, therefore, that the principal 
facts concerning them should be plainly recorded. 

(Confidential.) February 20, 1845, 

My dear Broadfoot,—The Governor-General has desired me to 
address you on the following subject : 

2, Sixty boats, built at Bombay, have just been conveyed into 
the Indus to serve as a river flotilla, and also as a bridge of boats. 

8. They are of equal dimensions, each carrying a gun, two grap- 
pling irons with strong chains, and 100 men; the sixty boats would 
therefore for short distances, such as the passage of a river, carry 
6,000 infantry at one trip. 

* Siwantwiri—Native State in there were rebellions in 1839 and 1844. 
Bombay, under the charge of a poli- (Hunter, Imperial Gazetteer, vol. xii. 
tical superintendent; situated about — p, 295.) 

200 miles south of Bombay city. 3 Cunningham’s Sikhs, sccon 


he administration was made oyer to edition, p. 286. 
the British Government in 1838, and 
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4. Hach boat has its separate proportion of timber ready for the 
flooring of a bridge of boats, and capable of being laid down in two 
or three hours, 

5. It is not desirable that the purposes to which these boats can 
be applied should unnecessarily transpire. The Governor-General 
does not desire to create alarm which might be prejudicial to the 
Maharaja’s Government. These contingent preparations, which 
policy and prudence dictate, are required by the disgraceful state of 
turbulence in which the Sikh army has so long remained, and which 
amply justifies this and every other preliminary arrangement, I 
need scarecly obseryo that in the state of the Indian press entire 
secrecy is the proper course to pursue, 

G6. But if any inquiry should be made hereafter, your answer will 
be that this flotilla of boats is not at present required on the lower 
Indus, that our conmunissariat arrangements do require the employ- 
ment of boats between Ierozpore and Sukkur for the supply of the 
latter place with grain, and that these boats are purposely adapted 
for military as well as trading purposes, and form part of our military 
means and establishment on the Indus applicable to any purposes 
for which they may be required either on that river or on the Sutlej; 
to which you may add several iron steamers which it is convenient 
to the Government to employ on these rivers for the conveyance of 
troops, stores, and supplies; and of course available for offensive 
as well as for defensive objects, not unnecessarily entering into these 
explanations, but stating the truth if explanation be proper. 

7. On the other hand, you will distinctly understand that our 
only object in desiring secrecy is at all times and under all cireum- 
stances to do nothing which can weaken the Maharaja’s Government 
by exciting alarm or raising discussions in the Indian newspapers. 

8. Orders have been given for these boats to move up to Sukkur ; 
and further orders may be hereafter given for their movement 
towards Ferozpore later in the year. Twenty days must elapse be- 
fore an answer can be received from you to this communication ; but 
as some preliminary arrangements ought to be made, the Governor- 
General has desired me to apprise you of what his intentions are 
in this respect. 

9. Tho Commissariat Department have from economical motives 
proposed that the Bengal troops at Sukkur should be supplied with 
grain sent down in boats from Ferozpore. The Government has ap- 
proved of this arrangement. The Commissariat will be enabled advan- 
tageously and permanently to employ a certain number of camels 
in bringing the grain to Ferozpore, and to have boats and crews at 
all times in their service regularly paid and under their command. 

10. The trade on the Sutlej, however small, will tend to keap open 
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this communication betwoen the North-West Frontier and Sind, and 
afford the means of having a command of boats on the river; and 
the uropean officers and troops, by the return of the boats employed 
by the Commissariat, will have all their wants supplied at the 
cheapest possible rates, 

11, The Governor-General observes in a newspaper—‘ The 
Friend of India’ of February 6—that a Myr. Charde is stated to 
have established at Ferozpore an Indus boat agency. 

12. It appears to the Governor-General that this speculation 
should be encouraged, if the individual be of a respectable character, 
and that the first step should be to give him the assistance of Govern- 
ment by building a ghaut or wharf for the loading and unloading 
of goods; the means of securing the boats at all seasons, with a 
road leading to the banks of the river, This wharf should be the 
property of the Government, and be constructed in reference to 
objects of commerce as well as of military convenience in the event 
of a bridge of boats being placed across the Sntlej. It might havea 
house attached to it, for purposes of trade, capable of holding a guard, 
gradually establishing a few houses close to the bank of the river. 

13. In reference to par. 8 the Superintending Engineer would be 
placed in charge of the flooring, timber &c. of each boat, arranging 
them in store according to the most approved method of keeping all 
the parts of one pontoon together, and at all times in order and 
readiness. 

14. The report of the Bombay Committee will at somo future 
time be sent to the officer in charge, so as to enable him to calen- 
late with precision the exact time required for laymg the bridge 
across the river, which by previous arrangement ought not to exceed 
two hours by day or four hours by night, on all which details future 
instructions will be furnished. 

15. The Governor-General has ascertained by the scanty infor- 
mation hitherto sent to him that the boats &c. are ample in space 
and flooring &e. for the object proposed ; but he particularly wishes 
you to tun your attention to the best mode and time of bringing 
the boats up to Ferozpore. The inelosed plan and dimensions of 
one of tho boats will enable you to form an opinion whether it will 
be more advisable to bring up the boats gradually during the sum- 
mer, unloading the flooring &c. at Ierozpore, and then handing over 
the boats to the Commissariat Department to be used in carrying 
grain down the Indus, and thus establishing a navigation up and 
down the river in our own boats; or whether it will be a preferable 
decision to keep the boats and their timbers at Sukkur, not divulging 
their object until the last moment, if ever the necessity should arise, 
In this latter case an officer of the Bengal Sappers and Miners should 
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take charge of the boats at Sukkur, and be well informed on all points 
relating to the construction of the bridge. 

16. The quicter mode as regards reports of their ultimate desti- 
nation, would be to bring up and to store all the timbers at Feroz- 
pore, being prepared with artillery waggons belonging to the batteries 
at I’erozpore to transport them in an hour to the riverside whenever 
required, 

17. It will be desirable to ascertain the probable time which one 
of these boats would take in coming up from Sukkur to Ferozpore, 
say during the months of June, July, and August. 

18. The Governor-General therefore wishes you to take all these 
matters into your consideration, and to give him your opinion at 
your earliest convenience, 

19. Adverting to par. 5 of this letter, you will clearly understand 
that this preparation for a movable bridge is a part of the military 
establishment of every army, and is to be considered in no respect 
a departure from the policy of maintaining a Sikh power perma- 
nently in the Punjab by every possible means consistent with exist- 
ing treaties. In devising the best mode of proceeding regarding 
this bridge, care must be taken to avoid publicity by which the 
Maharaja’s interests might be damaged, or the confidence of the 
Sikh army in his Highness’s Government shaken by British pre- 
parations, which when known ave inevitably of a character to 
excite suspicion, Yours &e. 

-C, §. Harpinean. 


To this letter Broadfoot replied, that he was glad that the 
boats were coming, as they were much wanted; and that un- 
less they were required at Sukkur, they should be sent at once 
to Firozpur. If the Darbar asked about them, explanation 
would be given as desired; and the sooner the better, for the 
Sikhs were already aware, for reasons which had been ex- 
plained to them, that the British Government was strengthen- 
ing its force on the frontier, and that the means of crossing 
rivers formed part of owr equipment. 

For the last ten to fourteen years the Sikhs had kept 
nearly all the boats on the north side of the river, thereby 
causing inconvenicnco to the villages on the south side, and 
giving rise to considerable complaint. 

Broadfoot's view regarding the river was, that it was an 
open highway, and that we, as well as the Sikhs, had a right 
to use it; consequently, that we were entitled to have the 
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means of using it. This was more than ever necessary since 
the annexation of Sind. 

The Darbar, as has been mentioned, had sent part of the 
Sikh army to coerce Raja Gulab Singh in his capital, Jammu, 
to make him part with money which he loved so well, and to 
agree to conditions which he disliked. 

His old opponent Sardar Fattch Singh, Man,‘ and some 
others, were deputed to arrange terms, whilst the army halted 
new Jammu. The Raja received them with great honour, 
and amused them for several days with alternate professions 
of submission and hints of defiance. A deputation from the 
panchayats then arrived. The Raja treated them as masters 
of the State; placed his sword and shield on the ground at 
their feet, and stood before them with his hands joined. He 
expatiated, more Asiatico, on the bounty of the Sikhs to his 
family,® whose long-tried loyalty and devotion were recognised, 
and during whose tenure of office the State had enjoyed pros- 
perity. He contrasted this with the present deplorable state 
of affairs ; the wealth and property of tho Khalsa embezzled 
by the present rulers, the treasuries exhausted, and the con- 
sequent imminent inability to pay the troops. He enhanced 
these arguments by making lavish presents to the deputation, 
to evince his gratitude and admiration. At length, after 
much argument, on February 28, the Raja consented to 
certain terms, and, as an earnest of sincerity, agreed to hand 
over to Sardar Fatteh Singh and Wazir Bachna four lakhs 
of rupees. The money was duly paid, and they with their 
escort departed. Just outside Jammu a party in ambush 
fired on them. Fatteh Singh and the Wazir were killed, 
many others were wounded, and the treasure was recap- 
tured. 

In spite of Gulab Singh’s protestations of innocence and 
grief, the army was incensed at the deception practised, and 
all his skill was required to avert the dangers by which he was 
surrounded. How he managed this will in due course appear ; 


4-The full name and title appear Chiefs, p. 177.) 
to be Sardar Fattch Singh, Min, of 5 The Sikhs had murdered his 
Mananwali. he village Mananwali brother and nephew, and his son was 
is said to have been destroyed about killed along with Kunwar Nao Nihal 
the year 1720, (Griftin’s Punjab Singh, 
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meanwhile Sir Charles Napier thus described the expedition 
against the Bugtis which has already been mentioned. 


Deyrah: February 24, 1845. 

My dear Sir,—I have yours of the 11th instant. The Mooltan 
authorities are behaving apparently very fairly. The hill Mazarees 
are the people I referred to ; but I have reason to think that his High- 
ness Ali Morad did them injustice in accusing them of honesty and 
humanity towards brother robbers. 

They have sent to me all assurances to the contrary, and I in- 
cline to think that they would take great pleasure in a little pleasant 
practice npon any property he® took with him, and feel no weakness 
or sentimental tenderness as to his throat. Where he isI am unable 
to discover. Inearly came upon him on the 20th. We took a quantity 
of baggage and grain to the value of some thousand rupees, which 
he had not time to load. 

T have now formed a cordon from this to the Mazaree boundary. 
The Mnrrees have sent to say they are coming to make their salaam, 
and I have offered them this fine country, which is now in our pos- 
session. This plain is quite beautiful, and has a fine stream of pure 
water running through it. Iivery part might be a rich garden, 
Yet, with the exception of a few patches round the fortress, there is 
no sign of cultivation. [It is] a regular den of robbers. You can- 
not enter this superb valley but through such passes as I never saw 
before. Why they let me in I know not, but here I am, and hold 
the pass to get out again too, or I should not feel satisfied, I assure 
you. 

T think you will ere this have received my letter to say that I had 
given up coming to Deyrah from the river, for fear of any collision 
or inconvenience to the General Government. However, had I done 
so, the total destruction of these tribes would have been accomplished 
a full month ago. We have pretty well done for them as it is! 

Believe me &c. 
C. J. Navrer. 


Major Broadfoot had written in February to congratulate 
Havelock on the birth of a daughter, and appears to have 
apologised for not giving him Lahore news because that was 
treated as confidential. Havelock, who was then with Sir H. 
Gough, replied as follows : 


**He’ probably refers to Beja previous letters as the leader of the 
Khan, already mentioned in SirC.N.’s_ — Bugtis. 
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Headquarters Camp: March 1, 1845. 


My dear Broadfoot,—Your welcome letter of the 13th ult. was 
long on the road, and longer still has been my delay in answering 
it. Many thanks for your kind congratulations on the birth of my 
youngest daughter. .. . 


I have as perfectly apprehended as if you had before written it, 
the impossibility of your giving me any details of the resnlt of your 
observation of affairs beyond the Sutlej. I only wish the Govern- 
ment always to be served in the same spirit of honourable reserve 
by its political servants, and that all my friends, when they think of 
me, may be guided by the same principle of duty in the first place. 
But I venture to hope that you will visit Simla soon, and that we 
shall be able to enjoy long chats de omnibus rebus ct quibusdam 
alits, without any rub to the conscience of either. This, I trust, 
is not so distant an expectation as that of my excellent master 
when he gaid to the Chinese mandarin, ‘Sir, if either business 
or pleasure shall ever bring you to the county of Limerick, I 
hope we shall renew our acquaintance at my country seat at Rath- 
ronan,’ 

I am glad the fellow Duriya Khan has been chapao-ed.? I re- 
collect my old Moottee giving ine a description of him at Jellalabad. 
He enlarged much on his Afghan virtues of liberality, courage, and 
hospitality, and wound up with: ‘Oh! he is a noble fellow. I have 
scen the man. He wears armour, and is a regular hero; and he 
plunders everybody.’ 

The late feat of a surprise so sudden and bold appears to justify 
Lawrence’s character of Te] Singh the Governor, who told mc he 
was one of the best of the remaining Sikh Sirdars. When I referred 
to Ventura, however, for his character, the Frenchman shrugged 
his shoulders, and said, ‘C’est un animal!’ Lawrence, I suppose, 
was right. 

I am pleased to hear that my old friends of the Sappers remember 
me. I am writing at the table which one of them made for me, and 
which I always regard on that accountas a piece of furniture beyond 
price; and thereon lies the writing desk, which was taken out of 
Akbavr’s tent, on the morning in which they carried his encampment 
with me. You must care for them ® certainly ; but I trust, my good 
friend, that neither the duties of chieftainship, nor any other thing, 


7 Chapio, a sudden attack, a sur- ment with the Bengal Sappers snd 
prise. Miners, refused to leave their leader. 


® Certain Afghans are referred to, They wero known as_ Brondfoot’s 
who were in Brondfoot’s Sappers,and bodyguard, and were with him to 
who, on the incorporation of that vegi- the last. 
U 
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will make you forget the expediency of providing for the future whilst 
you hold your present good appointinent. 

S'r Robert ® came to us three or four days ago, looking as well 
as ever after a fatiguing dik journey ; and desires me to send you Ins 
sincere regards, 

Tam glad you think well of the Lieutenant-Governor, or rather 
of Thomason ; for I knew hin as a boy in his father’s house at 
Calcutta in 1828, and augured well of him there. A disappointment 
in such cases is painful; and therefore I triumph in his honest sue- 
cess in after life, as I doin that of Talfourd the lawyer, Sir W. Norris, 
Hare the archdeacon, and Connop Thirlwall, now a bishop ; because 
I witnessed the first steps of the career of all and each, and thonght 
that they were good. Of soldiers whom I knew when young, old 
Harry Smith is the only one who has come nearly up to the mark 
of my expectations. 

You are quite right; in public affairs, as in matters eternal, the 
path of popularity is the broad way, and that of duty the straight! 
gate, and ‘ few there be that enter thereby.’ I shall have been half 
a century in the world if I am spared another month, and end in 
opinion where I began. Principles alone are worth living for or 
striving for; andof allthe animals, the most ill-judging, ungrateful, 
and opposed to their own true interests, are men, that is mankind. 
Of that race the best portion are the women, as those of the lords of 
the creation will ever confess whose hearts God has guided to a right 
choice from amongst them. 

T had intended to mention something which Marshman wrote 
me about your Maulmain Government, all favourable; but I have 
exceeded due limits, and must stop. Hoping soon to write again, 
and to hear from you, I remain, ever &c, 

H. Havrenock. 


In the next letter, the only part that requires remark is 
that in which Lord Ellenborough alludes to Mr. Clerk being 
ready to go to the Punjab under certain circumstances. It will 
be shown hereafter that some such proposal was made, but 
was declined by the Governor-General. 

London: March 7, 1845. 

My dear Broadfoot,—Many thanks for your letter of January 17. 

It is a great comfort to me to know that you are on the frontier 
at this critical juncture. Sir Henry expresses his satisfaction with 

® Sale, apparently. worth, approved by Johnson. ([N. 

1 ‘The practice of writing straight T'v. estroit; Lat. strictus.]’ Extract 
for not crooked, and strait for narrow, from Johnson's Dictionary, by Dr. R. 
rests mainly on the dictum of Ains- G. Latham, vol. ii. part ii. p. 1067. 
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your proceedings in every letter, and his satisfaction igs shared by 
Lord Ripon. Depend upon it, I am not forgetful of your wishes as 
to further brevet rank, and I know well how useful eventually to the 
service your advancement would be. 

I hope another year will elapse before you are compelled to cross 
the Sutlej. You will be prepared by that time, and the lapse of time 
will make your work easier. Iwish I could think that your advance 
would not ultimately become necessary. 

In any case it is wise to confine ourselves to attempting one 
thing at a time, and we have now a larger force in Sawuntwarec 
than we had at Candahar, and the troops at Sukkur are not dis- 
posable for Mooltan. 

I am very glad to hear that my new road from Delhi to Bahawul- 
poor was found practicable by the Bundeleund Legion. 

In the event of your going into the Punjab, I know My. Clerk 
will be ready at once to proceed thither. He is entirely at Sir Henry’s 
disposal for that service, notwithstanding his eventual succession to 
the Council, whicli he would readily throw over. Most of the Surdars 
he knew are, however, gone. I believe all who were at Ierozpore 
are now dead, except the Fakeer Azeezoodcen. 

I hope you will take care of your health during the hot weather, 
for you cannot be spared. My best wishes will ever attend you. 

Yours &e, 
[LLLENBOROUGH. 


The events of the time are mentioned in the following 
letter from Sir Henry Hardinge to Lord Ellenborough: some 
of them have been already described; but though repetition 
would be avoided by partial omissions, yet on the whole it 
seems better to quote the letter in substantial integrity. 


Calcutta: March 8, 1845. 


My dear Lord Ellenborough,—About 85,000 men of the Sikh 
army are before Jummoo, having left about 15,000 infantry, and 
the greater portion of their artillery and cavalry, in the plains around 
Lahore and Umritsur. 

The generals were ordered by the punchayets not to interfere 
with the negotiations which they had commenced on the part of 
the army with Raja Golab Singh. These delegates, selected from 
the ranks, exceeding 150 in number, were most humbly received by 
Golab Singh. He laid his sword and shield at their feet, and 
declared them, as the representatives of the army, to bo his 
masters. 


Both parties agreed in abusing the Ranee and her brother. Ho 
u2 
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(Golab Singh) contrasted the prosperity of the Sikh State when his 
family were employed, with the misgovernment of a debauched 
woman and a brutal brother, who had recently mutilated a Brahmin 
by cutting off his nose, ears, and hands for having obeyed Heera 
Singh’s order to arrest him, He compared his loyalty, his services, 
and his gratitude with the wretched system carried on by the present 
rulers, who would shortly not have bread for the soldiery. He 
promised a gold ring 10/. in value to each punchayet, and a dona- 
tion of 250,0002, for the army. 

They applauded his discourse. Sweetmeats, and drink, and 
women were provided, and the delegates have been with him for a 
week. His own troops are kept distinct; and hating him as the hill 
tribes do for his severity and extortion, they are so exasperated by 
the rape of their women and the scandalous excesses now indulged 
in by the Sikh army, that their loyalty to Golab Singh is for the 
moment secured by their hatred of the Sikhs. 

The result of the negotiations is reported to have been an offer 
to Golab Singh to take the office of Wuzzeer, which of course he 
has declined in favour of Peshora Singh, who has consented to 
accept it provided his deman1 of five or six heads be conceded, par- 
ticularly that of the slave girl Mungla. 

He would equally have insisted on the head of the little Maha- 
raja, but some time ago I desired Broadfoot formally to declare to 
the Durbar that if he were deposed by violence we would not recog- 
nise his successor, and with some strong expressions against the 
army this declaration was conveyed to the Durbar, and, Broadfoot 
reports, has undoubtedly saved the boy’s life for the present; the 
army having more than once declared their readiness to depose him 
in favour of Peshora Singh. 

The latter has also agreed to the terms of giving 15 rs. @ month 
to every infantry soldier, 

The punchayets enlist men;'and the army, which had been 
gradually reduced by Heera Singh, has been augmented by the 
Ranee and the punchayets by about 9,000 men. The finances must 
shortly fail by the profusions and extortions of all parties to drain 
the treasury, and the want of power in the Rance to resist.2 She 
meditates Hight to our side the Sutlege, but is so weak, and has so 
many treacherous confidants, that her design is known, and, if 
intercepted, [she] will probably lose her life. 

This is the state of things by the last accounts; but I think it 
not unlikely that the army, at the last moment having marched up 

* The finances must shortly fail, draining the treasury, and the Rani 


because profusion, and extortion of is powerless to resist. 
high rates of pay for the soldiers, rare 
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into the mountains, will not consent to march down again without 
receiving the donation or the plunder of Jummoo. They will not 
be so stupid as to be satisfied with words, and are so completely 
without restraint that I expect to hear they have captured Jummoo, 
which is not strong, and therefore in which place the wily Raja 
will not trust himself, 

Our protected Sikh territory begins to feel the effects of what is 
passing on the other side. Ihave not been able to ascertain that 
any impression has been made on our sepoys. Broadfoot has this 
matter inland, Idare not write on this subject to the Commander- 
in-Chicf. .. . 

We shall now begin to move up the additional regiments to 
Ferozpoor, Loodiana, and Umballa, the barracks &c. being nearly 
ready ; and as the fords deepen, and the heat increases, these move- 
ments will cause no alarm; but quietly we shall get the troops into 
their proper places. 

We shall have seven Iiuropean regiments between Meerut and 
the river, and the eighth HKuropean regiment at Agra, with about 
seventy pieces of horse artillery and field batteries within the same 
distance, and if the necessity should arise, full 40,000 men for field 
service, and 100 guns.. During the next six months we hope to get 
the whole of our affairs with the protected Sikhs into better order; 
and we must be quite certain of their temper before we leave them 
in our rear. This military democracy of the punchayet system is 
most dangerous; the point of endurance beyond which it cannot be 
tolerated has not arrived, and the trial of attempting to maintain a 
Sikh Government in power must run its course. Ido not think that 
any administration or any military chief can regain ascendency over 
the army managed by the punchayets. <A strong Sikh Government, 
from its position, its resources, and its religion, is a desideratum 
which, I fear, is unattainable ;* and when the finances fail, this Sikh 
people, or in other words this Sikh army, will relapse into the rudo 
state of their grandfathers, from which they only emerged fifty years 
ago, and to which they will have no objection to return. 

But as regards the policy of this question, there can be no doubt 
that if is an easier, a simpler, and more decisive mode of dealing 
with them, to cripple and subdue them ag an army rather than to 
do tho same thing‘ against hordes of Pindaries &e. 

Indian policy and European feeling will become each day more 
diflicult to reconcile; but being pretty well prepared for any event 


§ Means apparently, the Govern- religion is democratic. 
ment cannot be strong, because (1) it ‘This word is doubtful in the 
is coutrolled by panchayats ; (2) finan- original. 
cial failure is imminent; and (3) its 
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at this season of the year, we have only to wait tke progress of 
events, and act accordingly. 

Napier has, with his characteristic energy, done everything that 
could be performed in his late expedition. The capture of their 
flocks may make them more cautious in giving us offence. At the 
same time it is apparent that these Parthians of the desert cannot 
be caught or their atrocities punished ; we shall probably be able to 
come to terms with them, and Iam expecting to hear from him daily. 

The Sawunt Warree expedition has given us more trouble than 
it ought. The forts are very strong, the ravines steep, aud the 
jungles on their sides almost impracticable. Col. Outram volun- 
teered his services when recalled from Colapoor : they were accepted. 
He was placed at the head of 1,000 men, and certainly the boldness, 
energy, and perseverance with which he conducted his operations 
are a marked contrast to the feebleness and folly of the other com- 
manders of the columns ordered to co-operate with him. 

Sir G. Arthur has therefore offered him Sattara; Col. Ovans, 
after his exposure at Punalla, having resigned. I see Napier is 
surprised and annoyed. He was thanked for storming the breach 
at Punalla, I refused to do so on the ground that, being in a poli- 
tical office, he had no right to expose his life ; and the officers of 
the army, who had lad all the fag of the siege, ought not to have 
rival Bayards when there was no military necessity for the display 
of his courage. Jam at the end of my sheet. 

Yours &e, H, Harpiner. 


The Sikh army, exasperated by the successful treachery 
of Gulab Singh, were encamped in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Jammu. That city, the capital of the Raja's dominions, 
and still the political capital of the Kashmir and Jammu 
state, is beautifully situated on the right bank of the river 
Lavi or Tawi, in the outermost range of the lower Himalaya. 
It mainly depends on the Tawi for water, and both town and 
fort, separated from each other by the river, are commanded 
by anadjacent height. Between the little river and the plains 
is a belt of thick wood, outside of which is the Tillu tank. 
The hill men held the town and the belt of wood; the Sikhs 
oceupied the stony plains beyond, which in the month of 
March, and indeed generally, except during the wet season, 
are dry, and not agreeable as a camping ground. 

‘Want of water made the Sikhs attack the hill men; after 
a stubbornly contested fight, which lasted eight hours, and in 
which the leader of the hill troops was slain, the defenders 
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were driven from the river, the tank, and the outer jungle. 
It only remained to seize a small fort which commanded the 
approach to Jammu, to make certain of the capture of the 
city. ‘The garrison of this fort sent out men to negotiate its 
surrender. But, instead of completing their victory, the Sikh 
leaders returned to camp, leaving their troops to follow as they 
pleased. The latter, after resting from the fatigue of fighting, 
puwlaged the neighbourhood, ‘committing such atrocities that 
many women haying lost caste threw themselves into wells, 
and others to avoid dishonour were destroyed by their fathers, 
husbands, or brothers.’ 

The hill men in the mean time reoccupied all the ground 
they had lost, except the tank and lower part of the river. 

On the second night they attacked, with great vigour, the 
camp of Sardar Sham Singh, Atariwala, captured two guns, 
and were on the eve of complete victory, when that chief 
dismounted from his elephant, rallied his men, recovered the 
guns, and repulsed the hill troops with loss. 

By degrees the discomforts of the situation, and the want 
of any materia] success, spread discouragement amongst the 
Sikhs; and made them, in consequence, more disposed to 
entertain Raja Gulab Singh’s overtures for negotiation. The 
report of a doubtful battle between Ratnu, the Raja’s wazir, 
and Sardar Ranjur Singh, confirmed this feeling ; and the pan- 
chayats eagerly accepted the Raja’s terms. Itis unnecessary to 
consider them, for neither party had any intention of abiding by 
them, when inconvenient, or when they could be evaded. 

The news of a reconciliation between the Sikh leaders and 
Raja Gulab Singh was very unwelcome to the Darbar at 
Lahore. The Rani and her brother feared the immediate 
return of the troops, from whose detested presence they had 
enjoyed temporary relicf. Sardar Jawahir Singh at once sent 
to Raja Lal Singh, the commander of the Sikh army, an 
agent, who was entrusted with orders desiring the prompt ab- 
rogation of the treaty, the seizure and transmission to Lahore 
of Gulab Singh’s hostages, and the capture of Jammu. 

The hostages appealed to the panchayats, who, without 
hesitation, conducted them in safety to Jammu. Then the 
Sardar’s message was debated. After a stormy discussion the 
messenger was desired to return to his master, to inform him 
that he was unfit to govern, and would be speedily removed 
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from office, when he would be at liberty and have leisure to 
capture Jammu himself. This message filled the Sardar with 
terror. ‘The Sikhs retired about five miles from the town, 
and their leaders met Gulab Singh, halfway between the two 
armies, in a garden near the Tillu tank, to arrange matters. 


The Raja, with his hands folded and a sheet thrown over his 
neck as a suppliant, stood before the chiefs and professed sorrow for 
his offences, leaving punishment or forgiveness in their lands. 
They assured him that he had committed no offence, and after 
exchanging presents and conversing as friends for above an hour, 
they separated. 


By the time the leaders had returned to the army, a 
change had come over the spirit of that unruly body. When 
told that peace had been concluded, and that they must re- 
turn to Lahore, they answered ‘that anyone who chose might 
go, but that they would not stir,’ a decision which caused as 
great dismay in Jammu as their reported return had caused 
in Lahore. 

But if there was dismay in Jammu, it was not felt by the 
Raja to such an extent as to paralyse his energy. The day 
after the interview he arrived in the Sikh camp with but a 
slender escort. The boldness of the step commanded the ad- 
miration of the troops, who, for a moment, saw in him the 
only possible reformer of the Lahore Government. 

‘At the Durbar the news caused terror, suspending even 
the drunkenness and buffoonery of the Holee,’ which Sardar 
Jowahir Singh had carried to an excess unknown before,’ 
and offensive to a court not remarkable for decency. But the 
army was very fickle; the news of some slight success gained 
by Sardar Ranjur Singh banished the favourable impression 
made by Gulab Singh, and he became virtually a prisoner in 
their hands. His position was extremely critical, and such as 
to demand the exercise of all his skill and resouree. 

Whilst the Punjab was in this disturbed state, Broadfoot 
endeavoured to prevent disorder from scriously affecting the 
protected states. -In a letter to Lord Fllenborough, dated 
“ira, March 19, 1845, he wrote: , 

’ Holt, the spring festival or cay- being the sprinkling of a red powder 


nival, in honour of Krishna and tho — over spectators, and singing obscene 
milkmaids, the most noticeable feature songs. See Yule’s Glossary, p. 823. 
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Thave been for some time trying to restore something like order 
in this part of the country, and not, I hope, entirely without success ; 
but confusion in the Punjab will always prevent entire tranquillity 
on our side of the river, 

Sir Charles Napier is showing the Belochees how little formid- 
able they and their hills are to our troops when rightly led. He 
has been very successful, at which I rejoice on every account. It 
will tend greatly to tranquillise upper Sindh. 

On this frontier all your plans are carricd out, and with perfect 
success, hitherto and prospectively. If I cannot help wishing you 
had been here to guide the execution, it is not from any want of 
kindness towards me on the part of Sir Henry Hardinge, for that 
has been almost equal to your own. Nor has he adopted, as far as 
I can see, yow policy in this quarter by halves: all his measures 
seem to me those which you would yourself have adopted under the 
circunstances. 


The following extract is from a letter of the Governor- 
General to Lord ENenborough : 

Calentta: March 22, 1845. 

My dear Lord Ellenborough,—As I told you in my last note, so 
‘it has Lappened, that the negotiations having been closed by Golab 
Singh consenting to make the payments, thé army sent Vakeels to 
receive the money ; they received four lacs as an instalment, and a 
short distance from Jummoo were waylaid and deliberatcly murdered 
by Golab Singh’s orders. The money was brought back to Jummoo. 

The army then closed up, and some fighting has taken place, 
but with no important result; and if the Sikh army find the under- 
taking more difficult than they expected, they will probably again 
resort to negotiation, each party, by fraud and crime, trying to betray 
the other. 

At Lahore everything goes on as usual. Gross debauchery and 
drunken brutality, in which Jowahir Singh killed one of his ser- 
yants the other day. No prospect of any successor of Runjeet 
Singh’s energy and mind; and no hope of any government ever 
regaining the ascendency over this republican army, so admirably 
organised for successful mutiny and the indulgence of licentious 
crimes, 

Broadfoot is doing good service. Iam sorry to say —— was in 
—’s hands ; and I hear that my letter desiring it to be understood 
and pointed out to the Rajas, that your foreign policy was to be 
unchanged, never was communicated, and that this lieutenant has 
been taking a latitude and power which, if it be proved, will induce 
me to remove him immediately. Ie is a perfect Sikh; but the 
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major will soon put our affairs to rights ; and, in an opposite quarter, 
T have the pleasure to report that Durand continues to give full 


satisfaction and is very happy. oh Wiseasteeee 


About the very time that the preceding letter was written, 
there occurred the first serious violation of our frontier. It 
was serious, not from the strength of the party which crossed 
the Sutlej without leave, but from the fact that it was a 
deliberate attempt to ascertain whether we were in earnest as 
regarded recent warnings addressed to the Darbar. 

Broadfoot was in camp at Zira, a considerable place on 
the old road from Ludhiana to Firozpur, when the news 
reached him that a party of Sikh cavalry had crossed the 
river and taken up a position at Talwandi, a village near 
Harike patan® and not far from Sobraon, where the great 
battle was afterwards fought. 

Te sent off at once to ascertain the strength and position 
of the party ; summoned the Vakil, who being in total ignor- 
ance of the matter could give no explanation; and informed 
the officer commanding H.M.’s 62nd Regiment, then in camp 
at Kot Isa Khan, distant about sixteen miles. 

At midnight, having heard that the party consisted of 
about 200 horsemen of the Lahore army, and two officers, 
Broadfoot sent the Vakil to them to cause their return, and told 
him that unless news of their departure by daybreak was re- 
ceived, he would move his camp to the spot, and recommended 
that all should be settled before he arrived. 

In the morning no news came, and the detachment which 
formed the Agent’s escort marched; just as Broadfoot was 
about to join them, one of the Sikh party came and showed 
him an order from Sardar Hira Singh,’ brother of the Rani, 
directing the keeper of the ferry to pass the party across the 
Sutlej. 

He said that their destination was Kot Kapoora; but he prsisered 
readiness to return if I demanded it. 

I directed him to inform those who had sent him, that warning 


* Harike (Hureeke), ferry or ford. below its junction with the Beas. 
It is situated where the road from 7 Not to be confounded with Raja 
Amvitsar to Zira, Dharmkot, and Hira Singh, the often mentioned 
Ludhiana crosses the Sutlej a little  Wazir. 
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having long since been given that armed parties crossing the river 
without permission would be destroyed, I recommended them to 
settle with the zemindars,® and recross before the detachment ar- 
rived; and I warned them that they would not be allowed to cross 
till compensation was mado for the plunder of the evening. 


When Broadfoot arrived at the village, hé found the party 
gone, and no compensation paid. He therefore followed at 
ouce with the irregular horse of the escort, and at the river 
was met by the Vakil, who was profuse in excuses in order to 
give the party time to escape. 

I therefore pushed on to the water’s edge, where the sowars? 
were hastening their embarkation: it would have been easy to 
destroy or capture the whole party; but on coming near them I 
perceived that they were of the best description of Ghorcharra,! 
and therefore in all probability sent, as they said, by the Darbar, or 
rather by that portion of it which does not favour the Bnelish 
alliance. It seemed desirable, therefore, to do no more than was 
necessary to convince the Darbar that if they sent their troops 
across the frontier without leave, they put them into the position of 
criminals whose release was a matter of clemency. 

In and near one boat were the leaders. This party I desired to 
give themselves up, and, on their refusal, warned them that they 
would be destroyed if they resisted. As they would not surrender, 
I ordered our cavalry to seize and disarm them, without using force 
unless resistance were made. ‘I'he order was executed promptly, and 
with as little confusion and violence as can in such cases be expected. 
T heard only one shot, which I believe was fired by mistake, and it 
is doubtful whether it took effect. 

Having secured the leaders, I directed the rest of the party to 
be suffered to recross unmolested, and carried the prisoners imme- 
diately to the neighbouring village. 


In the evening the villagers attended, and the damage 
done by the horsemen was assessed and paid. The horses 
and arms were then restored, and the prisoners were made 
over to the Vakil, who was instructed to pass them across the 
river.” 

Their leader was Baba Bishan Singh, Bedi, who soon 


* Zamindar, cultivator holding vil- 2 From a memorandum kindly 
lage lands. furnished by him, it appears that Mr. 
° Sowdr, horseman. R.N. Cust, Personal Assistant to tho 


1 Ghorcharra, irregular cavalry, Agent, was present on this occasion, 
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fraternised with the Agent, and frankly confessed that he 
knew their action was contrary to rule; but such.was the state 
of the Darbar, that a man could only save himself from insult * 
by doing what he knew to be wrong. That Diwan Dinanath 
was the only wise man left; but, he said, ‘ amidst ten fools a 
single wise man -becomes also foolish.’ The Bedi repeatedly 
said, ‘The men of this day do not know, that without peace 
and friendship with the English we cannot stand. They will 
force on a quarrel, aud then what will they do? .Others who 
are wiser, are forced to join and will perish with them, for we 
also are Khalsa.’ 

The Bedi was right, and the noble death at Sobraon of 
Sardar Sham Singh, forced by the taunts and jeers of the 
Rani to oppose the English, against his better judgment, is an 
apt illustration, 

In reporting the occurrence just detailed, Broadfoot re- 
marked that the forbearance shown would probably be mis- 
understood, and ascribed to any cause save the true one. 

The Governor-General expressed entire approval of the 
Agent’s proceedings. He was in some doubt as to the object 
of sending the party across without leave, and thought it 
might be in order to test our state of preparation to prevent 
crossing, or perhaps the result of an intrigue to compromise 
some party with the Government. 

In reporting the matter for the information of the English 
Government, he remarked that ‘Major Broadfoot behaved 
with great firmness and judgment in the matter,’ and that 
all his proceedings on the occasion, and his letters to the Vakil 
and Darbar, were approved. 

The Home Government concurred with the Government of 
India as to the propriety of the Agent’s conduct. The act 
was held to be, on the part of the Darbar, an improper one, 
opposed to existing practice, and a striking example of the risk 
of collision which might at any moment arise on the south 
side of the river, as long as the Lahore Government was in 
such a state of anarchy and confusion. If the Governor- 
General considered that other incursions were likely to be 
made, he was authorised to notify to the Maharaja’s Govern- 
ment that such acts could not be tolerated; that the anarchical 


4 ‘Ihe expression he usod wus ‘’izzat bachana,’ 
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state of his Government had long been a source of inconveni- 
ence and annoyance; that in consequence a large force had 
to be kept on the frontier; that those friendly relations to 
which so great value was attached, were endangered; and that 
to the good faith of the British Government and to its support, 
it was probable that Duleep Singh owed his position as Maha- 
raja, if not his life; but that the British Government wore 
bound to protect their own subjects and dependants, and could 
not suffer their interests to be imperilled by the incapacity of 
the Lahore Government to control its turbulent army. 

The Governor-General was further authorised to administer 
the Maharaja’s cis-Sutlej] estates, and to forbid the Lahore 
authorities, civil or military, to cross the river for any purpose of 
administration whatever. It was considered that this measure, 
being under the circumstances one of strict necessity and self- 
defence, could be no act of hostility or aggression on our part. 

When Broadfoot was appointed Agent, he wrote home for 
an extensive outfit, plate, china &. &c., on a scale which 
proved he was in need of the warning addressed to him in 
Flavelock’s last letter, to provide now for the future. Though 
a strict economist as regarded Government money, he was 
carcloss, and by nature generous and extravagant, as regarded 
his own. He was aware of this, and his time was fully occu- 
pied with Government work, which is to some extent an excuse ; 
in many of his private letters he alludes to the snbject, always 
going to save money, but somehow never doing so. His 
ideas were large, and may partly be gathered from the follow- 
ing letter to his aunt, Miss Sutherland. 


Camp, Zeera: April 4, 1845. 

Your letter of February 7 and all the bills have just arrived; 
and on looking over the lists of all the fine things I feel like a little 
boy with anew coat. Seriously I have no doubt that everything 
will be exactly what I wanted, and I hope you will believe how 
greatly I am obliged to you. 

The sum is large, and with freight, carriage &c. from Bombay, 
another 1001. will be added at least. Yet when they reach me they 
will be better in every way than I could have collected in this 
country for 1,000/. or 1,200/., and they are not superfluities, but 
matters of necessity. 

L believe I have told you that I receive here 1,000/. a year more 
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than I did in Maulmain ; but hero, as there, I am obliged to keep open 
house for all comers of a certain rank that choose, and all of the 
highest rank honour me, as a matter of course, with their company 
as guests. When the people are agreeable it is pleasant enough, and 
in every case it is as much what I am paid for as the work amidst 
which your letter finds mo, and from which I take 2 moment to 
answer. There is far more company to be seen here than in Maul- 
main, but in many respects this is a cheaper country. In Maulmain 
it would have been difficult to save money ; here, once I am set up, 
T hope to save the extra 1,000/. a year. 

T wish you could come out and keep house for me; I should then 
have the advantage of a married man, shall I wickedly say, without 
being plagued with a wife? That would be profane, so I only say 
the advantage, which is that people do not consider the house of a 
married man a hotel, except inrare cases of men of the highest rank. 

Thave been much amused at seeing frills ; where are they worn ? 
round the neck like Queen Elizabeth, or the wrists like Queen 
Aune’s courtiers, or on the breast as in the days of the Prince 
Regent and dandies? See what an antediluvian I shall be recltoned 
when I return; yet it seems but yesterday since I was among you, 

I am encamped here waiting for the results of a struggle at 
Lahore for the government, which was possible yesterday and may 
happen to-day; and I believe here is an express from that land of 
uproar, Which must make me close this. It is an express, but no 
actual fighting as yet. 


Early in April the Agent wrote a long and exhaustive re- 
port on the old treaties and papers which contained informa- 
tion regarding the relations of the Protected States to the 
Government of India. He considered it to be established that 
the Lahore cis-Sutlej property was as much a protected State 
as any other, and that the Sutlej was, and always had been 
since the time of the Mahrattas, considered as the boundary 
between the countries under the Sikh and those under the 
Indian Governments. 

It will be recollected that the Sikh army was’ on its way 
to Lahore from Jammu with Raja Gulab Singh, virtually a 
prisoner. He appears to have employed his time during the 
march in endeavouring by promises and presents to create a 
party favourable to his interests. The soldiers were divided 
in opinion as to whether he or Sardar Jawahir Singh should 
be supported. Against the litter were his drunkenness, in- 
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capacity, and the improbability of his being able to fulfil his 
promises. Against the former were the fear of being reduced 
to obedience, the belicf in his implacable hatred of the whole 
Sikh sect on account of the murder of his relations, his avarice, 
and duplicity. 

On April7 the Raja was brought into Lahore as a prisoner, 
seated on an elephant, with his face covered with a cloth to 
conceal him from the soldiers who crowded to see him. He was 
lodged in Kunwar Nao Nihal Singh’s house, and a guard was 
placed to prevent him from escaping or committing suicide. 

During April, Broadfoot marched about the districts, held 
the sessions, and tried local cases. In Capt. P. Nicolson’s 
diary, the Agent’s arrival at Firozpur on Saturday, April 12, is 
recorded. He is said by Nicolson to have aided him ‘in gerew- 
ing justice out of Mandot,' Faridkot, and other States, and did 
much good. He left again on Friday, the 18th, seemingly 
better satisfied with, and having more confidence in me, than he 
started with as his stock-in-trade on setting up in this quarter,’ 

The following letter to Lord ENenborough shows a trait in 
Broadfoot’s character too often wanting where it should be 
found; namely, a generous appreciation of assistance rendered 
to him, and an endeavour to procure its recognition by higher 
authority. 

Loodeeana: April 21, 1845. 

My Lord,—I am about to take a liberty, which, even with your 
Lordship, I almost fear may be thought too great; yot, as it is done 
solely on public grounds, I hope it will be forgiven, 

By a letter from Capt. Wm. Smith, lately in command of the 
‘Siren,’ I gather that he has not, as he hoped, been promoted on 
hauling down his pennant; he does not mention it, and hence I 
conclude he has been disappointed. Now, I feel sure that had your 
Lordship remained with us till he went home, some such expression 
of your opinion of his services would have been given as would 
have secured him his posting. This, I know, was also Capt. Smith’s 
own feeling, for when he returned from Caleutta after just seeing 
your Lordship there, he plainly felt, like the rest of us, that he 
was at length working under the eyes of a master who would not 
leave exertion unnoticed, and he worked accordingly. 

You may remember that when I was first sent to Tenasserim, 
a river flotilla had to be reformed under discouraging circumstances ; 
that it was reformed with success, and that we were therein much 


! Pronounced Mamdét or Mumdote. 
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indebted to the zealous and active co-operation of Capt. Smith, whose 
local experience made his professional skill of double value. As I 
was then in charge of those provinces, it seems my duty to mention 
this to you, not with a request that you will adopt any specific 
measure; I know well that a thousand things may exist to make it 
difficult for you to move in such a matter, but I mention it becauso 
I know, if opportunity offers, you will see justice done, for justice it 
is. Smith is distinguished in the navy from his many namesakes 
as ‘ Yardarm’ Smith, that being the channel by which he boarded 
the ‘Chesapeake’ under Capt. Broke. He took home the flag and 
got his lieutenancy. In the Burmese war he got lis commander- 
ship for commanding the light division of gunboats which accom- 
panied the army from Pegu ; and it was expected that at the peace 
he would have been posted, but by some accident he was omitted, 
and he remains a commander. He fully expected his step on re- 
turning, and I grieve to find he does not say he has got it. I am 
sure I shall be forgiven for mentioning it, making no request, and 
not intimating to Capt. Smith that I have done so. 

At Lahore, singular uncertainty prevails as to the future, that is 
among the actors themselves. Rajah Goolab Singh was, up to 
yesterday morning, still a prisoner, though he had been presented 
at the Durbar. Sometimes the troops spoke of making lim mitister, 
sometimes of allowing the Durbar to extract money from him by 
torture. 

The brother and the lover of the Ranee head rival factions of 
the chiefs, and attend Durbar in arms. Anywhere else a convul- 
sion must have long since happened ; but all are so entirely at the 
merey of the soldiery, that 2 movement among the latter causes all 
differences among the chiefs to be forgotten in the common fear. 

An attempt was lately made to assert by foree the right of 
sending troops across the Sutlege from the Punjab without leave. 
Foreseeing this, I had, with the approbation of the Governor- 
General, formally warned them of the consequences, and strengthened 
my escort. They sent over 200 horse as an advanced party one 
evening lately, and the following morning they were turned out 
after putting ® the commandant into confinement, till he restored 
his plunder. I then called on the Durbar for explanation, and, 
after much debating, some bluster, and many artifices, a full apology 
and promise of good behaviour for the future are before me for 
transmission to Government. 

There are, however, many embarrassing circumstances attending 
their cis-Sutlege territory. Ihave got over a good many of them 


* Means ‘after I had put’ &e, 
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for the moment, but I see little prospect of any permanent arrange- 
ment of a satisfactory kind in tho present state of the court and 
army of Lahore. Believe me &e. 

G. Broaproor, 


In writing to his sister,®> who appears to have seen some 
paragraphs in a paper abusing his Tenasserim administration, 
Broadfoot remarked : 


You mistook me in thinking T was restrained from newspaper 
writing by being Commissioner ; it is by being in the Company's 
service; and while I am so, I must, like other public men in India, 
be abused by those who choose to do so, without power of defence. 
Tt is unpleasant, but cannot be helped. : 

I have no author brother at home, like my neighbour Sir GC. 
Napier, to defend me when I cannot defend myself; and if I had, 
T doubt if I would enter into controversy. My time and temper 
would be expended on every unscrupulous rogue my duty makes me 
an impediment to in his crooked progress. On tlie whole, I believe 
the best plan is to hold on my way, and let them pelt on. 

In my present situation I may and probably shall be abused, but 
T cannot help it. It may do me mischief, but nothing like what I 
fear the mere fact of my being a soldier and not a civil servant will 
do. So much for the press. 


When the Agent’s demand for explanation of the recent 
violation of the frontier, and his consequent action, were made 
known in Darbar, the generals and others present were very 
angry; they predicted that he would change his tone when the 
troops returned from Jammu, and recommended that the 
reply be deferred till then. Mcantime they referred the 
Agent’s letter to Fakir Aziznddin and Bhai Ram Singh, who 
declared its contents to be in conformity with justice and with 
existing treaties, and they advised unqualified submission. 
This advice was not followed, anda reply appears to have been 
sent couched in language very different from the usual style. 

he inereasing probability of ultimate rupture with the 
Sikhs, occasioned by some act of violence on their part, bronght 
the question of our relations with the protected Sikh states 
into prominence. The Agent remarked that trom Ochterlony’s 7 
time to the Kabul disasters the protected chicfs were governed 

© Letter dated April 21, 1945. lony, Bart., G.C.B. A name greatly 
7 Major-Gen. Sir David Ochter- respected in the Punjab. He was 
Zz 
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with a firm hand; those disasters shook the belief in our in- 
yineibility, and the chiefs began to think that their relative 
position with us was changed. Other events, discussion 
in the press regarding them, and a spirit of concession from 
timidity which they thought they saw in our dealings with 
themsclyes and with Lahore, strengthened the impression. 
Disorder at Lahore removed all fear from that quarter, and 
tho British power was regarded rather as an irksome restraint 
than a welcome protection. There were also embarrassments 
which attended the double allegiance of certain chiefs, likely to 
become more serious as disorder in the Punjab increased ; 
and the complication was not lessened by the position of the 
Maharaja himself—an independent sovereign on one side of 
tho river, a subject on the other. 

In Lahore, Raja Lal Singh and Sardar Jawahir Singh, 
forgetting that Gulab Singh was a prisoner in the hands of 
the army, and that consequently they had no power over him, 
ordered him to appear at ther Darbar. Gulab Singh, with 
great readiness, turned the cireumstance to immediate ac- 
count ; he told the messenger that he could give no answer, 
and sending for the guard placed over him, explained what 
had happened; ‘and begged, as he was the servant of the 
army and not of the Darbar, that the panchayats of the troops 
would instruct him what answer to give.’ The panchayats 
rebuked the Darbar and declared Gulab Singh to be the chicf 
personage, after the Maharaja, in the State; they further said 
that, as far as Sardar Jawahir Singh was conecrned, he necd 
not attend the Darbar, but that he should wait on the Malhia- 
raja and Rani at their convenience. It is said that on pro- 
mising to pay 27,00,000 rs. (which at par is 270,000.) Gulab 
Singh was formally set at liberty. . 


appointed to the W.LC.8. in 1777, against Ranjit Singh in the cis-Sutlej 


and served in the war with Haidar Ali, 
1781. He was wounded and taken 
prisonor at Cuddalore, 1783, when the 
French regiments were repulsed by the 
2(th N.I, He noxt served throughout 
the Martha war, 1803, and was after- 
wards appointed Resident at the Court 
of Delhi. In 1804 he defended that 
city against Holkar’s army, till relieved 
by Lord Lake, In 1808 he commanded 


states, and in 1809 oceupicd Ludhiana 
as Political Agent, 

Ifis services in the Neptl war 
(1814-16) were very eminent, and 
greatly conduced to its successful 
issuc; for these le was created a 
baronet, reecived a pension of 1,0002, 
a year, and was made G.C.B. 

In 1822 he was Resident in Malwi. 
and Rajputiina, and he died in 1825, 
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In the following letter from Lord Ellenborough two points 
will be noticed: first, that if war should break out he trusted 
the command of our forces would be given to Sir C. Napier ; 
and second, the advice he gave Broadfoot as to preparation 
and attention to detail. 

London; May 7, 1845. 

My dear Broadfoot,—A great many thanks for your letter of 
March 19, which I received to-day. Our friends on the othor side 
of the Sutlej lave been doing apparently all we could dosive, or 
neatly so; but still, I fear, they will bo alarmed by the closo neighi- 
bourliood of so many of our troops, and make up their quarrels if 
they can. The movement of the body guard is portontous, and it was 
unnecessary. 

I do uot think your force safely placed if there were reason to 
apprehend an attack from Lahore well directed; but an attack is 
become very improbable, I do trust Sir C. Napier will be brought 
up to youif there should be a forward movement at any time. How 
beautifully he has managed the campaign in the hills! 

I conclude you have ascertained what force the several protectod 
Sikh states can really furnish, and made, in your own mind, arrange- 
ments for the safety of the communications of the army from tho 
Sutlej to the Juwmna, in the event of a forward movement, Sit C. 
Napier is very anxious to have established a regular baggage train. 
T had intended to have this. If you do not turn over in your mind 
all the detail, depend upon it no one will. Yow are the only per- 
son on the fronticr to whom the Governor-Gencral can gafely look ; 
and you should not hesitate to give him your opinion upon all points 
of service. I trust your health is re-ostablished. 

Yours &c. 
ELLENBOROUGEH. 


In May, Broadfoot went up to Simla; his health had 
suffered much from anxicty and overwork, and at Lahore 
matters were quieter than they had been. 

The house he took was called ‘ The Crags ;’ if is well situated 
on Jacko, the highest of the Simla hills, and from it there is 
a most magnificent view of tho snowy range. Tere he re- 
maiued during the summer and early antumn, with a house 
full of guests. He was treated for congestion of the liver by 
Dr. John Campbell Brown, but did not ccase from work. 
Naturally, Havelock was much at the house, as were Wdward 
Lake and Herbert Edwardes, who lived in the smaller house 

x 2 
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just below, and who both owed to Broadfoot their selection 
for civil employment. Lake became one of his Assistants ; 
Bdwardes was not appointed till after the first Sikh war, as 
there was no vacancy before. Mr. R. N. Cust, who was 
Broadfoot’s Personal Assistant and lived in the house with 
him, has remarked: ‘Nain Sukh, the faithful servant, was 
major-domo; all his friends and guests are dead except 
Saunders Abbott and me.’ § 

The news from Lahore towards the end of May is inte- 
resting to a student of Asiatic methods of intrigue. The 
Rani, haying apparently begun to tire of Raja Lal Singh, ap- 
peared disposed to favour her brother Sardar Jawahir Singh’s 
pretensions to guide the policy of the Stata. Raja Gulab Singh 
sided first with one, and then with the other; on which Lal 
Singh, becoming discontented, absented himself from Darbar 
for some days, and held meetings in his own house with others 
who were similarly dissatisfied. Gulab Singh availed himself 
of this defection with much adroitness, and turned the cir- 
cumstance to his own account. 

About the same time there was a severe outbreak of 
cholera in the Punjab, and it spread by degrees to our pro- 
vinecs. It is open to question whether we are now much better 
informed as to the nature of this discase, or more able to treat 
it successfully, than we were then. The Governor-General, 
in expressing his anxiety lest it might spread, based his hope 
for its arrest on ‘atmospheric influences which seem, under 
Providence, to affect this mysterious disease.’ 

One result of the outbreak was to do that which the Darbar 
could not effect ; namely, to restrain the turbulence of the army. 
As a native correspondent graphically described it to Broad- 
foot, ‘ the soldiers have become as sheep, and the fear of God 
is before their eyes; on account of the cholera they now 
commit no violence.’ 

The Darbar wished to destroy Peshora Singh, and went 
as a body to the troops to make the proposal. The panchayats 
told them that the matter was one for the Khalsa to deal 
with, and wholly beyond their province. Jawahir Singh, 


®* Memorandum by My. Cust. Most Col. H. Yule, C.B., also was an oc- 
of the guests are now (1887) dead, but casional guest, and there may bo 
not all; Sir J. C. Brown, for example. — others. 
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anxious for the measure, entreated, argued, and expostulated ; 
but in vain. They said that they would be treated as in- 
famous for the murder; as Court’s brigade, known as tho 
Gurumar, were for slaying Baba Bir Singh, the punishment 
for which was now manifest in the special severity of their 
losses from cholera. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
1845. 


Sir H. Hardinge to Lord Ellenborough: Punjab news—Complimentary Ictter 
from the Governor-Genoral—Governor-Goneral’s presence on the Frontier — 
Lotter to Sir Il. Mardinge: roviow of the situation—Sir TH, Hardinge to Lord 
IMonborough—Disorganisation in Lahore—Precautionary arrangements— 
Sikh warlike preparations—Peshora Singh seizes Attock——Disturbance at 
Anandpur Makhowal—My. Clerk’s memorandum referred to Agent—His 
roply—Sir IL Hardinge to Lord Eilenborough—Torbearance carried to the 
verge of danger—Gulab Singh’s proposals: rejected. 


Trm following extract from Sir H. Hardinge’s letter to Lord 
Ellenborough contains an epitome of Punjab news up to the 
end of May. 1+ will be observed that Sir Henry then seemed 
to consider Gulab Singh as concerned in the murder of his 
nephew Hira Singh; and his conduct at the Darbar appeared 
to justify this view. Yet it must be recollected that such a 
scene in an Oriental Court would not, unsupported by other 
and much more trustworthy evidence than letters, be held 
to establish the charge. 

If it were shown, for example, that Hira Singh had been 
seriously plotting to murder or plunder Gulab Singh; or that 
he was in any way more a hindrance than an advantage to 
his uncle’s schemes, and at all likely to be dangerous ; then 
Gulab Singh would have compassed his destruction without 
remorse. 

In the absence of a strong motive of this kind, it may por- 
haps be safe not to assume his participation in the crime. 

Amongst the papers describing the events of the time, in 
allusion to the accusation by the Rani, there is a note by 
Broadfoot to the effect that he considered there was no truth 
init. The news brought one day might favour the presump- 
tion of the Raja’s mnocence, whilst that of the next day might 
appear conclusive of his guilt. 
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Calcutta: Juno 8, 1845, 

My dear Lord Eenborough,—At Lahore, Jowahir Singh, the 
drunkard, has been proclaimed Wuzzeer ; Golab Singh in alliance 
with him, and against his rival, Lal Singh. The Ranee has recently 
taken a younger Jover into favour; aud the army and the Khalsa, 
not choosing to be governed by a Rajpoot whom they foar, have 
preferred the brutal Sirdar to the ablo Rajpoot ; but he, Golab Singh, 
ig steeped m crime. The other day, in Durbar, the Raneo told him 
to his faco that le had advised the death of his nephew, Heera Singh. 
Ho wished to qualify the statement, whon she stopped him by saying, 
‘T have the correspondence, and will produce it if you deny the fact.’ 
He at once gaye in. 

The fords arc impassablo, and these intrigues will bo confined 
to the Punjab, The brigades from Peshawur and Cashmeer have 
marched on Lahore, stating that they have not boon relieved in their 
propor turn; and the troops at Laliore seem disposed to adopt two 
different parties ; the majority [support] Maharaja Dulcep Singh, and 
the smaller portion Peshora Singh, against whom a brigade was 
about to advance, but would not move without money. It appears 
by Broadfoot’s reports to bo true, that at one moment the plan of 
tho Raneo was to have urged the troops to move against the English, 
to force our interference, to disavew the act of the troops, and to 
trust that we should restore their Government, after we had destroyed 
their army, on tho basis of Lord Auckland’s subsidiary arrangement 

of 1841. 


H. Hanrvinan. 


from Capt. Nicolson’s diary it appears that cholera 
crossed the river, and appearcd in the town of Firozpur, on 
June 5. 

On the 7th it is recorded that Broadfoot had a bad fall 
from his horse. This would very probably complicate the ill- 
ness from which he was suffering. Yet, though he docs not 
appear to have written much officially at this time, he was in 
constant private correspondence with Mr. Currie, the Foreign 
Secretary; extracts from his letters have been published in 
the papers presented to Parliament. They are mainly illus- 
trative of the riot and debauchery which prevailed at the 
Lahore Darbar, the details of which are unfit for publication. 

When Sir Henry Hardinge heard of Broadfoot’s fall from 
his horse, he wrote the following letter. It is valuable as 
showing the estimation in which Broadfoot’s services were 
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held by the person best qualified to judge of them; and also 
as a record of Sir Henry’s great kindness. The reccipt of 


-such a letter at such a time was probably more likely to con- 


tribute to recovery, than were the numcrous leeches which 
were applied, and which no doubt performed their duty to 
their own satisfaction. 

(Private.) : Calcutta: June 14, 1845, 


My dear Broadfoot,—TI have just now your note of the 4th, giving 
an account of your fall. I shall be on the stretch of anxiety till I 
hear from you. 

The fact is, I could not replace you. You have shown on every 
0 casion since your appointment great energy and promptitude of 
decision ; a true and steady judgment; ready and effective with 
your pen; and with such singleness of purpose and thorough sense 
of duty, that I feel I can rely upon a man who, come what may, at 
any time aud in any position, makes his sense of duty his ruling 
principle. 

The able manner in which you have conducted yourself is 
recognised at home as well as here; aud I am confident you will 
acquire as much reputation by your success in preventing a rup- 
ture, as if you were under more stirring times on the other side the 
Punjab. 

I waited till your first political campaign was over to express my 
satisfaction ; and I now cordially inform you that you mais eet 
my expectation. Pray take care of yourself, 

livery despatch from England inculeates a ‘sitio policy; and 
we must show that military men in the conduct of affairs usually 
transacted by civil officers, on which peace or war hangs by a 
slender thread, can be trusted for their prudence as safely as those 
who, in the event of war, would have no military reputation to 
gratify. 

A strong Sikh Government as onr advanced guard, occupying the 
five rivers between the Sutlege and the Indus, is a sound military 
and political arrangement. The advantage is evident, and British 
India, already overgrown, requires no addition by the appropriation 
of territory so long possessed by an ally whose interests have always 
been opposed to those of the British Government’s enemies. 

But if the indispensable condition of our forbearance be a Sikh 
Government; and if that, after a patient trial, be an impossibility, 
then the question resolves itself into a very narrow compass, 

If the ruling power in the Punjab cannot be Sikh, it must not 
be Mahommedan—in fact it must be Silh or British. 

The more we exercise ow power to maintain peace—if the last 
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alternative be war—tho more honourably we shall stand justified in 
the judgment of our countrymen, by the proof that wo have omitted 
no pains to prevent our ally’s catastrophe. 
Currie is unwell from a bilious attack. Again, pray take care of 
yourself, Yours &e. 
H, Harpinan, 


The Governor-General had felt for some time that the 
rapidity with which the scenes changed at Lahore, and the 
gravity of the issues involved, rendered his presence on the 
frontier desirable. He therefore, on June 16, drew out a 
minute for the consideration of his Council; in this, after 
reference to the pacific policy which had becn followed in spite 
of inconvenience and risk, he pointed out the danger enhanced 
by his absence from the frontier, and consequent incapacity 
to issue orders with sufficient promptitude. 

Tt appeared to him, ‘ therefore, to be expedient, as a means 
of averting risk, and of carrying our policy more securely 
into effect, that the Governor-General should, in the month 
of October next, proceed to the Upper Provinces,’! a proposal 
in which the Couneil concurred. 

In a letter home, dated June 28, Broadfoot thus described 
the fall from his horse already mentioned. 


Tn case the newspapers should copy from the Indian papers any 
accounts of an accident which lately befell me, I may mention that 
a horse lately fell with and on me. It was a bad fall, but Iam re- 
covering, or indeed recovered, from the worst effects of it. 

Otherwise I get on well. The work is very hard, and the respon- 
sibility great; but I have the satisfaction of finding Sir H. Har- 
dinge’s government as kind as Lord Ellenborough’s. Now, as I 
write I have received a letter from Sir Henry, so kind that but for its 
being marked private, I would have sent it to you, knowing the plea- 
sure it would give you. He tells me the authorities in England are 
also pleased. 


Broadfoot had apparently recommended some of his 
Assistants for promotion and increase of pay; it was as much 
part of his nature to recognise and express his obligation for 
able assistance and good work, as to condemn unsparingly idle- 
ness or incapacity. Conduct which he considered to be in 
any way mean or contemptible, he could searcely forgive. 


1 Papers &c. printed Iebruary 26, 1846, p. 1, 
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Mr. Currie wrote on the subject as follows : 

Juno 28, 1845. 

Sir H, Hardingo has every disposition to increase Mill’s salary, 
and I think it will be done; but we must try and keep all according 
torule, Ihave written to-day to Thomason about Abbott, and when 
I get his answer I will write to you again. 

Cust will have to wait a little while, I suspect; I have sent to 
tho Bengal Government for a noto of tho salarics of his contempo- 
ravies. Sir IH, Hardinge is personally very well disposed to do any- 
thing for Cust, but the Council did uot scem favonrable yesterday 
to an immediato increase to his allowances. Te will, in the end 
-—-I mean in the conrso of a very few years, which I sincerely hope 
will not be the end of his career—give all his contemporaries the 
go-by.? 


On the same date Broadfoot wrote to My. Hardinge, the 
Governor-General’s private secretary, to say that he would 
reply to the very kind letter of the 14th as soon as he possibly 
could ; and asked him to explain, in case of delay, that it was 
caused by the necessity for investigating and remedying dis- 
orders of some standing, which were now becoming scrious 
‘at Anundpore Makhowal, on the Upper Sutlege, a sort of 
Holy City, where our relations with Lahore are ill settled and 
very unsatisfactory. They are fighting among themsclves, 
and every Sikh from the Jumna to the Jhelum is becoming 
excited about it, so it must be stopped at once.’ 


Thiave nearly recovered from the outward effects of the fall I had ; 
the inward effects are also gone, except the worst, that of the head; 


2 Mr. Robert Needham Cust, late 
B.C.S., LL.D. &., son of the Hon. 
and Rey. H. C. Cust, Canon of Wind- 
sor, was educated at Eton and Huiley- 
bury. He went out to India in 1843 
and returned in 1867, during which 
period he held, to tho public adyan- 
tage, many most important appoint- 
ments. He first greatly distinguished 
himself as 2 linguist in Caleutta; was 
appointed Assistant Agent to the Go- 
yernor-General, North-West Frontier, 
1s44; Under-Seeretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign Department, 
1846 ; Deputy Commissioner, Hoshi- 
arpur, 1846; Ambéla, 1849; Joint 


Magistrato of Bonaros, 1852; Com- 
missioner of Lahore, 1858; Financial 
Comunissioner, Punjab, 1861; Judicial 
Commissioner, 1862; Member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1864; 
Acting Secretary to Government of 
India in the Home Department, 1865; 
and in the same year was appointed 
Member of the Board of Revenue, 
North-West Provinees. For his ser- 
vices during the first Sikh war he was 
twice mentioned by tho Governor- 
General; sce despatch to the Seceret 
Committee, dated December 81, 1845, 
and General Order, dated I'cbruary 14, 
1846. Papers &c, pp. 28 and 74. 
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but that is daily diminishing, and will, I hope, soon disappear. 
am not, however, quite out of the wood yet. 

Cholera, I grieve to say, has reached Loodeeana. It is very bad 
in our Malwa.’ All we can do is donc, and the Agra Government is 
helping manfully. I hope the rains will stop it, for it las como in 
and been most violent with the heat, which has been unusually great, 


That day Broadfoot wrote the following letter to the 
Governor-General : 

Simla: June 29, 1845. 

My dear Sir,—The rains of the last week and mistakes of tho dawk 
have delayed the arrival of your letter of the 14th. 

For its great kindness J am wholly unable to express my grati- 
tude, and I shall not therefore make the attempt, trusting you will 
not on that account think that I feel it the less deeply. It will 
be an additional incentive to exertion on my part, and I only wish 
I could hope to make my future services more worthy than they have 
hitherto been, of the indulgence and encouragement with which you 
have received them. 

T have recovered from the worst effects of the fall more rapidly 
and perfectly than the doctors predicted ; and am in hopes that every 
trace of them will have disappeared by the cold season, especially if 
the state of affairs should allow me to remain in the hills a month 
or two after the rains. 

If I may be excused the presumption of saying so, I entirely con- 
cur in your view of our relations with Lahore. A strong Sikh Govern- 
ment such as that of Runjeet Singh, truly independent, yet bound 
to us by community of interest and mutual confidence, is the best 
of all frontiers for us, towards the great ocean of Mahomedanism 
between India and Hurope ; butit must be Sikh and it must be strong, 
or we must be in the Punjab ourselves. I can see no safc middle 
course. Yet in former days I have heard two such middle courscs 
indicated by men for whose opinions I have great respect—a Dogra 
Government, or a subsidiary Government controlled by the Governor- 
General’s Agent as Envoy or Resident at Lahore. But no Dogra 
Government could stand unless supported by us or by the Mahomedans 
of the West and North. In the former caso it would be virtually 
subsidiary, in the latter its sympathies and interests would be opposed 
to ours. In a subsidiary Government, again, we should haye in 
reality ourselyes to maintain the frontier now defended by the Sikhs, 
with the additional burden of a Government to uphold against its 
subjects, while we should not have tle resources of the country to 


* Malwa, the country between the term included the cis-Sutloj Protected 
Sutlej and Jumnvis referred to, The States. 
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work with, and above all, instead of tho strength arising from our good 
government, placed side by side with Mahomedan anarchy, we should 
appear as the authors and supporters of the most degrading and un- 
popular of all the forms of Asiatic misrule. 

I do not say that circumstances may not arise forcing such a 
course on us as the least evil at the moment: what has been, may 
be again; but still it would, I think, be an evil, and one to be by 
every proper means avoided. 

I wish I could say I see any good prospect of a strong Sikh 
Government being formed. The despatches, which I hope to forward 
this week, will show improvement, both in the intcrnal state of the 
Punjab and in their relations with us, but it would be a delusion to 
say that I look for any such change as would restore the prosperity 
and security of both sides of the frontier, and render it safe to lay aside 
our present state of armed observation. 

In Lahore there is little change worth reporting. A detachment 
sent against the widow of Soochet Singh has, it is believed, expelled 
her from her fort and property. She went towards Jummoo on the 
night of the 20th inst., but this will bo referred to in an early official 
despatch. 

Allow me, my dear sir, to repeat that I feel most sensibly all your 
kindness, and to subscribe myself, 

Your most faithful and obedient serva nt, 
G. Broaproor. 


The next letter from which extracts are made, refers, as is 
shown by the date, to the Lahore news of June. 


Caleutta: July 2, 1845. 

My dear Lord Elenborough, . .. As usual, I have to report 
that affairs are as unsettled as ever in the Punjab. Intrigues 
and dissensions amongst tlie chiefs, and amongst the troops the same 
mutinous success in controlling the Government. The punchayet 
system, by its well-organised power, founded upon the customs of 
the people in their villages, will endure longer than the Govern- 
ment, and offers so complete an obstacle to any amelioration in the 
state of the Government that it is hopeless to expect improvement. 

The Ranee is profligate and promiscuous as ever in her amours, 
which in a late instance gave rise to the scandal of her being robbed 
of jewels to the value of a lac,* which the fortunate youth succeeded 
in escaping with. On the occasion of the reconciliation of her 
brother the drunkard with her friend Lal Singh, she marked her 
satisfaction by sending a slaye girl to each, bidding them do honow 

‘A lakh of rupees is, at par, equal to 10,0000. 
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to her present! The Wuazeer is frequently so drunk that le can- 
not attend the Durbar, and Golab Singh as a Rajpoot is so mistrusted 
by the Sikhs that his influence will never be equal to Heeva Singh's, 
whose assassination it is now proved he had recommended. 

We are to be pressed to relinqnish the treasnre at Ferozpoor ; 
but Soochet Singh’s widow will not give her consent, and no demand 
has yet been made. 

The army under Matub® Singh was bribed to move to Sealkote 
against Peshora Singh, who had revived his pretensions to the 
Guddee.® After four assaults they took the town, Peshora Singli 
being shut up in the castle. The punchayets of tho army at Lahore 
met on June 4 and prohibited the general or tho troops from molest- 
ing Peshora Singh. Te showed great personal courage, and is a 
favourite with the troops, who wish to preserve him to play him off 
against Duleep Singh. The general was obliged to obey, and to 
report to the punchayets that he had done so. 

The next day (the 5th) the punchayets proceeded to the Durbar 
to remonstrate against so incapable and profligate a minister as 
Jowahir Singh. He was too drunk to appear, and aftor threatening 
the Ranee to substitute Peshora Singh for her son, they retired. 
These are the scenes which are of daily occurrence. 

The cholera has destroyed about 5,000 of the Sikh army, and 
rather a larger proportion of the town of Lahore.? At Ferozpoor 
it has subsided in the town, where few cascs of death had occurred. 
On June 20 it attacked the 62nd Queen’s, and six men had dicd. 
The thermometer was then ranging from 98° to 105° in the officers’ 
bungalows. However, the rains had begun to set in, and we trust 
our cantomments will escape. The native troops Lad not suffered. 

Ihave made arrangements for going up the country the latter 
endof September. Maddock delighted to be President, and resident 
in the Government House. You know both A and B and C, and 
aro well aware, when any great emergency arises, of the value 
of the aid I shall receive. In health I am better than last year, 
and the business, though very heavy, has become more familiar. 

We have horsed 6 field batteries of 9-pounders with 180 horses 
instead of 90; and by means of elephants on the line of march, 
and horses or bullocks in action, we shall be able to convert the 
iron 12-pounders into ficld guns. Twenty-four pieces of heavy 
ordnance will be drawn by elephants, and we shall have 600 elephants 
beyond Agra before October, with very little additional expense ; 50 
at Barrackpore were really doing nothing, and so on af various 

5 Mahtib Singh. disease were Sardar Sham Singh, 


® Gaddi,a cushion, ascat,athrone. Atariwela, and Raja Lal Singh: both 
7 Amongst others attacked by this recovered, 
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stations. Tho whole of tho cavalry and artillery aro now complete 
in horses, with 700 spare horses from tho Gulf taken from the 
Bombay and Madras remounts; we shall have 1,200 from the studs 
in reserve, and 1,000 from Australia; but these 2,200 horses can be 
of little use till the autumn of 1846. We have no difficulty in pro- 
curing supplies of grain, haying always twenty days in advance at 
the frontier stations; and in the event of a forward movement, 
Lieut-Col. Parsons pledges himself that there shall be no deficiency. 
Tho roads have beon repaired, and as far as preparations can go 
unattended with expense, we are in a very good state. 
H, Hanpinaz. 


The plots and intrigues at Lahore continued in full force. 
Raja Lal Singh and Sardar Jawahir Singh arranged to 
assassinate Raja Gulab Singh; but the latter, suspicious of 
their design, discovered it by means of some of his most trusted 
followers, who, by his orders, pretended treachery and obtained 
admission to the plot. Next, Jawahir Singh found out that his 
sister the Rani had all but consented to his assassination in 
order that her lover, again in favour, might be made Wazir. 
The only gainer in all these transactions was Gulab Singh ; 
he lost nothing, and the course of his counterplot, too long to 
be here detailed, whereby he ruined two bitter and formidable 
enemies by the agency of a third, was considered to raise his 
reputation for wisdom and good fortune, and to entitle him to 
the public confidence. 

On their part the Sikhs were not idle regarding warlike 
preparations. The Agent reported that by the next cold 
weather their army would be, as regarded material, more 
efficient than it had been for years. He also stated that 
these preparations were ‘ undoubtedly made with reference to 
possible collision with us;’ but at the same time the reports 
showed that the Darbar’s suspicion of the British was some- 
what allayed. 

Soon, however, Jawahir Singh, whose animosity appeared 
to be inflamed by his intemperance, showed a disposition to 
quarrel. He encouraged the protected chiefs to oppose the 
Agent's efforts to preserve or restore tranquillity in disturbed 
districts. He accused the Vakils of treachery, and ordered 
the confiseation of their jagirs and their recall, without appoint- 
ing successors. 
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The imminent danger with which this was fraught made 
even the Valils’ enemies and rivals join in entreating the 
Sardar to suspend the execution of his order; but before it 
could be carried into cffect, another change occurred. 

The troops which had recently arrived from Kashmir, 
Hazara, and Peshawar, combined to refuse their pay, and 
declined to avail themselves of leave to disperse to their homes. 
The Sardar, who was so drunk that the threats of the troops 
were disregarded, was sobered and plunged into terror by 
news which arrived that day. 

‘Peshora Singh, proceeding towards the Sutlej, and there 
depositing his family, went secretly across the Punjab to the 
Indus, and, on the night of July 14, came with seven followers 
to the gate of the fort of Attock.’ On the wicket being opened 
he and his men, having killed the sentry, surprised and 
destroyed the gate guard, which consisted of thirty-two men 
under two officers; he then went straight to the upper fort, 
and found ‘the garrison so panic-stricken that they consented 
to lay down their arms, and quit the fort on the instant. 

‘No sooner were they outside than Peshora Singh called 
on the people of the town and neighbourhood to join him ; and 
early next day he was at tho head of a thousand men.’ He 
increased the number of his followers, and issued orders to the 
chiefs and village communities from the Jhelum to the Khai- 
bar, in which he declared his accession to the throne of Ranjit 
Singh, and required their allegiance. 

Sardar Jawahir Singh wrote to every neighbouring governor 
to move at once against Peshora Singh. He wholly changed 
his tone towards the British, and abstained from interference 
with the affairs of the Protected States. The troops expressed 
unbounded admiration of Peshora Singh’s gallant enterprise, 
and said that he must, in truth, be a son of Ranjit Singh. 
Gulab Singh took advantage of the terror prevailing at the 
Darbar to obtain permission to retwmn to Jammu. 

When the report of these events was received in England, 
the Government anticipated much advantage from Sir Henry 
Hardinge’s contemplated visit to the frontier, as he would then 
be in a position to act with promptitude should the necossity 
arise. They further remarked that if the Sikh Government, 
could take a sound view of matters and discern their truc 
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interests, they could not fail to sec that the best, if not the 
only, chance of maintaining the unity of their dominions was 
‘the cessation of their own miserable fends, and a perfect 
reliance upon the honour, good faith, and power of the British 
Government.’ 

Tho disturbance ab Anandpur Makhowal has already been 
mentioned. An arrangement for the management of the 
Sodhis, the proprietors of the town, a family of priests who 
claim descent from Gurn Ram Dis, had been made by Wade 
in concert with the Darbar. Mr. Clerk had adhered to this, 
and had, in accordance with it, settled some disputes as to 
inheritance. ‘This arrangement had been set aside just before 
Broadfoot was made Agent, with the result that disturbances 
soon arose. The people were rapidly getting excited, and it 
became neeessary to act. Broadfoot sent an Amin or Com- 
missioner to forbid hostilities, and to desire both parties to 
disarm till the Darbar, in concert with us, should settle the 
matter. Jawahir Singh, the wazir, being drunk and quarrel- 
some, sent an order to his agents al Anandpur to expel the 
Amin, who, having unfortunately become alarmed, took refuge 
in Bildspur. This complicated matters; and, owing to the 
unfriendly temper of the Darbar, was likely to he considered 
a triumph. A somewhat similar case having ocenrred in 
Mr. Glerk’s time, Broadfoot followed closely the course then 
taken ; the difference being that he decided to act with greater 
mildness for two principal reasons, which he thus recorded : 


ist. The season is unfavourable for moving troops to enforce 
orders. 2nd. The effect of acting as Clerk used to act, and as I 
used to act, would now be different. Instead of the chances being 
that it would end the business as in the case of the Sowars, the 
chances are it would lead to resistance and consequent petty hos- 
tilities, ending in war at a time when we might not be exactly 
ready. The causes of this change are, a persuasion which lias arisen 
at Lahore, and here also, i.c. among natives, that Sir H. Hardinge 
hag not the confidence of the authorities at liomo; or rather that 
he has it not to the extent enjoyed by his predecessors, and conse- 
quently that he has not their powers, As soon as I began to suspect 
this was their belief, I acted accordingly... . 


8 Knhlir, Bilaspur; one of the — intendenec of the Punjab Government. 
hill sintes under the political super- (Hunter’s Ineperiad Gazeticer.) 
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Letters from Ventura had ‘ confirmed their belicf that the 
real power is no longer in Calcutta, and that the Governor- 
General cannot act as to them till the instructions or Agent 
from Jingland shall arrive for his guidance.’ 


You know natives, and how they look if possible beyond the 
power in immediate control with them to a higher, whom they hope 
fo cajole; and you will not wonder that I have thus acted with 
double caution in this matter, and’that I am far from sanguine that 
it may not lead at no distant time to grave results. Tor, though I 
may spin out time by reference to you, no long period can pass 
without our asserting our jurisdiction: the expulsion of an Ameen 
never occurred before, unless it may have done so in Richmond's 
_ time; and if the processes of our courts, such as they are, are not 
protected, we must resign the government. 

Goolab Singh and the Vakeels, also sharing in the above belief, 
would gladly see Jowahir Singh ruined by a collision with us, which 
they think cannot involve the Punjab. Others, as Deewan Deenn- 
nath, profiting only by the favour of the moment, flatter Jowahir 
Singh’s prejudices against us, seeing that in their opinion they can- 
not lead to anything serious for the present. One man alone, 
Fakeer Azcezooddeen, and perhaps also Bhai Ram Singh, will see 
tle danger of not yielding at once and completely, and on their 
weight will depend the result. A week or ten days will show it.? 


During the earlier part of August, the reports by the Agent 
to the Foreign Secretary showed that the Lahore Darbar con- 
tinued its career of profligacy and debauch. 

In reporting to the English Government, the Governor- 
General remarked that the extracts ‘cannot fail to impress 
upon you the almost hopeless expectation of any immediate or 
permanent improvement in the condition of a state whose rulers 
abandon themselves to such open and disgusting debauchery, 
unredeemed by any of those statesmanlike qualities which 
distinguished the Government of the Maharaja Runjeet Singh.’ 


We deem it to be essential for a just understanding of the 
actual condition of the Lahore Government, that these details 
should be reported; they tend to show the unsatisfactory nature of 
that Government, and that our relations with a court thus con- 
stituted and an army solely governed by punchayets, must be in a 
very precarious state. 

9 Tixtracts from a letter from Major Broadfoot to Mr. Currie, dated Simla, 


August 1, 1845, 
a's 
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We aro determined to maintain the pacific course of policy which 
we have hitherto pursued to the utmost extent of conciliation and 
forbearance.! 


The extracts referred to are printed as inclosures to this 
letter, and it is unnceessary to reproduce them, Briefly they 
report Sardar Jawahir Singh as generally drunk and quaryrel- 
some, neglectful of business, and disposed to send the Sikh 
army against us, in order to divert: its attention from him- 
self. The Agent remarked it was essential that the Govern- 
ment should know the exact truth, but that in telling it there 
would be difficulty in avoiding details unfit for the decency of a 
despatch. The Rani’s mind had become seriously affected by 
her profligacy ; from being clever and lively, she had become 
stupid and imbecile. One of the Agent’s letters of remon- 
strance arrived before the effects of a debauch were gone; its 
contents were such as to sober the rioters for the moment, and 
an answer was promised. But after a day’s sobriety, in com- 
peusation for so unusual a restraint, the Sardar and his low 
favourites, each supplied with a bottle of brandy, set out on 
an excursion. They returned drunk, and in place of replying 
to the letter, sent for dancing girls; and Jawahir Singh, emn- 
lating the worst traditions of Rome in its decline, dressed him- 
self as a dancing girl, and danced with the rest. 

Early in August, Sir H. Hardinge referred 1» memorandum 
by Mr. Clerk, on various matters connected with our relations 
to the Lahore State, to the Agent for remarks. The note 
forwarding it, from which the following extracts are made, 
is dated August 14, 1845. 


I am so excessively pressed by quarrels between Outram and 
Napier &c. &c. that T have dictated to my son my observations on 
a memorandum of Mr. Clerk’s, which Lord Ripon sent to me. I 
send you the memorandum confidentially, and shall be glad to have 
your comments upon it addressed to me. 

If, unhappily, we cannot bolster up a Sikh Government, we 
must, by the most frank, loyal, and intelhgible conduct, distinctly 
prove that forbearance had been exhausted. 

Let us be accused of erring on the side of moderation, [or even | 


1 extract, Governor-General in Papers ce, printed February 26, 1846. 
Council to the Seerct Committee, *In the original the word is 
No. 70, datcd September 6, 1945. — illegible. 
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of timid reluctance to draw the sword ; but if we are forced into war, 
lot the rupture be caused by some prominent aggressive act. An 
offence to our dignity offered by a weaker Power would uot be 
ground broad enough to occupy ; and in order that our moderation 
may not mislead the Durbar, we must speak and write very plainly. 


In his comments on Mr. Clerk’s memorandum, the 
Governor-General mentioned that he was disposed to think it 
had been written without recent accurate information. 

The statc of affairs at Lahore was very different in 1845 from 
what if had been in Maharaja Sher Singh’s time, when Mr. 
Clerk was intimately acquainted with it. Then the army was 
reasonably obedient, now it was wholly insubordinate, and the 
existing government was merely nominal. Hence the position 
of affairs now was more critical than in Mr. Clerk’s time. 

The Governor-General expressed an opinion adverse to what 
appeared to be Mr. Clerk’s views of the relative rights and 
power exercised by the Indian and Sikh Governments in the 
cis-Sutle} estates. 

It is unnecessary to reproduce Major Broadfoot’s notes on 
Mr. Clerk’s memorandum, but the following is the reply to 
the Governor-General’s letter just quoted : 

Simla: August 29, 1845, 

My dear Sir,—I have, as directed, answered Mr, Clerk’s memo- 
randum, as far as I could when not seeing clearly the object and 
drift of the document to be answered; but I shall not bo able to 
copy out the paper for transmission by this post. 

The principles laid down in your note for our dealings with 
Lahore are entirely those by which I have most anxiously endea- 
vowred to guide my course. That in every detail I have suecceded, 
it would be presumptuous to hope; nay, J must not be surprised if 
you, on reviewing the whole undisturbed, as I have necessarily been, 
by the bewildering whirl of intrigue and ever varying cabal with 
which I am in constant contact, should find my failures far out- 
number my successes. Still Lam not without lope that you will 
see at the bottom of all I have done, or forborne to do, the very prin- 
ciples you have laid down, however defective or erroneous judgment 
may have prevented the details from conforming to them. 

The next letter from the Durbar, whatever its tenor, will enable 
me to report fully on all our late discussions and the present state 
of the Durbar. If the letter be satisfactory, the long and danger- 
ous delay will prevent my merely reporting that there have been 

x 2 
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differences now arranged. If unsatisfactory, I mean to inform the 
Durbar that, not being empowered to acknowledge anything short 
of the subordination on this side of the Sutlej in force throughout 
Runjeet Singh’s reign, and, indeed, up to the present Maharaja's 
accession, I must submit the whole to you. 

I had, with this view, roughly sketched a report on our relations, 
of which I had lately resolved to suppress the greater part as snper- 
fluous, I shall now, however, complete and enlarge it, on the very 
ill-understood points on which Mr. Clerk’s unprecise language may 
raise doubts, which I cannot conceive he shares, though I admit 
his paper has much surprised me; for though Mr. Currie once 
pointed out to me some strange language in one of Mr. Clerk’s 
letters to Mr. Thomas Metcalfe, yet I ascribed it to the heat of 
controversy between men whose personal interests and feelings had 
jostled, and not to the possibility of Mr. Clerk holding an opinion 
I cannot but look on as preposterous in anyone conversant with 
the facts of our connection with Lahore. 

‘rom Mr. Hardinge’s letter I gather that a despatch may be 
expected from England on the subject of our cis-Sutle} relations 
with Lahore. Ido not think you will find it difficult to clear np 
any obscurity attending them; but I shall in the mean time look 
more and more to the subject, lest I should be called on by you for 
an opinion. 

In all the existing discussions there is not one, I think, which 
can be called a case of offence to our dignity. The Durbar would 
not answer your letter, thongh merely complimentary, for a long 
time ; nor at all till foolishly solicited, nay entreated to do so, by 
our native agent. This indiscretion of his put mto such jeopardy the 
quiet settlement of other matters, by confirming their belief in your 
being restricted in power, that to remedy the error became indis- 
pensable. At the same time I wished to avoid this matter being 
made a subject of contest. I reprimanded our agent, therefore, 
for his folly, and gave a copy of the reprimand to the Lahore 
Vukeel. 

At the same time I told him that an answor so given might be 
fairly declined, but that, as its terms were friendly, I would keep it 
back for a time, to see if the Durbar would explain the improper 
conduct of its servants, so that I might not have to report in for- 
warding it that the acts of the Durbar contradicted their language. 
This gave one more argument to the moderate party. Tho Durbar 
has finally made partial reparation in one caso, but without aban- 
doning the implication of non-subjection. .. . 

I took advantage of some inaccuracies, real or apparent, and an 
unusual mode of transmission, to submit their letter a second time 
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for their consideration, warning them that I could only act on the 
rules in force in Runjeet Singh’s time; and I told tho Vakeel that 
reference to you now alone remained, Their answer will arrive by 
the first or second proximo if it comes at all, and then I shall send 
down the whole correspondence. 

The acts of which I have complained aro only parts of a system, 
and I have dwelt only on one or two glaring cases, where the Maha- 
raja’s orders have either been openly alleged, or are well known to 
exist, and where the actors have been men of some mark, though not 
of the highest rank. 

The points in dispute are two: Ist, the right to cross the Sutlej 
without permission—i.e. the question settled when the Sowarscrossed, 
and never doubted before that; and 2nd, exemption is claimed, or 
rather assumed, from the jurisdiction of my court, and consequently 
from that of the Government of India, for the Maharaja's cis-Sutlej 
subjects and estates ; an exemption which has never existed up to this 
date, and which was never claimed till Pundit Julla, with partial 
success, did so in Col. Richmond’s time. 

These are points of nearly the highest weight, but they are of 
less consequence than others which must either in writing, or when 
you come up, be laid before you. Their frequent avowal in Durbar, 
and their causing such avowal to be made known indirectly to me, 
is a menace of their ability and desire to seduce from their allegiance 
the other Sikh chiefs and our nativearmy. The very naming of such 
things with impunity for any length of time is unsafe, seeing the posi- 
tion now held in the State by their army. 

On these points, however, I have thought it most prudent to say 
nothing to them ; to appear to treat them with contempt; and the 
reference to you will be solely as to the other points, of which 
a satisfactory adjustment would go far for the present, and only 
for the present, to settle the minds both of the chiefs and of our 
soldiery. 

The forbearance shown has been carried to the verge of danger. 
It so deceived some of the petty chiefs, that I have had to take 
strong measures with them. I need not tell you they are as a class 
dissipated, reckless, and ignorant beyond any other similar class in 
India. 

At the same time I have warned the Durbar and the chiefs not 
to be misled by this forbearance, which proceeds only from your 
remembrance of the long friendship of Runjeet Singh, and your 
compassion for the tender years of the Maharaja, but cannot go 
on for ever, 

I have spoken fully, freely, and so plainly that they are angry 
at it. I never laid aside the customary style to the Maharaja even 
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when speaking most plainly; but I Jeft them no excuse of misin- 
formation from evil counsels, for I referred them to Runjeet Singh’s 
time, nnd even sent them copies of his letters, causing the Vakeel 
to read the originals, and I carnestly recommended abstinonce from 
the danger of departing from the ancientrules, to whieh the late 
events tended. 

This course is unusual, and apt to make us seem too anxious 
for a settlement by peaccablo means; but I adopted it on mature 
reflection, from the very motives you have laid down for my 
guidance. 

With respect to Peshawur, the intriguo which makes most pro- 
gress, though slow, is not to give it to Dost Mahomed, but to his 
brother, Sooltan Mahomed Khan, now at Lahore, as a nominal 
vassal of that state. It is a difference in name only; that is, it is 
open to every objection to which possession by Dost Mahomed is 
open ; but in that, as in other cases, a vigorous effort will be made 
to accomplish it before we invade, or at least before we conquer, in 
order that it may be for us the status quo. This will give you a 
key to much going on in the Punjab. I agree with you that for us 
to suffer a Burukzye power at Peshawur, with us at Lahore, would be 
most impolitic. 

It is post hour, and I must defer writing on somo other parts of 
Mr. Hardinge’s letter till to-morrow. 

Believe me &e. 
G. Broaproor. 


The next extracts are from Sir H. Hardinge’s letter to Lord 
Kllenborough ; in them news already given is repeated, but 
special interest must be attached to any epitome of news from 
the pen of the Governor-General. 


(Extracts.) Barrackpore; August 18, 1845. 
My dear Lord TYlenborough,—Many thanks for the sword and 
pistol ; they are both very effective weapons. 


Mr. Clerk has either talked or written about lis coming out to 
superintend the Punjab affairs. I did not answer your messages, 
saying ‘he was ready to come out whenever I expressed a wish,’ be- 
causo I did not think it necessary that he should supersede Broad- 
foot, and place himself as a provisional member of Council in the 
position of superseding the Governor-General himself on this thie 
great oe of the uae 


Bech Singh tin taken Attock, and has offered Peshawur to 
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the Afghans in consideration of their support. I consider Peshawur 
of vital importance in a military and political point of view. It is 
170 miles from Cabul, and would give the Afghans a depét for 
aggressive operations against the Punjab, and the possession of 
both banks of the Indus by Afghans and Mahommedans would 
greatly inerease the difficulties of the defence of Sind, the Afghans 
stretching their reconquest of territory from Peshawur to Mooltan, 
and thence to Sukkur &c. 

In a political point of view the reoccupation of Peshawur and 
the banks of the Indus by Afghans would be a disgrace in the eye 
of the natives of the Kast, who recollect that Capt. Burnes left Cabul 
because Lord Auckland would not take a line respecting Peshawur 
adverse to the interests of Runjeet Singh, and that the Afghan war 
was the consequence. 

T am convinced the truest policy for India is to have a strong 
Sikh Government in the Punjab. If this cannot be effected, we 
cannot tolerate Afghan or Mahommedan reoecupation. The Punjab 
must be Sikh or British, I go up on September 20. Every effort 
will be nade to bolster up a Sikh Government, and not to draw the 
sword. ... liver &e. 

H. Harpiner. 


In the course of a careful examination of correspondence 
regarding our relations with the Lahore Darbar, only two in- 
stances have been found in which the Government of India 
did not altogether approve of the course followed by the Agent ; 
and as numerous occasions on which unqualified approval was 
expressed have been recorded, it is proper that mention of 
these should not be omitted ; otherwise, they are not of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve record. 

One of these is just hinted at in Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
letter of August 14, when he remarked that an offence to our 
dignity would not constitute a sufficient casus belli. 

It appears that the Darbar in recent correspondence had 
departed from certain forms usual on such occasions ; and 
though this in itself may appear to Englishmen a very trivial 
matter, yet it is not so where Orientals are concerned. It is 
a case of what is known as ‘ trying it on.’ Completely com- 
prehending this, and considering that to resent it at oncc was 
likely to be the surest mcthod of preventing its recurrence, 
and of thereby removing a source of irritation, the Agent de- 
clined to receive tho letters till the usual mode of address was 
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adopted, and expressed his sense of the impropriety in plain 
terms. 

The Government of India considered that he had animad- 
verted rather more strongly than the occasion appeared to 
demand on some points which, however objectionable under 
ordinary circumstances, had better, in the present state of 
parties at Lahore, not have been treated as a matter of such 
serious importance. The Agent was accordingly warned not 
to be too sensitive in his communication with the Darbar and 
its officers. 

The other instance referred to was, that when reporting 
the usual Lahore news, Broadfoot referred incidentally in his 
letter to being occupied with much graver matters, about 
which he had not, at the time, collected sufficient information 
to warrant his writing an official report. Now, as nearly all 
matters affecting our relations with the Darbar were then 
sufficiently serious, or rather involved very serious issucs, the 
Governor-General naturally did not like to be told that the 
Agent was concerned with some especially grave cases, and 
at the same time to be kept in ignorance of their nature. 
The impropricty of this was pointed out; but before the letter 
from the Government of India was received, the desired report 
had been forwarded by the Agent, so that the correspondence 
was closed by his expression of regret that he had omitted, in 
the first instance, to indicate the nature of the cases to which 
he had referred. He added, however : 


Of one thing I feel considerable confidence, and it is this: that 
it will be found that the forbearance lately and still exercised with 
the Maharaja's Government is out of all comparison beyond what 
any example can be found, or indeed what would have been thought 
possible from the beginning of our cis-Sutlej relations with Runjeot 
Singh in 1808 down to the death of Shor Singh in 1848, that 
it has been carried to the verge of danger, and that this has been 
exercised declaredly from the motives now laid down in your letter 
for my guidance. 


When the report became current in the Punjab and the 
Protected States, that the English Government had forbidden 
the Government of India to declare war against the Sikhs 
without permission, the demeanour of the Darbar immediately. 
changed. 
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The question of Raja Suchet Singh’s treasure, which had 
been revived by the Vakils, when threatened by the most vio- 
lent party in the Darbar, was brought forward by Sardar 
Jawahir Singh. There is reason to believe that he wished to 
lay before the Agent the original unfortunate order regarding 
it, to denounce the whole subsequent conduct of the Goyern- 
ment of India as a breach of faith, and to threaten war if the 
terms in that document were not fulfilled. 

The Vakil? urged the Sardar to obtain renunciation of 
their claims on the treasure from Raja Suchet Singh’s widow, 
and from Raja Gulab Singh. ‘The latter, being in Lahore, was 
applied to, but answered that the British Government was no 
respecter of persons, and would place no value on his renun- 
ciation of a claim, as the widow was heiress. 

She, being absent, sent evasive answers or refusals. ‘This, 
however, presented no insuperable obstacle ; a forged renuncia- 
tion of her claims was prepared, and Gulab Singh was desired 
to sign if in token of its authenticity. He delayed, and asked 
permission to go to Jammu. His signature was made a con- 
dition. He wept, signed, and departed. He had, however, 
provided for this contingency, and did not sign the false deed 
until he had heard of the delivery of a letter from the widow 
to the Agent, requesting him on no account to part with the 
treasure. ‘Ihis he knew would neutralise the effect of tho 
forgery. The messenger delayed giving the letter to the Agent 
until Gulab Singh was safe in Jammu. 

A report reached Broad foot that the health of the Governor- 
General was not in a satisfactory state ; for, in writing to Mr. 
C. 8. Hardinge, after mentioning that Prince Waldemar * was 
fortunately prevented from going into Tibet by the people on 
the frontier, who refused supplies, he expressed great anxiety 
as to Sir Henry’s health. The bad effect his absence would 
have on the Punjab was noticed, as was also a rumour about 
Mr. Clerk, to the effect that he was about to take charge of our 
relations with Lahore. 

The report was considered to be unfounded, but it had 
done, and was doing, much mischief. 


4 On this occasion it was Ram travelled as Count Ravensburg, and 
Diil, Vakil at Tirozpur, not Kishen was accompanied by Counts Grueben 
Chand, who advised the Sardar. and Oriolla, and Dr. Hoffmeister, who 

' Prince Waldemar of Prussia — was killed at Firozshah. 
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The following extracts from a letter from Mr. Edwards, 
Under Secretary in the Foreign Department, refer to these 
matters : 

Calcutta: August 25, 1845, , 

My dear Broadfoot,—I have just received your two letters of the 
14th ; and as Currie is out of town and will not be back until late 
in the evening, I at once reply to your inquiry respecting the 
Governor-General’s health, although I trust your anxiety on this 
head will have been dissipated long ere this can reach you by Currie’s 
letters, which, as they contain no mention of the fact, would of 
course incline you to disbelieve it. 

Iam happy to say that Sir Henry is in perfect health, and as 
strong as when he first arrived. Some time since, before I returned 
from the Straits, he was, I believe, a little out of sorts, but he is 
now quite well again. I can easily imagine the mischief caused by 
any reports of the Coyernor-General’s failing health; but more 
especially by that of Clerk’s deputation by T.M.’s Govermnent to 
superintend Punjab affairs; the latter tending, as it so obviously 
does, not only to weaken your hands, but to lessen the influence of 
the Government. 


On the same date as that of this letter, Broadfoot re- 
ported the arrival of a messenger on behalf of Raja Gulab 
Singh, to request the protection of the Government of India. 
The Raja asserted that, having recently quitted the Darbar, 
he was convinced that war would be forced on the Iinglish, 
and could not be delayed beyond the approaching cold season. 
The messenger, in corroboration of his master’s opinion, said, 
‘I know it for certain, there will surely be war ; I myself have 
seen it.’ ® 

The Raja’s proposals were to raise the inhabitants of the 
hills against the Sikhs, and to transfer his allegiance to the 
British ; or to raise 40,000 or 50,000 men and destroy the 
Sikh army, and leave Lahore open to the British, who could 
then oceupy if without firing a shot. 

In return he stipulated for protection in the enjoyment of 
his possessions during his life; whilst Jammu and the neigh- 
bouring territories, with an income of 120,000. a year, were 
to be guaranteed to himself and his heirs for ever. And asa 
proof of sincerity he offered hostages. 

Broadfoot replicd that the messenger should have known 


» The words used were: ‘Yakin jinda jariy jang hunda; asi khud dekhiya,’ 
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that as friends or as enemies the English were sincere; that 
when forced into war, though they spared those who yielded 
and rewarded those who served them, yet they made war 
openly and fairly, trusting to God,’ and putting down their 
enemies by their own strength ; but he ought equally to have 
known that the English sought peace and justice, and never 
war till driven to it. Still less would they stoop to intrigue ; 
and to the Raja’s overtures no reply could be given. 

One of the results of the hostile feeling of the Darbar to 
the English was manifested in the Protected States ; difficulties 
hitherto unknown were raised as to forage from waste lands, 
and about giving other supplies for our troops. This was no 
doubt aggravated by a dry season, and by the increased num- 
bers of our force. The difficulty was overcome by the Vakils, 
who exerted themselves in a manner which elicited the Agent’s 
praise. 

With reference to the boats and bridge fittings which were 
being brought up the river, Broadfoot recommended that no 
concealment or mystery should be made about them. They 
formed part of our military equipment, and our soldicrs should 
be exercised in their usc, just as they were exercised in drill 
and in the use of their arms. 

6 « Tawakkul ba Khuda.’ 
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On September 8, Major Robert Leech, C.B., Assistant Agent 
at Ambala, died there, and Mr. R. N. Cust was sent down 
from Simla to take temporary charge of the district. 

Broadfoot reported to the Government of India, that the 
loss of Major Leech was at that moment the heaviest the 
Agency could sustain. He added: 


I lament his death as a public and private loss... . Major 
Leechs knowledge of their! languages sacred and colloquial, his 
fondness for the study of their literature, his tolerance of native 
customs and prejudices, his easy temper and kindness of manners, 
balanced by sufficient firmness, a very dispassionate judgment, 
good sense and diligence in business, qualified him in no ordinary 
degree for such a post at such a time, and makes his loss on public 
grounds severe. 


The following letter to the Private Secretary refers to 
Prince Waldemar of Prussia, who with his suite dined with 
the Agent about this time :? 

Simla: September 5, 1845, 

My dear Hardinge,—Poor Major Leech’s death has given me so 
much to do to-day, that I have only time to say that Prince Waldo- 


' Refers to the dialects spoken by the inhabitants of the country near tho 
hills, ? Mr. Cust’s memorandum. 
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mar has come in, and that Count Oriolla has been here to ask, on 
the part of the Prince, whether he should remain here or go on, 
his object bemg to see a Punjab war &c. My answer was, that I 
would be frank with him ; if the British Government could avoid it, 
there would be no war; it was even at this moment doing every- 
thing to preserve peace; its suecess depended wholly on the Sikh 
Government, for whom he would be a bold man who ventured to 
answer one way or other; that, therefore, I could tell him uothing, 
but if he thought it worth while to wait till the Governor-General 
came, he might learn more from him, 

Tle evidently thought I was very diplomatic, which is generally 
thought by clever continental people when they are frankly dealt 
with. 

Leech’s place will be difficult to fill at present; but I can write 
no more to-day. Yonrs &e, 


G. Broaproor, 


The Prince is at the Hotel. He refuses all offors to do anything 
for him. 


The Governor-General, when reporting the proposals made 
on behalf of Raja Gulab Singh, recorded his entire approval 
of the prudent answer given by Major Broadtfoot, in which 
he stated that to encourage a subject of an allied prince to 
intrigue against his sovereign was a procedure repugnant to 
the feelings and customs of the British Government. 

The inexpediency of interference by force of arms in order 
either to hold the Punjab by a subsidiary British force, or to 
establish a protectorate on the Sikh side of the Sutlej, was 
pointed out. 

It was stated that in round numbers the population of the 
Punjab amounted to 3,000,000, of which there were 1,500,000 
Hindus, 1,000,000 Musalmans, and 500,000 Sikhs. 

The Governor-General considered that, if the British 
power dispersed the Sikh army, the interest of the people at 
large should no longer be subordinated to that of a small 
warlike sect, whose conduct had rendered interference necos- 
sary. He also predicted the ultimate failure of an attempt 
to govern a country so composed, by means of a Resident 
supporte by a subsidiary force. He was equally averse to 
attempting to govern the Punjab by means of the Silch chiefs. 
‘We should be deprived of the resources of the country, 
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and the people would not have British justice, which, how- 
ever repugnant to the national feelings, gradually gives to 
the mass of the population some compensation for the loss of 
national independence by the prosperity which an impartial 
administration confers.’ 

Whilst it was repeated that interference in the domestic 
affairs of the Sikhs was deprecated as strongly as ever, it wag 
clearly stated that if their acts and insults should lead to open 
rupture, no half measure would be found to answer. 

There is much interest in the following letter to My. C. 
S. Hardinge, Private Secretary to the Governor-General, and 
much truth in the remarks about the danger to India of minute 
interference by England. That danger is greatly enhanced 
when Indian measures are treated as party questions. 


Simla: September 9, 1845. 

My dear Hardinge,—Many thanks for your note of August 29, 
just received. I am delighted on public and private grounds to find 
the rnmours about Sir Henry’s health so totally unfounded. But 
even rumours are mischievous, now that we are, I think, on the eve 
of seeing a new phase of Indian polities, arising from the tendency 
of the native Powers to look rather to London than to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

It has been somewhat hastened by the accidents of Mohun Lall 
being at home, his having played his cards so well, and his connec- 
tions at Lahore and in our territories; but it is the natural result 
of the increased communication with Europe, and unless met by 
extreme caution and firmness at home, as well as by care to 
strengthen the hands of the Government in India, it may lead to 
results which even the ablest man, practically unversed in Indian 
business, could not anticipate. I believe that had Moliun Lall not 
been in England, had he, when there, been more cautiously received, 
and referred for pension to the Government of India, the present 
discussions with the Punjab would either not have arisen or have 
been settled long ago, And I believe that claims will now be made, 
never before made, because every doubt existing in London is picked 
up about the public offices, or even by unguarded conversation of 
public men, and sent out to the native courts and chiefs, well versed 
in the method of taking advantage of such things. Again, the 
Kythul question, but for the same cause, would long since have 
heen quietly settled and forgotten: both cases will now be difficnIt 
to adjust satisfactorily. In due time such agency at home will take 
its place among the things not to be prevented, but never to be left 
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out of our calculations. It will probably produce some degree of 
permanent wealmess in our Government, and consequently of our 
possession of the Indian Empive ; but its dangers will in a few years 
perhaps diminish. Isay perhaps, because if once change in England 
weakons our Iixecutive Government there also, and every parlia- 
mentary or popular cliange affects Indian administration, as such 
changes now do that of the colonies, our rule in India will not be of 
long continuance, unless India itself should undergo in one genera- 
tion the change of many centurics. 

Tiven as it is, I dread the effects of any possible change of 
ministry in England, There are able and patriotic men among the 
Whigs. Their natural bias would be to support and strengthen the 
Governor-General; but they will come in supported and driven by 
a faction, that is by selfish and reckless men; and hopes for a season 
will be excited among intriguers, which, once communicated to the 
Indian courts, may lead to any amount of extravagance, and may 
produce effects not to be got rid of when the fallacy of these hopes 
is discovered, I have every day more and more regarded the present 
Governor-General’s Administration as likely, when Indian history 
shall be rightly written, to figure as one of the most remarkable and 
most trying to its head, from lis having new dangers and obstacles 
to meet, amidst difficulties the more formidable from their being ill 
understood. 

That during the changes already begun or imminent thore 
should be no change of hands, must be the wish of every man 
desirous of the public good; and situated as I am, and thinking ag 
above indicated, you will not wonder at my feeling anxious when 
the Commander-in-Chief told me he had heard Sir Henry was in 
bad health. Ihave run into subjects I did not purpose on beginning 
to write. Let me only add, after reading over what is written, that 
I do not want you to answer me a word on the above subjects. I 
am not putting questions in the disguise of statements. 

Tam quite vexed at my reports not having gone in, but the way 
my time is devoured by the trans-Sutlej revellers is inconceivable, 
T have been from half-past eight till noon writing this letter ; my 
time bemg occupied by the Vakecls and others interested on our 
border. Jowahir Singh has emissaries out to corrupt our Sepoys ; 
he has sent back to Anandpoor Makhowal the man he recalled at 
my instance ; he has ordered troops to be in readiness to cross the 
Sutlej ; he is trying to tamper with the chiefs. Tor all this I eare 
little ; it is mischievous and must be stopped, but will keep till the 
Governor-General comes. The chiefs and peoplo, howevor, get far 
otherwise excited. I have to hear their stories and talk to them; 
to write or make preparations for contingencics from hour to hour, 
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to prevent some explosion difficult to handle. And so my time is 
not my own, noteven the Goveynor-General’s; it is Jowahir Singh's, 
who is probably at this moment in his cups cutting out work for 
me, and eventually for the Government. 

The ‘ cis-Sutlej territory’ question will naturally puzzle every- 
body who tries to form an opinion from our correspondence. I have 
touched on the subject in the remarks on Clerk’s letter to Lord 
Ripon. In a report on my table, in its rongh form, it is more 
particularly noticed; but I have not entered into it so fully as if 
specially called on, which perhaps I may be on the arrival of the 
despatch you mentioned. But is it not curious that these doubts 
haying sprung up in London, from some source unknown, should 
be the same that the Durbar should work on, as if Clerk’s letter had 
gone to Lahore, instead of to the Governor-General? And that 
some intimation of the kind did go there before I heard from yon, I 
have no doubt. Nay, the very odd selection of Anandpoor Mak- 
howal, and the awards of Sir i, Colebrooke, made by Clerk, is the 
one made also by the Durbar. And the agitation on this subject was - 
renewed on the arrival of the mail which I believe to have brought 
Clerk’s letters a few weeks ago to Calcutta. 

An official letter of to-day will indicate the line I have taken: 
that of pointing out true relations, when I do so, in the way of 
proffered advice, but refusing to Hsten to a question of our existing 
rights. They want to throw on us what we can bear, but which 
belongs more properly to them, and which they cannot bear—the 
onus probandi, 

If it be made a question of words, whether Iinglish or Persian, 
every cis-Sutlej chief can bring language of apparently the most 
conclusive kind to show that he is as complete a sovereign as Queen 
Victoria, and that consequently the servants of the said Queen and 
her ancestors have, for thirty-seven years, practised the most con- 
tinued, barefaced, and unjustifiable oppression, not only on the 
Maharaja of Lahore, but on every other chief, great and small, having 
a kingdom (not estate) or share in a kingdom, whether measured by 
miles or yards, between Jumna and Sutlej; but if the words be 
compared with institutions and facts, and thereby interpreted, the 
very contrary of all this will be found, and whether in the Maharaja’s 
cis-Sutlej or anybody else’s cis-Sutlej territory, the sovereignty of 
the Queen, the Company, and the Government of India, will be found 
to be as complete and undoubted (among natives capable of thinking 
at all) as over the district of Hooghly; and this not by treaty or 
compact imposing limits on our power, but with an extent of juris- 
diction exercised varying according to necessity in each case. 

Lf called upon, Iam prepared to defend these propositions, not 
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in the lawyer style, but as serving a Government desirous only of 
truth and justice, blinking none of the apparently strong arguments 
which can be adduced, but taking the very strongest of them (for 
on either side examples abound), and putting it to any dispassionate 
mui Whether the truth be with facts which are inexplicable on the 
supposition of cis-Sutlej independenee, or with words which are 
from the imperfection of language necessarily ambiguous, but are 
completely compatible in most cases with either supposition, though 
only on one supposition compatible also with the facts. 
Yours &e. 
G. Broaproor. 


The following letter from the Governor-General to Major 
‘Broadfoot confirms and repeats the instructions contained in 
an official letter,* which, though fuller and more precise, is 
not quoted. 

(Private.) Government House: Septomber 11, 1845. 


My dear Broadfoot,—I have written an answer to your official 
letter respecting the tender of Raja Golab Singh’s allegiance on 
certam conditions, and I have distinctly informed you that the 
Government will have nothing to say to proposals for intervention 
by means of a Resident and a subsidiary force, 

Wight months ago I entered at some length with the Home 
Government on the impolicy of any such system of ocenpation : 
that for the interests of India I preferred the Sutlege as ony frontier, 
with a strong Sikh Government as our advanced guard; but that is 
was in my mind clear that the Punjab up to Peshawur must be 
held either by Sikhs or by British. 

I adhere more firmly than before to that view of our real policy ; 
and in the letier which Edwards will send you, I have assumed 
that these proposals of influential men at Lahore, which they are 
ready to make, if they did not fear my powers to accept, are limited 
to the hire of a British army fo disperse a mutinous Sikh anny, 
the Sikh chiefs retaining their property, their power, and their 
nationality. 

Then I am told I am to be forced to this line of intervention by 
various indirect acts short of an open rupture. 

My answer will be, not only that I will uot interfere on such 
terms, but that if by acts of violont aggression I am compelled to 
cross the Sutlege, I will do so without terms, giving them fair 
notico that they must take the consequences of throwing the first 
stone. You will perecive by the tenor of my public letter that I 


4 No, 584, dated September 10, 1845, 
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assume they are prepared for a limited system of intervention. Are 
they prepared for the wnlimited consequences of compelling me to 
eross the Sutlege ? 

In your letter to Capt. Mills, in par. 8 you state that efforts are 
supposed to be making to tamper with our sepoys. Bear in mind 
that on October 7 the Act providing articles of war for the three 
armies will be promulgated to the troops. The temper in which 
they may receive it ig a responsibility which I am prepared to take; 
the risk is so inferior to the advantage to be obtained, that I have 
not hesitated to incur it. October 7 may assist tlie Raja of Ladwa's 
schemes ; but you will-in the interval have been able to ascertain 


the natnre of his progress, from which I confess I apprehend no 
serious result, 


The intention to promulgate the new code on October 7 is con- 


fidential, although the Commander-in-Chief has in all probability 
informed you of the fact. 


Mr. Currie left us some days ago; and as T start in ten days, 
I am severely tasked in getting throngh the public business. In 
great haste, Yours &e. 


H. Harpinaeg. 


Meanwhile the Sikh Darbar was preparing an indictment 
against the Government of India, and the Vakil was desired 
to find out from the Agent how it would be received. He said 
that he had heard privately that the Darbar had caused an 
order to be written to him, but had not as yet sent it. The 
contents were as follow: That the Darbar had at great cost 
twice invaded Afghanistan for the benefit of the British. That 
English armies had traversed the Punjab to the detriment of 
its people and Government, an injury which had been patiently 
borne by the Darbar. That we had been permitted to oceupy 
Firozpur, which by right belonged to the Darbar, on condition 
of keeping no more troops there than were necessary for the 
management of the district, but that, in spite of this, a great 
army was collected. Nor was this the only innovation since 
Col. Richmond’s time: the passage of the Darbar’s troops across 
the river had been forcibly prevented, and Lal Singh, Adilati, 
had been prohibited from crossing though sent on duty by 
the Darbar. The Vakil continued that he had heard he was 
to be ordered to demand prompt satisfaction on all these 
counts, and to be threatened with recall in case he did not 
succeed in obtaining it. He was further to point ont that 
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these offences had all occurred since Major Broadfoot had 
been Agent; if that officer would at once withdraw from Firoz- 
pur all troops not required for police duty, would allow free 
passage to the Darbar’s troops, and to Lal Singh, Adalati, it 
would be well; if not, the Darbar would decline to deal with 
anyone save the Governor-General in person. 

It is said that the composition of the document which 
embodied these demands and threats caused a curious scene 
at the Darbar. The tone and words used were unusual and 
insolent, but the paper was heard by the generals with great 
applause. Bhai Ram Singh and Fakir Azizuddin, who re- 
presented what remained of the moderate party, would have 
nothing to do with it; whereupon Sardar Jawahir Singh 
said publicly that he would not be surprised if the troops and 
faithful Sikhs were to burn down their houses. They were 
summoned to the Darbar to consult on the document. The 
Bhai refused to attend, and left Lahore next day to avoid the 
consequences, 


The Fakir, more at the mercy of the Darbar, attended; and, 
after a sceno almost comical, gave an ambiguous approval under- 
stood by the intelligent, but taken literally by Jawahir Singh and 
lis companions. He declared the style and composition to be 
admirable, and calculated to fill the English with terror; that in 
his day such a letter would not have answered, for Ranjit Singh 
had to deal with Sir D. Ochterlony and other headstrong men; but 
that he had no doubt the change was as great on the south as on 
the north side of the Sutlej, and if so the parwana‘ would produce 
the desired effect. Te flattered them with so great ability that he 
obtained 500 rs. as a present, the promise of a jagir, and, what he 
valued more, the promise of never being sent for again on such a 
matter. On taking leave he said, so strong was habit at his years, 
that, greatly as he admired the parwana and the spirit which dictated 
it, he could not help advising, as most favourable to tranquillity, 
adlierence to the old treaty and to established rules, 


The Vakil asked Broadfoot whether he would receive such 
a parwana if it were sent; and was told that if sent officially 
it would undoubtedly be received and forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India; that it would speak for itself, and save much 
trouble. 

4 The document in question. Parwéna means a letter or order from a 


superior to an inferior. 
Zz 2 
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The Vakil then remarked that he knew the Agent was sceure 
in the support of his Government; and he contrasted this with 
the ruin which might any day befall him at the instance of the 
Darbar. 

It will be recollected that Kunwar Peshora Singh had 
seized the fort of Attock and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Sardar Chattar Singh of Atari and other chiefs, at the head of 
a considerable force, were sent to reduce him to submission. 
He soon discovered his inability to oppose them with success ; 
and though Attock was a very strong fort, he yielded it on the 
promise of personal safety. Sardar Jawahir Singh sent the 
Vakil of Sardar Chattar Singh to his master loaded with 
presents, to induce him to put Peshora Singh to death. Ilo 
is also said to have hired assassins to kill the Kunwar before 
he could arrive at Lahore. 

The Khalsa troops, on the other hand, were anxious for his 
safe arrival there, as they meditated deposing Jawahir Singh, 
the Rani, and Duleep Singh, and setting up Peshora Singh in 
their stead. There is some obscurity as to the manner of his 
death. The account which seems to be the most probable is, 
that Jawahir Singh’s bribes and promises induced Sardar 
Chattar Singh, and Fatteh Khan, Tiwana, to break the pledges 
they had given, and to murder, or connive at the murder of, 
the unfortunate Peshora Singh. It is said that when abont 
twenty miles on their way from Attock to Lahore, a day’s halt 
was proposed for hog hunting; that when, fatigued with the 
day’s sport, the Kunwar had gone to rest, he was surprised 
in his tent by a band of armed men, put in irons, and taken 
secretly back to the fort of Attock. There he was murdered, 
and his remains were thrown into the Indus, which flows past 
swift and decp. 

The two leaders, dreading the wrath of the Khalsa, 
separated. Jattch Khan went towards Dera Ismail Khan, 
- and Chattar Singh went into Raja Gulab Singh’s territories. 
But Jawahir Singh, the instigator, remained in Lahore, blinded 
with joy at the event, to what must inevitably follow. 

Day by day the regular army was slowly reassembling, to 
the embarrassment of the Darbar, and to the terror of Jawahir 
Singh when sufficiently sober to realise his position. In order 
to escape from it, he became more than ever desirous of war 
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with the British. He continued his efforts to tamper with the 
protected chiefs, and with the Company’s sepoys. He proposed 
to withdraw the troops? from the Maharaja’s cis-Sutlej estates, 
in which they had been placed by Ranjit Singh, and kept there 
to carry out the Agent’s orders ; and to replace them by Sikh 
troops, Who knew nothing of the work, and whose insubordina- 
tion could not fail to produce an carly rupture. 

On September 17, the Agent informed his Assistant at 
Firozpur, Capt. Nicolson, of the report that the Darbar was 
about to move troops towards our frontier and to station them 
there. This movement being contrary to usage and, before 
Sher Singh’s death, unprecedented, would probably cause 
excitement. The Assistant was requested to use his endea- 
vours to allay this, and, if the movement were executed, to 
take steps to keep himself informed of what passed among 
the Sikh troops, and to watch carefully the ghats® in their 
vicinity. He was desired in speaking of it to the people to 
treat the intention as improbable, and when mentioning it to 
the Vakil Tto say it was contrary to established usage, and 
therefore unlikely. 

Allusion has been made, in some of the correspondence 
quoted, to rumours which were in cireulation in the Punjab 
and Protected States, and which had a disturbing effect on 
the Darbar and on the cis-Sutlej chicfs. The reports were, 
as usual, vague; it was said that the Governor-General had 
been prohibited from declaring war against the Punjab; and 
it was also rumoured that Mohan Lal, then in London, had 
succeeded in influencing the Finglish Government in its 
decisions on recommendations made by the Government of 
India. Both rumours had a tendency to make the natives 
look to London rather than to Calcutta for justice, and for 
final settlement of their cases; and, in consequence, to 
imply a weakness in the Indian Government not hitherto 
suspected. 

Subsequent events showed that the first rumonr was devoid 
of foundation. It would scem to have reached the Punjab 


> The troops referred to were a of police, one of whoso duties was to 
body of men raised by Ranjit Singh,  exceute the orders of the Agency Court. 
und kept in his cis-Sutlej estates for 6 Ghdt in this ease means the 
local purposes only. They werensort fords or ferries, 
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with Gen. Ventura’s correspondence. When in London, he 
may easily have misunderstood the generally expressed wish, 
both of the Government and of the people, that war with the 
Sikhs might be avoided; and conceived that feeling to be so 
strong as to prevent the Indian Government from declaring 
war. At any rate his communications with the Darbar were 
so understood, and hence arose this mischievous rumour, 
which encouraged Sardar Jawahir Singh in his course of 
wanton insult and aggression towards the British; ‘© course 
which other circumstances seemed to indicate as the safest for 
himself. 


With regard to the other rumour, there was undoubtedly 
more foundation. 

Mohan Lal, whose name is known in connection with that 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, and who wrote a description of his 
travels with that officer, had been employed in certain trans- 
actions and negotiations connected with the Kabul disasters. 
He claimed large sums of money as disbursed by him on 
secret service. He was attached to the North-West Irontier 
Agency, and had gone to England on the plea of business with 
Gir Alexander Burnes’s brother. Whilst in London, he was 
lionised with that ignorant and indiscriminate enthusiasm 
characteristic of owr society, and was liberally supplied with 
funds by-the home authorities. He was an unprincipled 
intriguer ; had a brother-in-law, a Mr. Hodges, in Ludhiana, 
and no doubt in his correspondence did not depreciate what- 
ever he may have possessed in the matter of influence with 
people in power in England. He was also suspected of having 
assisted to spread the first-mentioned rumour. 

These remarks will explain the allusions in the following 
letter from Sir Henry Hardinge : 


(Private.) Caleutta : September 19, 1845. 


My dear Broadfoot,—With regard to Mohun Lall, the incon- 
venience resulting from the arrangements made in his favowr in 
England must be patiently borne. You are, of course, aware of the 
causes which induced the home authorities to conciliate that indi- 
vidual, 

Whatever my opinion may be of that course, it is my business 
to assist the policy which they have thought it expedient to adopt ; 
at the same time, if he or his brother-in-law gives me annoyance, 
T shall not hesitate to stop his pension and remove Hodges. 
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We havé for the last two years had much annoyance to contend 
against in the case of the Ameers of Sind. The feeling of the majority 
of all classes in England is, that our seizure of their country is a 
very questionable proceeding. I have allowed their Vakeels at their 
own discretion to go to Mngland, They have told various lies, which 
succeeded for a season, and now are pretty well settled. I have 
allowed, contrary to Napier’s opinion of the danger, thirty-eight of 
the exiled familics to remain with Ali Murad on his responsibility ; 
and I shall give the Ameers liberty to reside where they please. 
Lord Ashley writes that in consequence he has postponed indefinitely 
lis motion on the Ameers &c. 

A discussion on Mohun Lall’s services would be very awkward, 
as you are aware; not to me or my friends, but to British reputa- 
tion. 

I cave not a straw for the rumours of my restricted powers, or 
that Mohun Lall is my master, but Ido care that the sincerity of 
my professions to maintain peace shall be proved by my acts; and 
having the power to redress our own wrongs on this side of the 
river whenever we please, the moderate use of that power is the 
best and most honourable policy. 

As to Mr. Clerk, I believe Lord Ripon said to him in conver- 
sation af a dinner party, that he wished he were going out; that 
Clerk replied he was ready, but could not move unless I expressed 
a wish to have him; and then the conversation dropped. Lord H.’s 
letters confirm this version; and as Mr. Clerk is a prudent man, and 
probably can take the true measure of Mohun Lall, he has abstained 
from communication with him. 

I recommend you, in your official correspondence, to attach the 
least possible importance to these rumours. I have no doubt they 
have given all the trouble you describe, and to the Government the 
disrepute of being defeated by such low agents. ‘The inconvenience 
is temporary; and as, in my letter of the 10th, I have distinctly 
stated the course I intend to pursue, I have no doubt I shall find 
you have acted with your usual discrimination, The Act giving to 
the Governor-General the whole powers of the Governor-General 
in Council will be published to-morrow. If such a document is in- 
valid compared with Mr. Hodges’s assurances of Mohun Lall having 
superseded the Governor-General, we must bear it patiently until 
the insane fit be over. Yours &c. 

H. 


On September 19 the Vakil waited on the Agent, and read 
+o him some papers which were written in cipher, and which, 
he said, must be considered as unofficial; that is, he had not 
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been desired by the Darbar to communicate their contents, 
They contained statements of the determined hostility of 
Sardar Jawahir Singh to the British ; of his rejection of a, 
strong public remonstrance made by Bhai Ram Singh; and 
an intimation of attempts having becn made to corrupt Sodhi 
Diwan Singh of Anandpur Makhowal. 

Broadfoot answered as follows : 


T said that I was sorry to hear the news just read; that, ashe 
knew, [ had done everything in my powcr to maintain friendship, 
and by repeated advice and warning, accompanied by the fullest 
explanations, to remove every chance of misconception on the part 
of the Durbar; that the ablest men remaining about the Durbar had 
now expostulated in vain; that it was grievous to see a friendship 
of so long duration, and so fully maintained by Runjcet Singh, 
thus cast aside ; but amidst this regret was the satisfaction of know- 
ing that no eflort of any kind to preserve it had been wanting on our 
side, and that the forbearance shown by us was wholly unexampled, 
haying, as he knew, led almost to serious evil. 


The Vakil then broached the subject of the relief of the 
troops employed in the Maharaja’s cis-Sutlei estates. The 
Agent, in reply, remarked on the inexpediency of introducing 
changes cis-Sutlej until the arrival of the Governor-General. 
He pointed out the danger of disturbance, from the substitu- 
tion of insubordinate Sikh soldiers for the present men; but 
added, that as the Vakil was responsible to him for the good 
order of the estate, he would, on receipt of a written guarantee 
tor the good behaviour of the new troops, sanction the proposed 
change. This conciliatory step of the Agent received the en- 
tire approval of the Governor-General. 

The impression made on Sir Henry Hardinge by these and 
other reports at that time, was that there would be no imme- 
diate attack or violation of our frontier. He foresaw that the 
anger of the Khalsa would be directed against Jawahir Singh 
for having procured the murder of Peshora Singh; at the 
same time he considered there was such undeniable evidence 
of the hostility of the Wazir, that it would be imprudent to 
relax the defensive operations already commenced.’ 

The Governor-General was right; Jawahir Singh made 

7 Compare Governor-General to November 1, 1845. See Papers cc. 
the Secret Committee, No. 4 of printed February 26, 1846, p. 6. 
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more and more frantic efforts to divert the wrath of the 
Khalsa from himself to the British, and his violence was the 
measure of his desperation. Seeing this, the troops at Am- 
ritsar refused to receive one of his followers as their general, 
and threatened to kill him. They protested that they would 
destroy Jawahir Singh himself, but would make no war with 
the English, who had given them no cause of offence. In 
concert with the rest of the army, they framed a number of 
questions and put them to Jawahir Singh. He was required 
to produce Peshora Singh; and was directly charged with 
wishing to send the army against the Iinglish, whilst he him- 
self was afraid to quit the fort of Lahore. The Khalsa in- 
formed him in rough language, that they were not so sense- 
less as to march against the British at the bidding of a fool; 
but stated that they would not decline to do so after proper 
preparation, and if the assembled troops, chiefs, and Rajas, so 
decided at the approaching Dasahra, 

What followed this is graphically told in the next letter ; 
it has already been published, with numerous, though perhaps 
at the time unavoidable, misprints, in the papers on the out- 
break of the first Sikh war which were presented to Parla- 
ment. 


The Agent to the Governor-General on the North-West Irontier 
to the Secretary to the Government of India.® 


Camp, Simla: September 26, 1845, 


The troops continued on the 18th and subsequent days to main- 
tain the same attitude as before—perfect order among themselves, 
and strict discipline towards the city and its neighbourhood. They 
pitched their camp at the plain of Miyan Meer, on the Ferozepore 
side of Lahore, where the punchayets held their nightly meetings, 
and in the morning issued the orders determined on, under the de- 
signation belonging to the Sikh sect before Runjeet Singh became 
a monarch, viz. the Khalsa Punth (Khalsa jee da Punth), They 
formally assumed the government, and sent letters bearing their seal, 
inscribed merely with the name of God, to all local officers, military 
leaders, and members of the Durbar, requiring their presence and 
obedience. ‘They sent similar letters to the Ranee, requiring her to 
join their camp with her son, and to deliver up her brother and the 
murderers of Peshora Singh, if he were really dead. ‘The Ranee 


§ Papers &c. pp. 8, 9, and 10. 
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justified his death, which her brother had denied. The troops 
answered that her admission proved it, and required her to choose 
between giving him up or sharing his fate with her son. 

In such negotiations were passed the intermediate days, Sirdar 
Jowahir Singh trusted to holding the fort with his new levies and 
the artillery, of which the superior officers were much in his favour ; 
but he found that, including the Englishman, or, as he himself says, 
the American, Col. Gardener, the troops and their officers were ready 
to obey the summons of the troops, and to join their camp; he [the 
Sardar] now began to think of escape, and laboured in every way to 
gain time and conciliate the levies, that they might at least connive 
at his flight. 

On the 19th he and the Ranee sent Dewan Deena Nath, Fakeer 
Noor-ood-deen, and Sirdar Uttur Singh, Kaleewala, to urge the troops 
to return to their obedience on account of the danger of Iinglish in- 
vasion &c. The troops immediately made them prisoners, releasing 
Noor-ood-deen, whom they sent to warn the Rance that the 20th 
was the latest day on which the option of surrendering her brother 
would be left her; that this delay was only given to spare the city 
the miseries of a siege of the fort; and that she and her son would 
pay with their lives the penalty of such siege, if their obstinacy made 
it necessary. At the same time, under the scal of the Punth, they 
required the troops in the fort to take care that no one escaped, and 
they posted guards at each gate of the city for the like purpose. 
T"akeer Noor-ood-deen, having fulfilled his mission, was honourably 
dismissed ; the other prisoners were insulted, threatened, and derided 
by the soldiery. 

On the night of the 20th, Sirdar Jowahir Singh made great pre- 
sents and greater promises to his troops, giving one general half a 
lakh of rupees to facilitate his escape. They allowed him to reach 
the gate of the fort, where the guard peremptorily forbade him to go 
farther, saying that such were the orders of the Khalsa Punth. The 
Sirdar returned to his house in despair. 

In the afternoon of the 21st it was announced that four battalions 
had left the camp to destroy all in the fort, of which the garrison, 
with all the artillery and generals, had marched to the camp of Miyan 
Meer. Immediate departure for the camp was announced to be the 
only chance of safety. The Sirdar, his sister, and her son, with all 
the members of Durbar who had not already gone to the camp, now 
mounted on the state elephauts, and proceeded to join the troops, 
their tents having been already sent on. The four battalions which 
they met turned back in silence, and escorted them to the camp. 
When they arrived there it had become dark. The Ranee, the 
Maharajah, and their immediate attendants, except the slave Mungla, 
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were conducted to their tents by the troops, which ran tumultuously 
to them from every part. 

Sirdar Jowahir Singh was put to death in his howdah by in- 
numerable wounds of swords and muskets, and his body thrown 
out on the ground. Two of his leading associates, Bhya Chutter, a 
doorkeeper, and Bawa Ruttun Singh, Bedee, a chabook sowar (a 
horse-jockey), were also put to death, as well as some orderly horse- 
men, much consulted on State affairs by the Sirdar. Of the rest of 
his attendants, most escaped in the dark. Rajah Lal Singh was 
made a prisoner, as also Sirdar Jiwun Singh, a man of low station, 
a native of Majeeta, but for some years a Hindoo Fakeer, in Rohil- 
cund. Mungla, the slave, was also imprisoned, ag well as a few 
others of less note. Sirdar Lal Singh, Morariya, who was designated 
to command the expedition against the English, fled, and is believed 
to have crossed the Sutlege. He was,on Heera Singh’s death, only 
a risaldar of orderly horse, and was raised by Jowahir Singh first to 
be a general and then a Sirdar, with a view sometimes of going as a 
special ambassador to the English, and sometimes of commanding 
an army to invade them. Gen. Mehtab Singh, Majeeteea, and 
others of that family lately leaders at the Durbar, are in concealment, 
and orders were sent to bring Lal Singh, Adalatee, a prisoner from 
the Sutlege bank opposite to Ierozepore. Thus the whole of the 
members of the late Government were either slain, imprisoned, or 
fugitives. 

On the morning of the 22nd, the Ranee, who has still great in- 
fluence with the troops, reproached them for the death of her brother 
and threatened to destroy herself and her son. The punchayet re- 
leased Deewan Deena Nath, and Sirdar Uttur Singh, Kaleewala, with 
orders to soothe the Ranee. After some time, she and her son, and 
their attendants, came out to where the body of Jowahir Singh was 
lying almost cut to pieces, The Raneo and her women broke out 
into violent lamentations, which moved the soldiers so much that 
they permitted her and her son to return to the fort, carrying with 
her the Sirdar’s body. They also allowed Deewan Deena Nath, and 
Sirdar Uttur Singh, Kaleewala, to accompany her. 

The body was carried first to the fort, and then to the buming 
place, where, amidst a great concourse of people, four of the Sirdar’s 
wives were burned with it. The crowd was so great on the way 
from the fort, that they broke the order of the procession, and 
two companies of sepoys on duty with it, during the confusion, 
plundered the Sirdar’s wives of all the jewels and ornaments with 
which they were decked for the occasion, and which were intended 
for distribution to Brahmins and others at the pile. Suttees are 
sacred, and receive worship ; their last words are considered prophetic, 
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their blessing eagorly sought for, and their curses dreaded. Deewan 
Deena Nath, the Ranee, the Maharajah and others, prostrated 
themselves before them and obtained their blessing. This was re- 
peated at the pile by Deewan Deena Nath, and by the Rance and 
her son by proxy. The suttces blessed them, but cwrsed the Sikh 
Punth. At the pile they were asked the fate of the Punjab, and 
declared that during the present year its independence would cease, 
that the Sikh sect would be conquered, the wives of the Sikh sol- 
diery be widows, and the country desolate ; but that the Rance and 
her son would live long and happily, and the Maharajah continue 
to reign. These prophecics made a great impression on the super- 
stitious multitude, and I mention them on that account, and he- 
cause they doubtless express the opinions of persons about the 
Durbav. 

At noon of the 22nd my latest letters left Lahore ; a company 
of infantry had arrived at the fort to demand Deewan Deena Nath 
and Sirdar Uttur Singh, Kaleewala; but with what intent was 
not known. ‘The troops had that morning put Raja Lal Singh in 
irons, as haying dishonoured the Ranee, ‘ the mother of all Sikhs.’ 
They had also made Deewan Deena Nath announce, in their name, 
to all governors and officers the death of Jowahir Singh, and had 
cousented to do the same to the Vakeels with me; but they had 
forbidden any communication directly to me, saying that in future 
no letter to the English was to be written till the army had de- 
liberated on its contents, They declared, however, that they desired 
peace, but that if troops marched from our stations to Loodecana 
and Ferozepore, they would march too; if not, that each Power 
should keep its own territory in peace. 

They give out that Raja Goolab Singh is to have the Wuzeership, 
only on condition of increasing their pay and making a considerable 
donation ; but till the party of chiefs, which is moving them through 
the punchayets, shall decide on its next step, little reliance is to be 
placed on what they may say. Tor the present, however, there 
is no recognised head of the Government, except the punchayets of 
the army, which have not for some days used the name of the 
Maharajah at all; and the voice of the troops was, on the 22nd, 
for remaining in this state till the Dusserah, when they propose to 
nominate a Government to carry on ordinary business under the 
punchayets. They have named one of the minor Sirdars, Miyan 
Pirthee Singh, a relation of the Jummoo family, who has, without 
appearing, been deep in the intrigues of the last few months. 


Meantime the efforts of the Darbar to corrupt our native 
soldiers were not relaxed. Capt. Nicolson, in a letter to the 
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Agent, dated September 27, appears to have doubted whether 
the attempts were sufficiently serious to justify the Agent’s 
anxiety. He said,‘ have no apprehension that “ daghitbazi” ° 
will do our sepoys any harm. Lal Singh’s efforts, while here, 
appear to have been directed principally towards raising the 
zemindars ! to plunder and eut off our communications.’ 

In his next letter he mentioned having found a Sikh that 
morning among his orderlies, who had told them that the 
Tim? was six miles on this side of Lahore, and that the 
Sikhs would keep the festival of the Dasahra in Firozpur. As 
he failed to give a satisfactory account of himself, Nicolson 
detained him, and, on further inquiry, it appeared that he 
was a gunner of Imémuddin's artillery sent as a spy. 

By September 29, Nicolson had found out that the Agent 
had good grounds for his anxiety. In a letter of that date to 
the Agent, he mentioned that Colonels Courtlandt and Lafont, 
formerly of the Sikh service, and a Signor Bartolozzi, were in 
Firozpur, where their presence was undesirable, as affording 
an opportunity for Sikh soldiers to come over the border on 
the pretext of visiting their oldofficers. The Agent was asked 
to sanction an order for turning these foreigners out of 
cantonments. That morning eighteen men of one of the 
Native Infantry regiments were reported to hayo deserted, 
«supposed to be seduced away by the father of one of them 
who is a Lahore havildar,? and has, it seems, lately been in 
the lines of that regiment on a visit. Nothing but the ut- 
most vigilance on the part of our commandants that xo 
strangers visit their lines, can secure our troops. I cannot 
search, or employ police in the lines of regiments.’ It was 
certainly a delicate and difficult matter to deal with ; some- 
times, if there be only guspicion of an enemy tampering with 
the sepoys, it may be highly injudicious to communicate this 
suspicion to the officers of the regiment, between whom and 
their men confidence should be mutual. 

Broadfoot issued some excellent instructions on the subject 
both to Capt. Nicolson and to Capt. Mills. 


9 Daghabazi, treachery. by Punjabis for an army. It may be 
Ik Muy ae be translated the a corruption of the French larmee, 
asantry or inhabitants. Zamindiy introduced by the foreign officers. 
eiahtia properly cultivator. 4 Meaning probubly a sergeant in 
i ; Bw 
2 This is the word generally used the Lahore army. 
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The foregoing is sufficient to show that September 1845 
closed in a manner ominous to the continuance of those 
friendly relations with the Sikhs, which the Governor-General 
strove so earnestly to maintain. The impression caused by 
the report of these events in England was, that though the 
death of the profligate Wazir could not be a matter of regret, 
yet ‘the frequency of such crimes and horrors as have for 
some years disgraced the Punjab, must deprive all who may 
in succession attain to power, of any title to our respect or 
confidence.’ 

During October, Broadfoot visited some of the hill states, 
The weather was cold and the work was somewhat rough, but 
the tent life did his health much good. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Cust. The Governor-General was on his way from 
Caleutta towards the frontier. His route lay through Muttra, 
Agra, Delhi, to Karnil, and thence through the country 
under the jurisdiction of the Agent. 

On October 2, Capt. Nicolson officially reported to the 
Agent that he had discovered a direct act of tampering with 
our sepoys, by Ram Dial, the Lahore Vakil, and asked for 
orders. A sepoy visited the Vakil, and got a pass permitting 
him to cross the river. Next morning that man and three 
others of his regiment were missing. On October 6 the 
Agent wrote to say that he considered the arrest of the Sikh 
spy to be very important. He desired Capt. Nicolson not to 
place the Vakil under restraint without orders ; but empowered 
him to use his own discretion regarding others implicated, and 
asked him to collect carefully all the proof he could obtain. 

The desertions showed the officers of native regiments 
what was going on, and Nicolson complained that they were 
disposed to be somewhat premature in arresting persons sus- 
pocted to be Sikh emissaries. 

Reports of all kinds naturally spread abroad; at one 
time it was said that a party of fakirs visited the lines in 
broad daylight, and, after calling out the sepoys by blowing a 
shell, desired them in the name of God to leave the British 
service. At another, it was reported that as soon as the Sikh 
army crossed the Sutlej, our sepoys had determined to join 
them. Commenting on this, Nicolson entered in his diary 
the following remark: ‘ But still the sooner we put down the 
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rabble army the better. We are too near it for the example 
not to be detrimental.’ 

On October 10 the entry is: ‘This is the Dusserah. No 
one knows what it may produce. But God rules the hearts 
of all. Grant that He may give me honour and justice on my 
side, however the ball may play.’ 

On that day Ram Dial visited Capt. Nicolson: he spoke 
about Anandpur Makhowal, and said that the Darbar had re- 
called Col. Chet Singh and Lal Singh, both of whom were 
rebels ; that the Wazir, Jawahir Singh, had neither disere- 
tion nor sense, but that the Rani was wise and circumspect. 
The office of minister, he said, had been offered to Raja Gulab 
Singh, who had declined it, saying that he wished to live for 
more than six months. The Vakil further remarked, that 
two things were mischiovous when they ran riot: a woman’s 
tongue in a house, and thearmy in a state. Headmitted the 
necessity for care and vigilance on both sides; on the Sikh 
side to prevent their troops from giving offence, and on ours 
to protect ourselves from injury. He seemed desirous to 
ascertain what movement of troops had been ordered hy us, 
and also to give the impression that the Darbar was disposed 
to be friendly; but at the same time to convey a doubt 
whether it was able to restrain its own troops, and thereby in 
case of outbreak to provide an escape. 

Immediately after Jawahir Singh’s death, the new Goyern- 
ment resolved to send letters to the Agent announcing that event, 
apologising for his conduct, and in general rectifying all that 
had been the subject of complaint on our part. This was no 
sooner settled, than the very brigade which had murdered 
Jawahir Singh, partly because of his hostility to us, denranded, 
as the price of their recognition of the existing Government, 
that they should be led against Iirozpur. The sudden change 
frustrated the attempt at reconciliation. The army was di- 
vided in opinion as to the best arrangement for carrying on 
the government. Court’s brigade was in favour of making Raja 
Gulab Singh minister ; the other brigades seemed disposed to 
support the Rani, who behaved at this crisis with great courage. 
Sometimes as many as two thousand of these reckless and 
insubordinate soldiers would attend the Darbar at one time. 
‘The Ranee, against tho remonstrances of the chiefs, receives 
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them unveiled, with which they are so charmed that even 
Court’s brigade agreed to confirm her in the government if she 
would move into their camp, and let them see her unveiled 
whenever they thought proper. These strange disorderly 
ruffians, even when under the direct influence of her great 
beauty and personal attractions, reproved her for her un- 
concealed misconduct with Raja Lal Singh, and recommended 
her, as she seemed to dislike solitude, to marry; they told 
her she might select whom she pleased out of three classes, 
namely, chiefs, alkalis,‘ or wise men. She adopted a bold tone 
with the troops, and not only reproached them, but abused 
them in the grossest language, whilst they listened with pre- 
tended humility. 

Contrary to expectation, the festival of the Dasahra went 
off quietly, and hopes were therefore entertained that the 
situation might improve. The state of the finances, however, 
precluded the Agent from attaching much importance to these 
hopes. He reported that a strong government might with 
strict economy make the country support the army at the 
present rate of pay, and without reducing its strength. In 
the absence of such a government, the moment was ap- 
proaching when the demands of the army must be lowered, or 
the country would be unable to mcet them. It was, indeed, 
so near, in the Agent’s opinion, that the crisis might at any 
moment be precipitated either by causing the revenue to be 
withheld, or by a fresh demand for gratuities, or even by the 
failure of a single crop. 

The Governor-General, in forwarding these reports, re- 
marked: ‘The state of affairs, however, cannot fail to exhibit 
the hopelessness of our seeing a permanent government esta- 
blished in the Punjab out of the elements that now exist there, 
capable of conducting the administration of the country, and 
reducing the army to a state of subordination and control.’ 5 

Broadfoot’s letters to his family were now necessarily very 
short, his time being fully oceupied. There is a letter to his 
sister, dated October 19, 1845, in which, after explaining why 
he could not write much, he said: ~ 

4 Akalt, a body of fanatical Sikhs, ® Governor-General to the Sccret 
by namo devoted to God the humortal, Committee, October 23, 1845, Fapers 


by practice devoted to misrule and de. p. 7. 
plunder. 
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The Governor-General is at Agra, and I must soon go to meet 
him at the Jumna, the boundary of my district, so I am more 
occupied than usual. 

Poor Stewart, of William’s regiment, is in my house in a sad state 
from apoplexy, of which ho has had several attacks ; mind and body 
are shaken. He goes home, and Mrs. Stewart will see both you 
and all our aunts in London if possible. 


That is all that appears in Broadfoot’s papers; but in 
explanation, and as an instance of his natural kindness, and 
perhaps extravagance, it may be mentioned on the authority 
of Sir J. Campbell Brown, who was then Broadfoot’s doctor, 
that Capt. Stewart was very ill in his own house, in one of the 
neighbouring stations on one of the lower hills. Broadfoot, 
on hearing of this, sent for him and his wife to stay at Simla, 
in hopes that the change might restore the invalid. Soon 
after their arrival he saw how ill Stewart was, and spoke to 
Dr. Brown about him, expressing an opinion that the only 
chance he had of recovery was to return at once to England. 
The doctor concurred; but when Broadfoot mentioned the 
subject, it appeared that the expense could not be met. 
Broadfoot then said, ‘Sell your house and go.’ They were 
very willing, but could not find a purchaser. THe asked what 
the price was, was told, and bought the house. 

Another reminiscence on the same authority may be here 
appropriately introduced. 

In Simla, Broadfoot’s health being unsatisfactory, he 
sent one day for Dr. Brown, and said he wished to consult 
him on a serious matter. He foresaw the storm gathering 
over the Punjab, and the possibility that ere long it would 
burst. He therefore asked the doctor whether his state of 
health was such as to warrant him in believing that he could 
earry on his work, and undertake such service as might become 
necessary. He added that he was in confidential correspondence 
with the Governor-General, correspondence not necessarily 
seen by the Government of India, and therefore it was his 
duty to warn Sir H. Hardinge if there were any probability 
of his breaking down at the impending crisis, in order that a 
competent successor might be ready. 

Dr. Brown said that this was so gerious a matter, that he 
would like to watch Broadfoot closely for a week before he 

AA 
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gavean opinion. Te did so, and came to the conclusion that, 
as far as he could tell, Broadfoot might reasonably hope to do 
satisfactorily such duty as might be required. 

In Capt. Nicolson’s diary there is an entry on October 22, 
to the effect that Gen. Littler had a letter yesterday from 
Agra, in which Sir H. Hardinge’s arrival on the 16th was 
mentioned. He was to live with Mr. ‘Thomason till the 20th, 
and then go into tents in the fort, taking advantage of the 
palace buildings during the heat of the day. Immediately 
after breakfast on the first day, he said aloud to Mr. Thomason 
how well Broadfoot had behaved in preventing confidential 
information from becoming public. He also mentioned Broad- 
foot’s fall from his horse, which, he thought, had made him 
a little more nervous than was necessary." 

The position of affairs, as viewed by the Governor-General, 
may be gathered from the following letter : 


Agra: October 23, 1845. 

My dear Lord Ikllenborough,—The death of Jowahir Singh has 
caused the Durbar at Lahore to be most anxious to renew friendly 
relations with us, demonstrated by several acts, such as discouraging 
our deserters, and making the necessary atonements for some im- 
pertinences of Jowahir Singh towards Broadfoot. 

The Ranee now reviews the troops wnveiled, and dressed as a 
dancing woman, which displeases the old and gratifies the young ; 
but her irregularities are so monstrously indecent that the troops 
have held her horse and advised her to be more chaste, or they 
would no longer style her the mother of all the Sikhs. 

Golab Singh is hanging back, and prudently declines the dan- 
gerous distinction of being the Sikh Wuzzeer, biding his time, if 
ever it should arrive, when an opportunity may occur of restraining 
the Sikh army. 

On the recent occasion the punchayets formally required the 
minister to attend upon them in their camp, and account for his 
conduct in having caused Peshora Singh to be assassinated contrary 
to their order, the prince being under their protection ; now they 
dictate to the Ranee the course they think proper to adopt, and the 
chiefs, dreading their vengeance and violence, apply to us to abate 
the nuisance. These chiefs are mostly adventurers, with a few ox- 
ceptions, and, in their desperate condition, desire the destruction of 
the army and their own restoration to power; but the whole Sikh 


6 Means presumably more apprehensive of an outbreak. 
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tribe or sect is merely one-sixth of the population; and to allow a 
British army to be hired to destroy the greater portion of the Sikh 
nation, to replace a few chiefs in power, is a policy worse than 
questionable, The Punjab must, however, be Sikh or British ; and 
I see no elements out of which a Sikh Government can by possibility 
be constructed. The delay is merely a postponement of the settle- 
ment of the question ; at the same time we must bear in mind that 
as yet no cause of war has been given. ‘The lull following the lato 
breeze will last, I think, through this cold season, and I anticipate 
no offensive operations. 

With regard to my Commeil, in the minute proposing to go up 
to the frontier, I stated, as you had done, that it would be agrecable 
to me, if the public service would allow of it, that I should have the 
advantage of their advice. The home authorities, wishing this to 
be the course because Lord Auckland had got into his Afghanistan 
scrape when separated from his Council, and you into your Scinde 
conquest, very much wished that I should be protected from such 
vagaries by and ! This I gathor from letters written 
from the India House by the directors and others. I treat it ag 
trash. The Taj inimitably beautiful ! Yours &e. 

H, Harpies. 


Next day Sir Henry addressed the Commander-in-Chief on 
the subject of commissariat preparations which were required. 
He stated that though he did not anticipate our troops 
would have to take the field that autumn, yet, as we had to 
deal with an irresponsible and mutinous Sikh army, whose 
caprice might at any time lead to a rupture with our forces 
on the frontier, it was necessary to be prepared for movement 
to a limited extent. If, as was hoped, the attitude of the Dar- 
bar should become more friendly, then by degrees the present 
scale of defensive preparation might be reduced.’ 

The following letter to the Private Secretary refers to the 
boats which had been sent to Firozpur, and which were col- 
lected on the river near the village of Ghulim Husainwila, 
in a suitable place chosen by Lieut. Goodwyn of the Bengal 
Engineers. Their custody would appear to have been en- 
trusted to the General commanding at Firozpur; but it will 
be recollected that, without the express permission of the 
Agent, all exercise with them was forbidden. The dual con- 

7 Gomparo Governor-General to Commander-in-Chief, October 24, 1845. 
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trol would scem to have threatened the usual result—an in- 
terruption to the harmony which should exist between the 
servants of one Government, 


Camp, Puthurnulla: October 27, 1845. 


My dear Hardinge,—I have this day had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing your note of the 20th inst. inclosing copies of correspondence 
about the bridge of boats. Kindly assure the Governor-General 
that I have scrupulously abstained from everything which could 
bear the appearance of assuming control over these boats, nay, even 
of taking any interest in them once they reached l"erozepore ; never 
speaking of them but when spoken to or written to, and even then 
confining myself to answering questions put, or doing as far as I 
could what was required. My reason was that I thought there was 
from the beginning a strange touchiness about these boats as well 
as the pontoon train, which, if not carefully humouwred as far as 
duty allowed, might have interrupted the smooth working of the 
public service so far as I had to do with the Commander-in-Chief. 
''his misconception, however, as to idwards’s letter explains some 
references both to me and to my Assistant at Ferozepore, which I 
could not at the time account for, and had to take a little pains to 
dispose of without offence. The Governor-General's letter will, 
however, no doubt set all right again. 

When your note arrived I was writing to Currie to ask, what you 
tell me as far as Delhi, viz. the Governor-General’s probable move- 
ments. The reports you mention circulated here also; and to con- 
tribute to settling them, I moved out in the opposite direction to the 
frontier. Believe me &e. 

G, Broaproor. 
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Lehore in November—Letter from P, A. Vang Agnew—Major Mackeson—Notes 
from Capt. Nicolson’s diary—Brondfoot warms the Darbar—Intimates the 
Sikh movements to Sir H. Gough and Sir J. Littler—The Commandor-in- 
Chicf orders up certain troops—Broadfoot issues orders regarding supplies 
for them—TInstructions to his Assistants—His view of the objects and duty 
of the frontier foree—Sincerity of endeavours to maintain penco—Necessity 
for taking things coolly—Letters from Sir H. Hardinge and Mr. Currie— 
Final offort of the moderate party in Darbar to avert war—Broadfoot joins 
the Governor-General at Karnal—The Governor-General postpones bringing 
up the troops—The Sikh army moving towards the Sutlej—Vakil ordered to 
leave the camp—Provision for the rapid march of the Meerut troops—Capt. 
Saundors Abbott’s narrative—Tho Sikh troops cross the Sntlej—Discre- 
pancies in various reports—Proclamation by the Governor-General—Advanco 
of the British army—Arrival at Mudki. 


Tre situation at Lahore in November is thus briefly epito- 
mised by Herbert Edwardes. After recording the boldness 
and activity displayed by the Rani, who appeared to have 
‘laid aside her debaucheries with her veil,’ ! he remarked: 


But the time for prudence had gone by. The vessel of State, 
too long unwatched, had drifted to the rapids’ edge, and all that 
skill and courage could now do was to seize the helm, put the bark’s 
head straight, and plunge boldly into the foaming gulf. Tinding 
that it was hopeless to oppose the army, the Rani wisely yielded ; 
encouraged its excesses; called its madness reason; and urged it 
on in the hope of guiding it to destruction. History scarcely records 
a conception more bold and able; and, while reprobating its un- 
principled execution, we cannot withhold our admiration at the 
design .? 

Early in November, Broadfoot left Simla in order to meet 
the Governor-General, who was marching towards the North- 
West. Havelock dined with him on the evening before he left, 
‘and kept us up late by describing the battle of Maharajpur at 


1 Papers Ce. p. 10. 
Caleutta Review, No. ix, vol. vi. art, vi. p. 250. 
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the dinner table. I romember Broadfoot’s comment, that Sir 
H. Gough had not his troops in hand.’ 


On the road down from Simla, one of his Arabs fell over the cliff 
and was killed. Herbert Mdwardes remarked prophetically that a 
Roman would have gone back if such an omen had befallen him.? 


It is curious that an evil omen also befell Sir Robert Sale, 
on the same occasion which led Iidwardes to remark: 


A Greek or Roman general would have been more fortunate, 
thongh loss brave; for he would have accepted the augury with which 
Sir Robert entered on tho campaign, and returned in the belief that 
the gods were against the expedition. In coming down the lull 
from Simla, all the swords which had been presented to him for his 
former services were stolen from among his baggage, and never 
recovered.! 


The following letter from Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew, Major 
Broadfoot’s Assistant at Fazilka,” shows how imminent was 
the danger of action on the part of the Sikhs provocative of 
a rupture with the British power, even at a comparatively 
remote part of the frontier. 

Fazilka; November 8, 1845. 

My dear Sir,—I have already on two or three occasions brought 
to your notice a dispute about some villages which the Sikhs claim 
from this side. LIbelieve the river has come over this year, but they 
behave with so much msolence to my people that I cannot get the 
water properly measured, and I cannot report officially to you until 
Ido. ‘To-day my Peishkar® has come back stating that he cannot 
get through hig work, and that the Sikh Kardarg7 have sent over 
zemindars who have run away from me and are liable to punishment. 
[It is further reported] that the Sikhs have assembled a force to 
take possession, and are beyond control. 

Having already written to you on this subject without having 
received any instructions, I cannot take upon myself the responsi- 
bility of any active measures. I have little doubt but that the 
villages will be taken before I can get your answer, and any attempt 
of mine to prevent this would cause bloodshed. The only force 
T have is nearly fifty irregular Sowars of the 8th Cavalry, and no 


3 Mr. Cust’s memorandum, 

4 Calculta Review, No. ix. vol. vi. 
art. vi. p. 264, footnote. 

5 Pazilka, municipal town in Sirsa 
district, Punjab, and headquarters of 
the tahsil of the same name. (Hunter, 


Imperial Gazetteer.) 

* Peshkar, an agent, deputy, or 
subordinate revenue oflicer. (H. H. 
Wilson, Glossary.) 

7 Kdrddr, an agent of Govern- 
mont. 
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boats; so I am not in a position to check any insult they may 


perpetrate across the nulla. Tam ke. 
P. A. Vans Aayrw.® 


P 
Mr. Currie wrote on Nov. 9 to intimate the movements 
of the Governor-General’s camp. He said: 


We are to be at Delhi on the 15th, halt 16th, 17th, and 18th, 
and march on towards Kunal and Umballa on the 19th... 
When we meet we will settle about your Assistants; if you still 
desire to have young Cunningham from the Mysore Commission, 
I dare say it can be managed. The only objection is his being a 
Madras officer as well as yourself, brought up to our frontier. 

With. regard to a successor to Leech, it seems to me Mackeson ® 
is the best man. THe will soon be relieved in due course from his 
present office by the return of Robinson from the Cape; and he has 
talent, character, and experience. 

The Governor-General, however, wishes you to state exactly 
your opinion of him, and if you think you can work cordially with 


him and be sure of his co-operation. 
You know, of course, that Nicolson goes to the Mysore princes 


in Calcutta, 


The Governor-General is much gratified at the entire ignorance 
in which the public seem to be kept as to all your proceedings, and 


his views and intentions regarding Punjab affairs, 


You must take 


care and not let your visiting us on our way create needless 


alarm.’ 


Capt. Nicolson’s diary contains evidence that the con- 
tinued strain of maintaining relations of amity with such a 


§ Mr. Vans Agnew was an excellent 
oflicer, of whom Broadfoot had a high 
opinion. He was afterwards killed at 
Multan. 

* Major Mackeson’s services as 
Political Officer at Peshawar have been 
incidentally mentioned, and his name 
has on many occasions appeared in 
these pages. He filled with eredit a 
variety of appointments, and fell, in 
1853, in Peshawar, by the hand of a 
murderous fanatic. Eis death was 
thus referred to snd lamented by Lord 
Dalhonsic, then Governor-General of 
India: ‘The reputation of Licut.-Col. 
Macekeson as a soldier is known to and 


honoured by all. His value asa, poli- 
tical servant of the State is known to 
none better than to the Governor- 
General himself, who in a difficult 
and eventful time had cause to mark 
his great ability, and the ndmir- 
able prudence, discretion, and temper, 
which added tenfold value to the high 
soldierly qualities of his public cha- 
ructer, 

‘The loss of Col. Mackegon’s life 
would have dimmedavictory. To lose 
him thus by the hand of a foul assassin 
is a misfortune of the heaviest gloom 
for the Government, which counted 
lim among its bravest and best.’ 
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power as the Sikhs was becoming so intolerable, that open 
rapture would be welcomed. 

In a letter to the Agent, in which he complained of the in- 
civility of the Lahore Vakil, and promised to answer him with 
quiet civility, he concluded by expressing a wish that ‘it were 
all at an end, and we were at the ultima ratio.” Soon there 
followed reports from Lahore that the Rani had promised, if 
the troops would swear to be faithful, to lead them against 
Firozpur and the Einelish, and to give them rewards out of 
the treasure to be taken on our side of theriver. At the close 
of a letter to Broadfoot,; dated November 12, Nicolson said: 
‘The Governor-General has promised to give me the Mysore 
princes ; but if the present news prove correct, I shall request 
to be permitted to continue in employ, or to accompany the 
force as ayolunteer, if your arrangements for relieving me are 
complete. Post Martem Venus! as we used to say at school.’ 

Reports more or less frequent arrived of endeavours to 
seduce the sepoys from their allegiance. One of the agents, 
employed to discover what was going on, expressed great 
anxiety to know when the Europeans were expected to arrive ; 
and when Nicolson said that they had plenty of Huropean 
soldiers, who were not required in such numbers when sup- 
plemented by natives, the man quietly replied that no reli- 
ance was to be placed on the native army.! 

On the 18th, Nicolson mentioned a report that the Sikh 
troops were being persuaded to cross the Sutlej, mainly on the 
plea that their treasuries were exhausted, and that they must 
depend for payment on British spoil. To discuss this, a great 
meeting was convened at Ranjit Singh’s tomb for November 
19; the party assembled was to swear solemnly to maintain 
good faith towards each other, and to pursue the common 
object, viz. to acquire funds and to punish the British, who 
were daily becoming more exacting and oppressive. 

Next day he reported to the Agent that he believed the 
Sikh troops would move to Kana Kachha and Harike ; but he 
doubted if they would advance farther. 

On the 17th, Nicolson complained that the last letter he 
had received from Broadfoot was dated November 6. 

He conjectured that the Agent was moving about the dis- 


) The words he used were: ‘Hindustani lashkar par chandin ittibir nahin.’ 
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also wrote, more with special reference to what might happen 
on that part of the frontier. In the letter he said that the 
Sikh army had taken the Darbar at its word, and threatened 
it with destruction unless the chief men evinced their sincerity 
by leading it against the English. In the Firozpur direction 
4,000 horse and two brigades of infantry, with guns, were to 
go under Sham Singh of Atari, a bull-headed Sikh, who hated 
and feared the Sikh army, but if he once began to fight, 
would fight with courage. 

In the event of invasion, the Agent considered that the 
great object of Sir J. Littler’s force would be to hold the two 
important stations of Ludhiana and Firozpur. Not to pro- 
tect the former would be dishonour to us, and shake confidence 
throughout India: the latter was important as a considerable 
military depot. But he gave these opinions ‘ with diffidence to 
one so much my military superior.’ 

Sir H. Gough replied to Major Broadfoot on November 20, 
and intimated the following preparatory arrangements, 


Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers to move at once from Meerut to 
Umballa, 

To be held in readiness to move from Meerut to Kurnal on 
the shortest notice: two troops of Horse Artillery; H.M.’s 16th 
Lancers ; the 8rd Regiment of Light Cavalry; H.M.’s 10th Toot, 
save one company ; the corps of Sappers and Miners ; all save ono 
of the regiments of Native Infantry. 

The 8th Regiment of Irregular Cavalry will likewise be held 
prepared to movo from Hansee to Kurnal, and the Sirmoor battalion 
trom Deyrah to Saharunpore, where it will be centrically situated, 
and ready to be moved wherever it may most be required; the 4th 
Regiment of Irregular Cavalry will be brought up from Bareilly to 
Meerut. 

On the margin of the original letter are Broadfoot’s pencil 
notes, indicating the arrangements for providing supplies on 
the various lines of march. 

He appears to have divided the labour thus: Cust, to see 
to supplies on the road from Meerut to Ambala, also from 
Flansi to Karnal, and on the Saharanpur road; he was also, 
in addition to the amins? with each regiment, to appoint a 
permanent amin for certain yoads in the district; in all, four 


7 Amin, an agent, supervisor, ot commissioner. 
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amins. Mills, four amins for the roads in his district. Nicolson, 
two amins. Abbott, two amins. Erskine, or, in his absence, 
Hodgson, orders to comply with the requisitions of the officers 
commanding European corps for coolies ; Hodgson, if neces- 
sary, to be given full powers to direct chiefs to comply with 
his requisitions. 

These officers were informed that the Quartermaster- 
General would be requested to furnish detailed routes, and to 
cause timely indents to be sent in; but in the mean time 
supplies must be held in readiness at the ordinary halting 
places and their neighbourhood. The protected chiefs were 
called upon to hold their troops in readiness, and to furnish 
supplies and carriage. 

In reporting what he had done, for the information of the 
Governor-General, the Agent remarked that he had received 
no complaint from the Darbar; that the warning he had 
addressed to the Vakil, though merely a repetition of what 
had previously been given, was so explicit that nothing could 
be plainer; that his Assistants’ reports from the frontier 
showed that our posts there were vigilant; but that now 
he had received authentic intelligence that the Darbar had 
adopted, and ordered in writing, a fixed plan of opcrations 
against the English, in consequence of which he had officially 
addressed the Commander-in-Chief. He added : 


I now only suggest abstinence from movement on account of the 
vicinity of the Governor-General, who will probably think the matter 
one which has now gone too far to be left unnoticed, whether the 
troops actually move from Lahore or not. 

That I presumed to suggest any delay whatever is owing to this. 
It appears to me that the frontier is too long to be defensible in all 
points by any force we can move; that our two posts on the frontier 
are strong enough to maintain themselves till relieved ; and that to 
attempt reinforcements, therefore, in anticipation of those of the 
Sikhs, would be useless as protecting the open country, and might 
impede any operations which the Governor-General may resolve on. 
Moreover, the delay recommended is only one of favo or three days, 
till an answer to this letter can be received,’ 


The instructions to Capt. Nicolson will be found in the 


* Papers &e. pp. 19, 20. 
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following letter; they appear to be eminently suited to the 
occasion, and to the man to whom they were addressed. 


Amballa: November 20, 1845. 


My dear Nicolson,—TI have to thank you for a good many letters, 
and answer all im one. 

Ist. What has now occurred has been for some time preparing, 
and has not been unknown: how it will end, no man here, or in 
Lahore, can predict; but whether the Sikh troops come across 
the Sutlej or not, our line of procedure is the same—watchfulness, 
readiness to defend our own posts, and then quiet forbearance, and 
this up to the last moment. 

In your intercourse with the Vakeel, remember you are not 
charged with the relations betwoen the Government of Lahore and 
that of India, but only with the duties of a district of the protected 
territory. You cannot, therefore, whatever occurs, assume that there 
is hostility between the Governments till you hear it from me. In 
opposing aggression or hostile conduct, you will therefore call on the 
Lahore Vakeel to help you. You will watch him, however, and 
effectually check any hostile practices on his part, without showing 
that you watch or suspect him, if it can be avoided; and if it cannot 
be avoided, assuming, till yon hear the contrary from me, that in 
acting towards us with hostility he is disobeying his Government. 
You are already authorised to go to whatever expense you please to 
keep yourself informed of all that passes along the Sutlej, and you 
may now also employ men to obtain information from the other side 
of the river ; butin this you will observe great caution, both in hiring 
men and in relying on their reports. You will, of course, keep me 
informed of all that passes. 

With respect to the movements of the Sikhs, two things may 
happen: they may march to the Sutlej, and there halt; for thig 
they are responsible to the Governor-General, no subordinate can 
call them to account for it; but not a man should be suffered to 
pass the river at Ferozepore, and any doing so should be forthwith 
apprehended. You will also inform tho Vakeel that the movement of 
troops towards the Sutlej is contrary to ancient practice and the 
known rules of friendship, and that you are certain I will demand 
an account of it from the Durbar as soon as I hear of it. You will 
make no mention of the Government. 

Should the Sikh troops cross the river at Ferozepore, the Major- 
General commanding will probably attack them; but he is the sole 
judge of what is to be done in such a case. Your business is simply, 
on his requisition, to give all possible aid in information, and in 
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placing as completely as may be the resources of your district at the 
Major-General’s commands. 

It will be useful, however, for you to know what, in my opinion, 
are the objects of the frontier force, so that you may be ready be. 
forehand to aid in their attainment, remembering, of course, that if 
the Major-General should contemplate other objects, you will still 
aid him to the utmost, reporting fully to me. You must on no 
account risk the dishonour of our arms, because in your opinion 
they are not used exactly as the Government may wish: that is a 
point for the Government to settle with the Major-General. Your 
business is hearty co-operation with the latter. 

In my opinion the frontier posts of Loodeeana and Ferozepore 
are only for the protection of the frontier generally during peaco, 
It would be their duty to aid the political officers in putting down 
the disturbances or aggressions on a small scale to which peace 
is liable; but anything like an invasion in force they cannot be 
expected to cope with; their duty in that case is to maintain their 
posts till relieved, which would be speedily accomplished. Tho 
defence of the frontier against aggression is the power of the Govorn- 
ment to punish the aggressive nation; and towards the exercise of 
that power the frontier force will contribute best by securing against 
all comers these important stations with the stores, boats &c. they 
contain, For the protection of the country at large, and the ulti- 
mato punishment of the invading nation, the Governor-General will 
provide, It is the business of the frontier forces to await his time 
for doing so. 

The Sikh army marches well, and is strong in cavalry well 
adapted for plundering. If resolved on war, they can in spite of us 
cross before we know they have left Lahore; and they can ravage 
the open country and recross before we can reach them. Still more 
effectually can they for a time cut off the communications of the 
force at I"erozepore and Loodeeana. This need create no alarm: 
the Commander-in-Chief is at this station; the Governor-General 
is close at hand, and the very stoppage of the dawks would inform 
these authorities that the frontier posts required relief; and till that 
comes, I have no uneasiness about either station. I mention this 
becanse you will be closely watched, and you must treat all that 
may happen with seeming indulgence. You must moreover be 
prepared to allay any alarm which may arise, 

In one of your letters you speak as if our Government was not 
sincere in its endeavours to maintain peace, and that you might do 
wrong in contributing more than in appearance to that end. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. I cannot conceive whence 
such an impression has arisen. The Government hag striven, and 
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still strives, earnestly to maintain peace; if may not succoed, but 
it has laboured unceasingly; and it has borne what, with other 
countries, would long since have been considered intolerable. You 
must, therefore, in all things act on the belicf that though our 
Government may be forced into war, it desires peace, and that to 
this moment there has not been from the Lahore Durbar a complaint 
or angry word. On the contrary, its last communications were 
eminently friendly, Whatever be the result of what is now going 
on, remember that you are to consider the Government itself ag 
friendly till you hear the contrary from me. It may be treacherous, 
but of that the Governor-General is the best judge. 

Again, you ask for leave to burn and destroy, and speak of chapow- 
ing® troops north of the river. Ican give no such leave. If the 
river is not crossed, you must only report. If it is crossed, all 
military operations must depend on the Major-General commanding. 
Moreover, chapowing Hareekece is scarcely within the province of a 
frontier post in case of invasion ; nor, if it were, do I seo any even- 
tual gain to compensate the risk of weakening the post by detach- 
ments liable to be cut off. . 

Again, burning and destroying may be well enough for the Sikhs, 
but they are not, except in rare cases, suited to us; that is not the 
way we shall make war if forced into it. And finally. you must re- 
member that it is the Governor-General who must even then declare 
war, and no subordinate; and that it is for him and the chief 
military authorities to prescribe also in what modo it is to be con- 
ducted, if undertaken. 

I am obliged by your offer to remain notwithstanding your 
appointment, and shall make it known to the Government, which 
will not, I hope, let you be a loser, You had better show this, or 
give a copy of it if you like. 

Show no distrust of the chiefs and people on this side of the 
Sutlej ; but leave as little as possible in their power. Guard against 
fire especially. Yours &e. 

G. Broaproor. 


Broadfoot addressed a somewhat similar and equally good 
letter to Capt. Mills; the variations were such as suited the 
different men and the different localities. It ended thus: 


Finally, remember that we are strong enough to take things 
coolly. Let all the rascals in Lahore line the Sublej, not a bugle 
need blow in Loodeeana. Even if they cross, take it coolly, or 
rather impress the necessity for this on the military authorities. A 


2 Attacking by surprise, See note, p. 289. 
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frontier force should at all times be vigilant and ready, visibly 
ready ; but that is enough till actually attacked. F luster and per- 
turbation are in this case needless and mischievous ; they encourage 
enemies and dispirit friends. [A] few men can cut off your commu- 
nications; but what then ? You are nothing the worse, and here 
are the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, who by 
the very stoppage of communication will know you are wrong, and 
will soon set you right, 

In the mean time you can enjoy life unpestered by daks,! and 
lick everybody that comes to rob your nest. I shall probably move 
rapidly up to you if these fellows do march, and, if possible, give 
you notice previously, You must then send me out a squadron of 
Ghristie’s men to meet me, including, if you can, Mayne’s men, 
whom I know. 

At Lahore the disorderly condition of the troops was ap- 
parent. They were impatient to be led against the British, 
and furious when the auspicious moment, 11 o’clock a.m. of 
November 18, was permitted to pass without indication of an 
advance. They forced the astrologers, with threats and im- 
precations, to find another and an early fortunate moment for 
the movement. But whilst displayimg this impatience, the 
soldiers who had got their pay dispersed daily to their homes. 
Sardar Sham Singh is said to have declared, that unless this 
wore stopped he would find himself on his way to Firozpur 
with empty tents. It was probable that the soldiers who 
absented themselves did not believe in the serious nature of 
the move ; nevertheless preparation for war was being made 
with unusual activity, and virulent abuse of the English was 
held to be a test of sincerity and patriotism. 

It is clear that the crisis was full of danger, and such as 
to tax to the utmost the resources and ability of the Agent. 

On November 238, Capt. Nicolson wrote to him: 


Iam much obliged by your instructions of November 20, which 
I was greatly in need of. One part, however, requires a remark, 
Jest you should remain under an erroneous impression. It is that 
relative to our Government’s desire for peace. 

Knowing that the Durbar and our Government were in friendly 
relation—at least, that I had never been told the contrary—and in 
spite of that relation finding the head of the Durbar consenting to 
a hostile march against its alhes, and those supposed to be friendly 


! Daks may here be rendered ‘ correspondence.’ 


a 
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to us the most active in bringing that march about; the doubt did 
occur to me (not knowing anything of any cause of difference bo- 
tween the Governments) whether the Durbar might not be consenting 
to the march of the army against us with your knowledge, and to 
afford a chance of safety to dic Maharaja and his mother and tc 
the Ahlkars,? 2ow threatened with death by the troops if they con- 
sent to any terms of accommodation. Your letter, however, removes 
that idea. 


Meanwhile Sir Henry Hardinge was approaching by the 
usual marches; he very wisely declined to allow himself to show 
undue anxiety on account of the numerous conflicting reports. 
He addressed the following private letter to the Agent : 


Camp, three marches from Kurnaul: November 22, 1845. 


My dear Broadfoot,—I received your second despatch three hours 
after the first, informing me that the Sikh army had become more 
discreet. 

Ono day the Government instigates the army to move, and it 
refuses, haying received no offence from the Iinglish. 

The next, officers and punchayets are clamorous to fight, and the 
Government withdraws, I will not make any comments on the 
motives of the chief actors, who from their position are responsiblo 
to us. I shall patiently wait your further report, and calmly pro- 
coed to Kurnaul by the usual day’s marches. 

I ontirely approve of all you have done. TI wish we may havo 
as good a cage as that which your letter in the first instance offered. 
No man can calculate on barbarian caprices ; my own convictions 
are, however, very decided that no attempt will be made. 

Currie has just come in, and is reading the papers, 6 o’clock P.m. 
having been delayed in the rear by Mrs. Currie’s indisposition. 

Yours &e. 
H. Harvrcaz. 


P.S.—I have just received your letters of the 21st, and will 
reply to them to-morrow. 


This letter was followed by two from Mr. Currie; that of 
November 24 is quoted in ewtenso, whilst an extract is made 
from the second letter. They are of interest as recording the 
impression made by the events of the time on the Jorcign 


Secretary. 
2 See note 4, p. 361. 
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Camp, Paniput : November 24, 1845, 

My dear Brondfoot,—Sir Henry wrote to you on the receipt of your 
Ictiers of 19th and 20th, warning us of an impending invasion by 
the Sikhs. He has approved of all you did. It seemed to me zm- 
possible that, without plan or prepayation, such a mad scheme 
could really be meditated; or that, if the folly were perpetrated, it 
need, with reference to the respective state of preparation of the two 
partics, cause any anxiety to us. I am sorry such urgent orders 
were sent to Meerut by the Commander-in-Chief. The matter with 
many exaggerations will be in all the papers, and the slave woman 
Mungla will laugh at our beards ! 

We aro moving on steadily, and shall be at Kurnaul the day 
after to-morrow, where, it appears, we shall meet the Commander- 
in-Chief. I trust we shall meet you within two days afterwards ; 
and then we can settle future plans and further movements. 

Ihave your application for revised establishment on my table. 
Sir Henry ILardinge wishes to defer its consideration till we meet; 
but you have full authority to do what you please in the mean time. 
Your plan will be acceded to, I fancy, and with any retrospective 
effect that may be necessary. 

I return you the Coramander-in-Chief’s letter, with marginal 
annotations. Your other letters I will give you back when I see 
you. Having met, I imagine we shall not separate for some time ; 
but for this last affair I should have had to take the Governor- 
General across the Jumna, and perhaps the Ganges, before visiting 
Ferozepore and Loodiana. Now, I think, he will wish to go down 
thero at once. 

Of course the facts reported to us by you will be denied by the 
Durbar. How can we ostablish them ? Yours &e. 

I’, Currin. 


Camp, Gurounda; November 25, 

My dear Broadfoot,—Sir Henry Hardinge is very anxious to seo 
you, and he has desired me to write and say that he wishes you to 
join the camp with as little delay as possible, We march to Kurnaul 
in the morning ; we make no halt, but proceed to the next stage on 
Thursday. Perhaps you will be able to meet us there... . 

I cannot but think that this late affair at Lahore is part of 
Goolab Singh’s game, to induce the Ranee and Sirdars to urge the 
army to this demonstration, with a view to bringing a solemn re- 
monstrance at least from us; this remonstrance and our impending 
anger to be used by the troops as a plea for putting those obnoxious 
to Goolab Singh to death, and thus smoothing his way to power. 

Yours &e. 
I. Currin. 
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On November 24 the wiser and more moderate party in 
the Darbar seem to have made a final effort to avert the im- 
pending invasion. Bhai Ram Singh, addressing Raja Lal 
Singh, was the spokesman. 

He pointed out that the English had in no way interfered 
with the affairs of the Khalsa, and asked where was the wis- 
dom of making war at the bidding of the soldiers. He pointed 
out that the Governor-General’s Agent, who was a steady 
friend, had written in the plainest terms that the English de- 
sired friendship with the Sikh State, but would not fail to 
hold the State responsible for the acts of its army and of its 
subjects. He therefore cautioned the Raja against marching 
to the frontier with the troops. 

The Raja replied with much truth, that if he remained 
behind, the soldiers would kill him. He was then advised at 
least to delay his departure.’ 

On November 25, Capt. Nicolson reported to the Agent as 
follows : ‘Your instructions put it all right, and I do what 
Ican to prevent the General marching out too soon. He is not 
easily restrained, Wecan beat anything likely to come against 
us in fair field, and will do our best.’ He intimated that Raja 
Lal Singh was reported to have gone alone towards Havrike, 
and that the Sikl troops were divided into four camps or main 
divisions, to act against Firozpur, Harike, Phillaur, and Rupavr. 

There is an entry in Capt. Nicolson’s diary, to the effect 
that after this date no trustworthy accounts were reccived 
from Lahore. 

Major Broadfoot and his Personal Assistant, Mr. Cust, 
joined the Governor-General’s camp on November 26, at 
Karnal. On the 27th they were met by Capt. Abbott at 
Thaneswar, who, on the departure of the camp for Ambala, 
returned, for a few days only as it proved, to his duties in the 
Kaithal district. 

From this time Major Broadfoot’s detailed and picturesque 
reports of the proceedings of the Lahore Darbar, and the 
ereater part of his correspondence, may be said to have ceased. 
Being with the Governor-General, conversation and discussion 
presumably superseded writing. He remained responsible for 
supplying Punjab news, and did so; but that news as a basis 

* Compare Papers de, p. 21. 
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for history must be mainly looked for in the various letters 
from Sir Henry Hardinge. 

Capt. Nicolson continued to write to the Agent almost 
daily, reporting the information he gathered. The following 
extracts may be recorded. 

November 28.—I received yesterday your two letters of the 24th, 
We are all right here, and strong enough for anything that can bo 
brought against Firozpur, and your orders touching communications 
set me at ease. We must, if necessary, act without waiting for any 
answers, should any point unprovided for arise. But your present 
instructions are full enough, I think. 

Great preparations are making of magazine and provision of 
grain &¢., which, joined to other trifles, leads me to think the move 
is one more of a defensive nature now, than aggressive. But you 
have more means of forming an accurate opinion than I. 


On November 29 he mentioned a report that the Sikh 
troops, or rather a considerable number of them, were march- 
ing with the intention of fighting. 

It is said that when they arrive at the ferries of Ganda Singh- 
wala, Talli, and Harike &c, they will pitch,’ and the soldiers of 
the A’in® force who have gone to take their pay home will be on 
the look-ont for thom and help them. Some say they will cross zn- 
continently, and that the Purbias ® who deserted say the sepoys will 
not fight against the Khalsa-ji. 


The earliest intimation of an opinion entitled to considera- 
tion that the Sikhs had determined on war with the British, 
would appear to have been conveyed by Raja Gulab Singh’s 
emissary whose interview with the Governor-General’s Agent 
has already been described. That the Raja was convinced of 
the truth of his intelligence, is to some extent confirmed by his 
having sent another messenger to Brigadier H. M. Wheeler, 
who commanded the troopsat Ludhiana. This messenger said 
that he was the bearer of a letter from the Raja, but that, 
finding he was about to be searched at the Phillaur ferry, he 
dropped the letter into the river and swam across to save his 

’ Their tents. returned there with their pay. 

> The A’in troops were the regular © Purbias, men from the East or 
troops of the Sikh army. They had Purab. Our sepoys who had deserted 


recently been paid,and many of them, — ure referred to. 
natives of the cis-Sutlej States, had 
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life. He said that the contents were, that Gulab Singh, 
having positive information that the Lahore Government 
meant to make war against the British, wished to cast in his 
lot with the latter, as his existence depended on their success. 

The Brigadier said he thought that the man’s story was 
true. 

On December 2, the Governor-General sent the more im- 
portant of Major Brondfoot’s recent reports to Tingland, and 
made the following remarks on the situation.? 

It appeared that the troops, instigated by the Rani and her 
Government acting under a sense of self-preservation, had 
demanded to be led against the British, and since November 22 
had-moved out twelve miles from Lahore. 

Considering that the precautions already taken were 
sufficient, that it was inexpedient to evince anxiety when 
none was felt, and anxious to take no step likely to accele- 
rate collision, the Governor-General made no change in the 
arrangements for his tour. 

He further, after consultation with the Commander-in- 
Chief, and with the conenrrence of that officer, decided to 
postpone, ‘for further consideration with his Excellency, any 
change in the present distribution of the troops.’ ® 

Major Broadfoot’s reports of Punjab news were daily 
received. If they were to be relied on, there was little doubt 
but that the Sikh army was advancing in force towards 
the Sutlej. The local feeling was widespread that it would 
advance, and would succeed; but the Governor-General still 
thought that it would not attack our fronticr, but would more 
probably return after a short time to Lahore. 

Yet, though this was his opinion, he was alive to the con- 
tingeney, by no means impossible, that we might at any 
moment be forced into war. For this alternative, in commu- 
nication with the Commander-in-Chief, he made what were 
considered appropriate arrangements. At the same time he 
declared his dejermination to avoid hostilities as long as he 
could, and to show every forbearance to the Government 
which was struggling against its own successfully mutinous 
army. ‘The mere advance of that army to their own bank of 
the Sutlej would not be treated as a cause of war: the great 

7 Compare Papers ce. p. 12. ® Papers &c. p. 12 
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danger was the pernicious example to our sepoys, of the success 
of the Sikh soldiers in extorting from their Government a 
higher rate of pay than our men received. 

The loyalty of the native army was not impugned; but it 
was pointed out that endeavours on a considerable scale to 
tamper with their fidelity had been made; and that this of 
necessity caused the Governor-General much anxiety. 

The cis-Sutlej chiefs received assurance of protection, sub- 
ject to the condition of loyalty and adherence to our interests ; 
and the despatch was concluded with an expression of satisfac- 
tion with the ability, energy, and sound judgment displayed 
throughout these procecdings by Major Broadfoot. 

On the same day, November 2, Capt. Nicolson wrote to Capt. 
Mills to say that he did not think the Sikh army would come 
on, but that it was feverish and must be carefully watched. 
Tt was ready for a start, with guns and commissariat, but 
Nicolson considered that it was taking up a position more with 
a view to defence, in case we should cross the river and attack, . 
than to invade British territory. 

Next day he wrote to the Agent referring to this letter, and 
added that the Sikh force might be described as in position 
in a semicircle on the south side of Lahore, about twelve 
miles from that city. Reference was made to a rumour that 
the late minister, Jawahir Singh, was in correspondence with 
the chiefs of Patiala and Nabha; and that the Darbar had 
recently sent to ask what their intentions now were. Their 
reply was said to have been that they had no promises to make, 
but would form their resolution when they saw the Sikh army 
on the south side of the river. 

Nicolson added, that if the Sikhs did cross the river it 
would be for plunder, but that he did not think they would 
cross, though small independent bodies might do go. 

A letter, intercepted by Gen. Littler, contained some 
astonishing particulars regarding the strength of the Sikh 
army of invasion and the extent of its operatious. The 
regulars were to cross at Firozpur with 125,000 bullocks for 
transport, and the line was to extend from Kasur to Anandpur 
Makhowal. Arrangement was said to have been made for the 
supply of grain all the way to Delhi! 

It was reported in a newsletter from Lahore, that, in reply 
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to the Agent’s remonstrance regarding recent proccedings, the 
Darbar had retorted that the British had in four instances 
broken the treaty of friendship. he cases cited were: that 
Hakim Rai and his Sowars had been treated with indignity ; 
that Lal Singh, Adilati, had not been allowed to cross the 
Sutlej; that the Lahore Ahlkars had been disrespectfully 
used; and that Suchet Singh’s gold had not been handed over 
to the Darbar. 

On December 4, Capt. Mills informed Capt. Nicolson that 
the main part of the Sikh army was moving quictly on Harike 
and Tirozpur, with the intention of attacking the latter place 
and cutting off communication with the stations to the south 
and east. He added that all the reports he received tended 
to confirm this rumour. ‘T'wo other entries trom Capt. Nicol- 
son’s diary, dated December 5, may be quoted: ‘Mackeson 
succeeds Leech,’ and a correspondent writes that ‘ Fakir 
Azizudidin is dead.’ 

Two days after this date Tej Singh, the Sikh commander, 
was reported to have said to the Rani, on her remonstrating 
against the delay in attacking the British, ‘Fakir Azizuddin 
was a wise and fortunate man to have withdrawn from public 
business two years ago, and devoted himself to meditating on 
God, and to have now found an honourable death, leaving an 
imperishable reputation here, and obtaining besides a place in 
heaven.’ 

The Governor-General’s camp reached Ambala on Decem- 
ber 3; and next day Capt. 5. A. Abbott, who had been sum- 
moned by express from his district, arrived towards evening. 
On that day Sir Henry reported to the Secret Committee the re- 
cent steps which he had taken. No reply having been received 
by the Agent to his remonstrance against the recent unusual 
proceedings, he was desired to see the Vakil, and require reply 
and explanation. The Vakil assured the Agent that he had 
received no answer from the Darbar; the Agent pointed out 
the discourtesy shown in ignoring the request for explanation, 
and the inevitable construction which must be placed thereon. 
Te added that until a reply was received, the Vakil could not be 
permitted to remain in attendance, nor be admitted to interview. 
Tn compliance with these orders the Vakil left the camp. 


® For greater detail see Papers cc. p, 22. 
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The Governor-General explained that this procedure was 
the mildest which he could adopt ‘consistently with the 
dignity, position, and interests of the British Government.’ 
The plain construction to be put on the silence of the Darbar 
was that its intentions were hostile; in which case if was in- 
expedient to give them more lcisure for preparation than could 
be helped. On the other hand, to proye our good faith and 
forbearance, full time for a reply from Lahore was to be given 
before any precautionary movement was made. 

Fiven then the Governor-General did not anticipate that 
the Sikh army would come as faras the Sutlej, or commit any 
positive act of aggression; but he saw that the Rani and 
chicfs, for their own purposes, were ‘ cndcayouring to raise a 
storm, which, when raised, they will be powerless either to 
direct or allay.’ 

This being so, it became necessary to provide for the rapid 
march of the troops from Meerut, which might at any mo- 
ment be ordered ; and it was in connection with the arrange- 
ments for this contingency that Abbott had been summoned. 
He shall tell his own story. 


Iwas informed by Broadfoot that the Governor-General was much 
put out by the Commissariat Department. He had asked the Deputy 
Commissary-General how soon he could collect supplies for 10,000 
men, at mteryals of twenty miles between Kurnanl and T'erozepore, 
with a view to the Mccrut reserve forces marching up with as little 
carriage as possible. That officer informed him that it might pos- 
sibly be done in six weeks, 


Sir Henry’s reply was more forcible than parliamentary, and 
he added : 


‘It must be done in five days;’ and, turning to Broadfoot, 
said, ‘ You must do it.’ ‘ Well,’ said Broadfoot, ‘it is rather sharp 
work, but it shall be done if possible.” And done it was. Brond- 
foot’s object in sending for me was, that I should undertake two 
of the depdt stations, orders being sent to Mills, Lake, and Nicolson 
for stations farther in advance. 

I had the honour of dining with Sir Henry, and immediately 
after dinner set off on an clepbant, and reached the first depot 
station at Pehoa in the carly morning of December 5 ; and having 
put matters in train, and left my Assistant to complete the arrange- 
nients, I rode on to Samanah, in the Puttcalah district. 
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When all was ready there, Abbott rojoincd the Governor- 
General’s camp on December 8, one march beyond Ambula, 
having ridden 100 miles on the fourth day. 


Sir Henry oxpressed himsclf much gratified, andthe Commissary~ , 
General was overjoyed, and almost embraced me. 

Having completed my mission, I expected to be sent back to my 
district, where I had left my wife in camp, but Broadfoot ruled it 
otherwise. He said I must como on with the camp, and he would 
supply my wardrobe, for I had nothing with me but what was on my 
back. 

On the 9th we made one march, but during tho night or towards 
the morning of the 10th Broadfoot received news of the Sikhs cross- 
ing the Sutlej. Iwas with him in his tent, and I can sec him now, 
in great spirits, hastening on his clothes, and saying, ‘If we livo 
ficanalt this, Abbott, we are both made men.’ 

We then went to the Governor-General’s camp, and met Sir 
Henry and his Staff just mounting to move to the next camping ground 
at Sirhind. Broadfoot reported the news, and after a short confer- 
ence the war offered by the Sikhs was accepted. Broadfoot and my- 
self were then and there constituted aides-de-camp on Sir Henry’s 
Staff, and I was ordered off in hasto to bring down H.M.’s 29th Regi- 
ment and the 1st Bengal Fusilicrs from Kussowlee and Subathoo, 
to join the camp at Khanna, or wherever I should find it, by foreed 
marches. 


With the hill well known in these parts as Tapp’s Nose,! 
just above Kasauli, for a guide, Abbott set off at once across 
country. Thirty-five miles’ ride brought him to Kalka, 
and eight miles beyond in the hills he arrived at Kasauli, 
where he found a dinner party being given by the colonel to 
the officers and ladies of the regiment. Abbott had made 
such good use of his time, that he had outstripped a messenger 
sent the previous evening to warn the regiments that they 
might be called on for service. His arrival at the party was, 
therefore, to use his own language, ‘like the bursting of a 
shell, for they had no warning of coming events.’ ‘They had 
at once to prepare for a start next morning, and husbands 
and wives had to part, in many instances for ever. 

On the 11th these two fine regiments encamped at Mani 

Col. H. T. Tapp appears to have under the Resident at the Court of 


been stationed at Sabathu, and pro- Delhi from 1836 to 1840. 
bubly exorcised politicul functions 
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Majra on their way to the front, officers and men in high 
spirits at the prospect of active service. How and where 
they found the Governor-General and joined his camp, will in 
due course be told. 

The foregoing information regarding a most important ser-. 
vice on which Capt. Abbott was employed is extracted from, 
and based upon, a memorandum furnished by that officer. The 
modesty and simplicity with which the story is told afford a 
strong presumption in favour of its general accuracy. 

Mr. Cust, in describing these events, has recorded that on 
the evening of December 9 he had gone to bed, but had not 
fallen aslecp, when he was sent for and desired to make certain 
arrangements ab once for the supply of the whole Ambala force. 


Measures had already been taken to collect at certain places 
supplies for seyeral thousand men; renewed exertions were now 
to be mado to victual the whole army. Saunders Abbott was sent 
off to the hills, to bring down the regiments at Sabhatu and Kus- 
soulie, The Lodeanah force was ordered to fall back and meot us 
at Bussean. All ladies were sent back to Ambala, Capt. Napier 
and his wife were with us: he is now Napier of Magdila. 


Whilst his Assistants were thus employed, Broadfoot was 
not idle; indeed, constant active employment seems to have 
prevented his leaving any detailed account of his proceedings ; 
they are merged in those of the Governor-General. The 
following letter to his sister has a double interest: it was the 
last ever received by his family from him, and it contains an 
explicit affirmation that he was employed to maintain peace, 
and that no Government had ever striven harder for that result. 


Camp, Amballa: December 4, 1845, 

You complain of my not writing, and Ihave nothing to say in de- 
fence, seeing that, hardworked as I am, I ought to give a few minutes 
to it; but the lassitude from unceasing labour makes me defer it 
till, xs now, it is all but too late ; and even now Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
letter bag is waiting to be sealed till this is closed. The mail is gone, 
and this goes by an after express. 

Tam with Sir Henry, and remain with him while he continues 
in this division of the country. He treats me with the greatest 
kindness. Nevertheless, I would give a good deal for ever so short 
a sojourn among you all, with Jessie and all the London party asscm- 


bled. That, however, must continue, I fear, for some time, a very 
distant hope. 
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You ask if Iam employed in preserving peace. Of course I am ; 
for whatever may be the result, never did Government strive as this 
Government has done to keep at peace. 

Give everyone my kindest love. Remember me most kindly 
also to Mr. Loch ; say that young Sutherland Orr wrote me lately, 
I have been too busy to answer, but have been trying to serve him. 
I fear, however, it is difficult, from his being already well off where 
he is, liver &e. 

G. Broaproor, 


The following notes are taken from Capt. Nicolson’s diary : 


December 8.—The Sikh army has marched, and is in camp 
two kos (three miles) from the river. . . . They have fixed to cross 
on Thursday. Their cavalry are reported to be crossing now at Talli 
and Nagar, with the view of plundering our villages. 

9th.—Wrote a hurried chit [note] to Broadfoot, telling the posi- 


tion of the Sikh force, and saying we were good for all comers, pleaso 
God. 


11éi.—We had reports during the night of their crossing, but 
they did not really begin till morning, when one battalion and two 
guns and the standards of the others commenced, and the others 
soon followed, In the evening, nine battalions and eighteen jhandis 
(colours) were over, aid some twenty guns or thereabouts, 


The critical reader may notice an apparent discrepancy in 
the various reports as to the day on which the Sikhs crossed 
the Sutlej : for example, Capt. Abbott has recorded that Broad- 
foot received the news of their doing so on the morning of the 
10th ; whilst here Capt. Nicolson, more immediately in their 
neighbourhood, has reported that the crossing began on the 
morning of the 11th. Other slight discrepancies might be 
instanced. With reference to these there is what seems to 
be sufficient explanation ; in certain cases Broadfoot, though 
somewhat more remote from the frontier than some of his 
Assistants, got important and trustworthy news before it 
reached them ; and with reference to the apparent error of date, 
the fact would secm to have been that comparatively small 
bodies of the Sikhs crossed the river probably every day from 
December 8 onwards, but that the main body did not move 
till the morning of the 11th. This view is fairly consistent with 
the Governor-General’s despatch of December 31, and is, it is 
believed, sufficient to account for the apparent inaccuracies. 
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Similar discrepancies, or what appear to be such, are 
found in respect to the events between the crossing of the 
Sutlej by the Sikhs and the battle of Miadki, in which the first 
actual collision occurred. These are rather annoying than 
important; they are just sufficiently evident to make a close 
and detailed examination and tabulation of facts necessary. 
It is somewhat difficult to account for these mistakes ; in 
certain cases a loose and carcless mode of writing, or even 
a slip of the pen, must be blamed. 

Respecting the date on which the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej 
and thereby provoked the war, some wanimity might haye 
been expected from those who have described the event. Yet 
wo have already noticed the discrepancy between Capt. 
Abbott’s date and that mentioned by Capt. Nicolson. In 
addition to these it may be observed that the Governor- 
General has recorded that the Sikh army ih large numbers com- 
mencced crossing the Sutlej on December 11. In an inclosure 
to the letter in which this is recorded, the Commander-in-Chietf 
stated that on December 11 it became known in Ambala that 
the invasion had actually taken place. Now this information, 
in those days before the telegraph was used, could not by 
any possibility refer to the event described by the Governor- 
General, but manifestly alluded to the news received by 
Broadfoot in Abbott's presence early on the morning of the 
10th. But it is more perplexing to find Henry Lawrenee, 
from whom accuracy might have been expected, some time 
after these events, state precisely that ‘on December 12 
the Commander-in-Chief moved with his headquarters from 
Umballa. On the evening of the same day the Sikhs com- 
menced crossing the Sutlej.’? The fact being almost certain 
that the Sikhs commenced crossing the river in violation 
of existing arrangements as early as December 8; that on 
the 11th the first crossing of their troops on a large scale 
occurred ; and that the Governor-General selected this serious 
breach of neutrality as the act which justified the issue of the 
proclamation dated December 18, which was, in fact, a declara- 
tion of war. Therefore it would seem to be correct to adhore 
to the 11th as the date on which the Sikh army commenced 


* Calcutta Review, No. xvi. vol. viii. art. vi. p. 488. 
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to cross the Sutlej. Without doubt the operation lasted for 
several days. ; 

With reference to the various. movements of importance 
between the 11th and the 18th, when the battle of Mudki was 
fought, it is hoped that the following record is fairly correct. 
It is compiled from the despatches of the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief, and from the accounts written 
by Herbert Edwardes and Henry Lawrence in the ‘ Calcutta 
Review.’ 

On December 7 and 8 the Governor-General desired the 
Commander-in-Chief to move up the force from Ambala, 
Meerut, and some other stations. He then, being some days’ 
march in advance of the Commander-in-Chief, rode to Lud- 
hiana, inspected the fort, and, seeing that it could be held by 
a draft of the more infirm soldiers from the regiments stationed 
there, desired Brigadier Wheeler to be prepared to march at 
the shortest notice with the rest of his force. 

By the 12th the Commander-in-Chief, with the head- 
quarters and the Ambala force, marched sixteen miles to 
Rajpura. Next day they marched to Sirhind ; eighteen miles 
of a sandy and distressing road. On that-day the Governor- 
General, who was two marches ahead, received the ‘ precise 
information that the Sikh army had crossed the Sutlej, and 
was concentrating in great force on the left bank of the river.’ 
He then issued a proclamation recapitulating events already 
described, announcing the invasion of our territory by the 
Sikh troops, and his determination to vindicate the authority 
of the British Government, and to punish the violators of 
treaties and the disturbers of public peace. 

He declared the cis-Sutlej estates of the Maharaja to be 
confiscated and annexed to the British territories, and called 
upon the chiefs and inhabitants of the Protected States for 
co-operation and fidelity, promising indemnity in case of loss 
and threatening punishment in case of disobedience. By 
arrangement he met the Commander-in-Chief one march in 


~. advance of the army. The result of the consultation, as far 


as it affected the Ambala force, was the issue of ‘after orders 

at midnight for a forced march of’twenty miles on Hsru.’ 4 

The object was to reach Bussean before the Sikhs, and pre- 
3 Papers dc. p. 26. 4 Calcutta Review, No. xi, vol. vi. art. vi. p. 259. 
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vent them from seizing the supplies which Broadfoot and his 
Assistants had collected. 

By the 14th the comparative safety of this important point 
was secured; the Ludhiana force, of 5,000 men and twelve 
guns, having been moved somewhat in front of it. 


On December 15 the Umballa force moved on to Luttala, nearer . 
thirty than twenty miles, and orders were issued for a rigid redue- 
tion of baggage. On December 16 the force marched thirty miles 
to Wudni, overtaking the Governor-General and the Liidiana force 
at Bussean.5 


Regarding the supplies for the army, Edwardes remarked 
that Major Broadfoot might be said to have been the Com- 
missary-General of the army of the Sutlej. 


Eyon after his death his subordinate officers became and con- 
tinued till very late in the campaign the real Commissariat.of the 
army. ‘The people of the country were now all supposed to be hos- 
tile; and those who were with the advanced guard that day will 
not easily forget Major Broadfoot and his rough-and-ready troop of 
wild-looking Affghans, galloping across the plain from village to vil- 
lage, summoning out the greybeards, and, with perfect mastery of 
their corrupt and broken dialect, acquired in a short residenco of fif- 
teen® months upon the frontier, explaining the terms of the procla- 
mation, and extracting from the most refractory Mufsid7 supplies 
for the advancing army.® 


On December 17 a short march of ten miles to Charrak 
was made, as the long marches had told most severely on man 
and beast. Next day a march of twenty-one miles brought 
the force to Mudki, where the first shot of the first Sikh war 
was fired. 

During these days the Sikhs appear to have been employed 
crossing the river at various fords: on the 15th Capt. Nicol- 
son has recorded that ‘the Sikhs crossed, and we stayed 
where we were.’ They plundered several villages situated six 
or eight miles north-west of Firozpur. At ten o’clock a.m. 
they threatened Firozpur itself, and Sir J. Littler moved out 


' § Calcutta Review, No. xi. vol. vi. 7 Mufsid, malcontent. - 
art. vi. p. 260. ® Calcutta Review, No. xi. vol. vi. 
6 Thirteen months, to be more art. vi. p. 260, 
accurate. toe : 
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to meet them with two brigades. They did not accept the 
challenge, probably preferring to choose their own ground and 
to fortify it, so as to make the task of beating them as hard 
as possible. They encamped at Langiana, about three or four 
miles north of Firozpur. During the next two days a con- 
siderable number of the Sikh troops with guns advanced to 
Firozshah,® and took up a position, which they immediately 
entrenched and fortified. The news of the approach of the 
Governor-General towards Mudki reached Firozpur and pro- 
bably the Sikh camp on the 16th, and the idea seems to have 
occurred to Raja Lal Singh that by a sudden attack he 
might be destroyed or captured. The force with the Governor- 
General was greatly under-estimated; in all probability the 
Sikhs did not reckon on having to deal with more than the 
Ludhiana force, and did not think that the Ambala force 
could have effected a junction. The plan was perfectly 
reasonable, and likely to be, even if not successful, very em- 
barrassing to the English ; for a considerable force, reckoned 
at sixteen battalions of infantry, over 3,000 cavalry, and fifty 
guns, threatened Firozpur; a strong force, the numbers of 
which were not known, had occupied Firozshah; and, in 
advance, Raja Lal Singh, with a considerable body of men 
supported .by artillery, lay in wait for the Governor-General 
between Firozshah and Mudki. Such was the position on 
December 18, but even on that date more Sikhs were crossing 
the river. 


® Firozshah, around which the 
well-known battle was fought, has 
also been called, with equal error, 
Ferozshahy and Pheerooshuhur. The 
correct name is probably Pheri Shah, 
called after Bhai Phert, a devotee or 
man of religious repute; Sh&h being a 


not unusual title by which such people 
aveaddressed. A Punjabi speaking of 
the battle generally calls it ‘Pheru 
dalarai.’ Shahy (‘city’) is a very un- 
usual termination of a village name 
in that district. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
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The battle of Mudki~—Deaths of Sir R. Sale and Sir J. M’Caskill—Private ae. 
counts of the battle—Cupt. 8. A. Abbott’s services—Arrangements for attack 
at Firozshah—Disposition of the forces—The Sikh position—The battle of 
Firozshah—Broadfoot killed—Our troops bivouac outside the Sikh lines— 
Insubordination among the Sikhs—Gravity of the situation of the British— 
Assault in the morning of the 22nd—Arrival of Tej Singh—Sufferings of 
our troops—Quotations from despatches—Burial of George Broadfoot- 
Letters and general orders about his death—His loss regretted in both 
Houses of Parliament—Opinions of eminent men of his value—Monument 
and tablet erected—Sir H. Hardinge to the Karl of EWenborough—Arrival 
in England of the news of the battles—Comments on the Governor-General’s 
measures—Current criticisms—Propriety of a Governor-General serving in 
a subordinate capacity discussed-—Accusation of treachery made against 
Sikh leaders rejected—Mr. Currie to Lord Zenborough—Insoription on the 
Madras memorial. 


Tux battle of Mudki was fought on December 18, 1845. On 
this field Britons met Sikhs for the first time as foes; and 
there was founded a mutual respect, confirmed three days 
later at Firozshah, which has lived to the present day. 

The force under Raja Lal Singh has been estimated by 
Cunningham as under ‘ two thousand infantry, supported by 
about twenty-two pieces of artillery, and eight or ten thousand 
horsemen.’! Capt. Nicolson’s estimate, from native report, 
fairly agrees with these figures; they are probably as accurate 
as any which can now be supplied, and may be considered 
approximate. It should, however, be recorded that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in his official despatch, made a very different 
estimate of the strength of his enemy. ‘They were said to 
consist of from 15,000 to 20,000 infantry, about the same 
force of cavalry, and forty guns.’ ? 

On the morning of the 18th the Raja saveneea from 
Firozshah towards Mudki, and sent forward a detachment to 


1 Cunningham’s Sikhs, p. 301. 2 Papers dc. p. 32, 
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watch and report the movements of the British army. On 
our side, Broadfoot, with a party of Christie’s horse, was 
similarly employed. When he arrived at Mudki he found it 
occupied by the Sikh advanced party, of whose strength he was 
necessarily ignorant. He immediately informed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was then about three miles behind. 
Sir H. Gough formed his troops in order of battle and re- 
sumed the march. The Sikh advanced detachment retired on 
their main body, and informed the Raja of the approach of 
the British: The latter marched steadily on and reached 
Mudki at noon ; finding it unoccupied, there was a disposition 
to believe that Broadfoot’s report of the Sikh occupation of 
the village was a false alarm, and the men, exhausted and 
suffering grievously from thirst, lay down to await the arrival 
of the baggage. Betweon two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon the camels began to come in; their loads were removed, 
and the men commenced to cook their food. The moment 
seemed to the Raja propitious for the attack, and he advanced 
accordingly. A scrap of paper was brought to Broadfoot, who 
was at luncheon with the Governor-General. He read it, and 
said, ‘The enemy is on us.’ He rode at once to the front, and 
gave immediate warning of the impending attack. He was not 
at first. believed, and even the cloud of dust which appeared 
in the direction of the enemy failed to convince the sceptical, 
who attributed it to skirmishers. 


‘That dust,’ he energetically exclaimed, ‘covers thousands; it 
covers the Sikh army.'... While the British troops were yet 
forming, he returned from his reconnaissance, galloped up to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and gracefully saluting him, pointed to the 
rising cloud of dust ahead, and said, ‘There, your Excellency, is 
the Sikh army!’ It was the Political Agent making over the 
frontier to the soldier.3 


The Sikh guns opened fire, and afforded convincing tes- 
timony to’ the accuracy of the Agent’s information. The 
British artillery replied; the cavalry was sent forward, some 
to turn the right, and the others the left, of the enemy’s line, 
which in length far exceeded that of the advancing British 
infantry. The cavalry manwuvre was brilliantly successful ; 
the irregular Sikh cavalry was swept away on either side, 

8 Calcutta Review, No. xvi. vol. vill, art. vi. 
C0 
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and the guns even, for the moment, were silenced. The ine 


fantry continued to advance, and drove the Sikhs in front of 4 
them, ‘using that never. failing weapon, the bayonet, when- - 


ever the enemy stood. Night only saved them from worse 


disaster, for this stout conflict was maintained during an hour Bo 


and a half of dim starlight, amidst a cloud of dust from the 
sandy plain, which yet more obscured every object.’4 Fifteen 
guns were taken, and next day, apparently, two more were 
brought from the field to the fort of Mudki, thus making in all 
seventeen guns captured.® 

Our loss was heavy; 215 Europeans and natives of all 


ranks wore killed, and 657 were wounded. The enemy’s loss « q 


cannot be ascertained. - 
Of the officers who were killed, the most distinguished 
at the time were Major-Generals Sir R. H. Sale, G.C.B., 


Quartermaster-General of the Queen’s troops, and Sir J.. P 
McCaskill, K.C.B. and K.H. The former was struck by a> 7 


grape shot, and the wound proved tobe mortal; the latter was 
shot dead on the field. Both were veteran officers, whose ser- 
vices were of a highly distinguished order, and the former had 
especially a deserved reputation for great personal gallantry. 
In a previous part of this work, the facts related tend to 
show that Sale, though personally most brave, was, like many 
other good men, unduly fearful of responsibility, and there- 
fore scarcely equal to the position in which he was placed 
during the critical period of the siege of Jalalabad. It is, 
therefore, a duty as well as a pleasure to record, as fully as 
space will permit, the leading events of his distinguished 
career. He was born in 1782, and entered the 36th Regiment 
in 1795. He hada long and honourable record of service in 
the field ; the principal sieges, battles, and campaigns at which 
he was present being: Seringapatam, 1799, medal; storming 
of the Travancore ise, 1809 ; capture of the Mauritius, 1816 ; 
first Burmese war, 1824-25, OB. ; first Afghan war, 1888-41, 
including the siege of Ghazni, at which he commanded the 
main column of the attack, and the operations’ in Kohistan 
which resulted in the surrender of Dost Muhammad; com- 
manded the garrison of Jalalabad during the siege, 1841-42; 


* Papers dc, p. 32. Commander-in-Chief’s despatch, December 19, 1845. 
® Paper de. p. 24, 
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served with the army under Gen. Pollock, 1842, G.C.B. 
and three medals. He fell gallantly at the battle of Mudki, 
1845, after more than fifty years’ service.® 

- In the House of Lords, the late Lord Ripon, in expressing 
the regret felt for his loss, remarked: ‘One of the most dis- 
tinguished men in that or in any other army fell in that battle. 
Who does not know the name of Sir Robert Sale? Who can 
forget the services he has rendered to his country and his 
sovereign ?’ In the House of Commons Sir R. Peel similarly 
bore testimony to the value of his services. 

Sir John McCaskill, too, had seen much service, both in the 
Peninsular war and in India. It will be recollected that he 

ommanded the force which took Istalif. He joined the army 
in 1797, and was, therefore, but two years junior to Sir R. 
Sale. His meritorious services were also acknowledged in both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Amongst the wounded who afterwards rose to distinction 
may be mentioned Major P. Grant, D.A.G., dangerously 
wounded; Capt. Herbert B. Hdwardes, A.D.C., slightly 
wounded ; Lieut. G. Reynell Taylor, very severely wounded ; 
and Lieut. Edward Lake. 

The following extract from Mr. Cust’s memorandum is 
interesting and graphic. 


I found the Governor-General sitting under a tree writing letters. 
Of a sudden we heard that the Sikh army was advancing in force. 
. .. Our whole army turned out, the sepoys in their dhotees,” leaving 
their food. Itwas4r.m. I overtook Broadfoot and the Governor- 
General, and stuck to them ; we were under a heavy fire. Regiment 
after regiment passed by us, and the Governor-General pointed out 
the direction of the advance. We saw old Gen. McCaskill killed. We - 


heard the cheers in the front when the first battery was taken. 


We passed through it, saw the dead and dying; we saw Sir Robert 
Sale lying wounded on a gun, and many friends. The firing had 
now ceased, and the battle was won. 


The only other account which should be quoted, and which 
has not, as far as is known, been previously published, is one 


® This account of Sir R. Sale’s 7 Dhotee, hoti, is the waist cloth. 
services is taken from an obituary Hindus when cooking strip themselves 
notice in the- Morning Herald of to their dhotis, 
February 24, 1846. 
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found in an intercepted letter from a father present at the 
battle on the Sikh side, to his son in Lahore. It has at any 
rate the merit of being brief, and is probably not a very in- 
correct description of what took place. 


The Ghorcharras would not come on; the British charged; 
the Sikhs ran; lots killed and all or nearly all the guns lost.8 


After the action the Sikhs seem to have retired on their ~~ 
main body at Firozshah, and the British to the village of |. 
Mudki.® . 

On the next day, December 19, it was expected that the 
Sikhs would renew their attack; the British troops were 
therefore for many hours under arms, but though dust was 
seen which betokened the presence of the enemy, our men 
were unmolested. That evening Capt. S. A. Abbott, an Assist- 
ant to Major Broadfoot, accompanying the 29th Foot, the 1st 
European L.I., the 11th N.I., and four heavy guns, arrived 
after an arduous and harassing march. It is. not clear 
whether the value of Capt. Abbott’s services on this occasion 
has been fully recognised. In a remarkably short space of 
time he had succeeded in carrying the message to the troops 
that they were wanted, and in piloting them to the front. The 
presence of these troops was of vital importance to the army, 
which even with them was scarcely adequate to the task they 
had to perform. The Governor-General appreciated this, and 
warinly thanked Capt. Abbott for his exertions.' 


® Capt. Nicolson’s diary. The Ava, Kabul,andSobraon. He was for 
Ghorcharras were the irregular many years Governor of Addiscombe 
cayalry, College, Member of the Council of 
® Calcutta Review, No. xviii. Military Wducation, and of the Com- 


yol, ix. art. vi. p, 521. 

1 The Abbott family have rendered 
varied and meritorious services to their 
country. Your brothers were in the 
E.LC.S. Major-Gen. Augustus Abbott, 


mission for National Defences. 

Gen. James Abbott, 0.B., Bengal 
Artillery, has medals for Chilianwala 
and Gujrat; he also saw service at 
Bhartpur, and commanded an expedi- 


C.B., of the Bengal Artillery, had 
medals for Bhartpur, Ghazni, Jalala- 
bad, and Kabul; he also had, but did 
not wear, the Order of the Durani 
Empire. He was honorary A.D.C. to the 
Governor-Geraoral, and died in 1867, 
Major-Gen Sir Fred, Abbott, Kt., 
C.B. Bengal Engineers, has medals for 


tion against the Hassanzais of the 
Black Mountain. He is best known, 
perhaps, for his adventurous journey 
to Khiva to negotiate the release of 
Russian prisoners, and as in charge 
of the district of Hazara in the Punjab, 
the headquarters of which, Abbottabad, 
is named after him. 


‘ 
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On the evening of this day, Sir H. Hardinge tendered his 
services, as second in command in the field, to Sir H. Gough, 
who accepted the offer with pleasure.? 

On the 20th, the British force completed the duty of 
burying their dead. Broadfoot and his Assistants were busy 

‘ recording the information collected regarding the Sikh en- 
trenched position at Firozshah. 


The information went to show that the position was entrenched 
on three sides, surmounted with guns of very heavy metal. It was 
somewhat in the shape of a horseshoe. 

The north face commanded the Loodeanah and Ferozepore road ; 
the south, the road by which we were approaching ; and the west, the 
position of Ferozepore. The eastern face was open and unprotected. 

_ That the position was attacked on the strongest faces was not due 
to want of information supplied by Broadfoot, . . . but to the desire 
of the Chiefs to relieve erozepore, which was considered to bo in 
danger, and with a view to forming a junction with its garrison befora 
the attack was delivered.* 


During the evening of December 20, instructions were 
sent to Sir John Littler to move out from Firozpur towards 
Mudki with as strong a force as he could spare after providing 
for the safety of his post. He made his arrangements with 
great promptitude and skill, completely deceiving Tej Singh, 
the Sikh commander, who for some time was unaware that 
‘Littler had marched. 

The plan arranged by the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Governor-General was, that after a junction with Littler’s 
force had been effected, the combined army should assault the 
Sikh position in such a way as to interpose, at any rate, a 
considerable part of the British army between the Sikhs at 
Firozshah and the station of Firozpur. 

To give effect to this, the troops, under the command of 


Major-Gen. Saunders A. Abbott, A fifth brother, Keith E. Abbott, 


Bengal Army, has a medal and clasp 
for Mudki and Ferozshah (severely 
wounded). A.D.C. to the Governor- 
General. Served in the Civil Depart- 
ment in the Punjab and Oudh; and 
after he had retired from the service, 
was Agent for the S. P. &D. Railway 
Co. at Lahore. 


served with credit for many years in 
the Consular Department. Was Con- 
sul-General at Tabreez in Persia, and 
afterwards at Odessa, where he diad 
in 1878. Order of the Lion and Sun, 
2 Papers dc. p. 36. 
8 Gen, Abbott’s Episode dc. 
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Sir Hugh Gough, marched on the morning of December ®1 
along the road from Mudki to Firozpur. The sick and’ 
wounded were left at Mudki, with two regiments of Native . 
Infantry ‘ for their protection. The road lay nearly four-miles 4 
to the south of the Sikh position, opposite to which, towards ~ 
midday, a halt was made to enable Littler to join, and ad- ~~ 
vantage was taken by officers and men to eat a hasty meal a 
-if they could get it, and enjoy a little rest. .  - 


During this halt an incident occurred, which is of interest 7 


as illustrating the extreme delicacy of the position occupied by 
Sir Henry Hardinge. He was by his own offer serving as a 


lieutenant-general under the Commander-in-Chief; but he |” 


remained the responsible Governor-General of India. Whilst 
he and his Staff were resting and getting something to eat, 
Sir Hugh Gough arrived, and with characteristic impetuosity 


urged an immediate attack on the Sikh position, without a 


waiting longer for Littler. The gravity of the situation was ©. 
perceived by the Governor-General, and his resolution was 
formed. He retired fora short space with the Commander-in- 
Chief, pointed out to him that, though second in command as 
far as leading the troops was concerned, he was still responsible 


for the safety and welfare of British India, and therefore must, » . 


in his capacity of Governor-General, sanction nothing which 
in his opinion would imperil either. He considered that to 
attack without waiting for Littler’s force was to incur an un- 
necessary risk of failure, and therefore he pronounced against 
the proposal. ’ 

Opinions differ as to the wisdom of the Governor-General’s 
decision in this matter. This question need not be discussed 
just now; at present we are mainly concerned with recording 
events as they happened, as far as we have been able to dis- 
cover them; and the fact here recorded is at once unusual and 
important. The Governor-General as supreme ruler in India 


took the responsibility of superseding the Commander-in- | , 


Chief in the field. 


Littler’s arrival was awaited; he was tolerably punctual, | ;: 


and it is recorded in despatches that the junction was complete 

by half-past one o’clock. The small plan at the commence- 

_ment of this chapter shows in a general way the disposition. 
4 Papers de. p. 27, Governor- General’ 8 despatch, ay 
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of the British and Sikh forces, and will, it is hoped, assist the 
reader to follow the description of the battle. 

The army was formed in four divisions ; the first, under Sir 
Harry Smith, being in reserve. The other three were thus 
arranged: on the right the second division, commanded by 
Major-Gen. Gilbert; in the centre the third division, under 
Brigadier Wallace ; and on the extreme left the fourth division, 
under Major-Gen. Sir J. Littler. The artillery was under 
Brigadier Brooke, and was principally massed between Wal- 
-lace’s and Gilbert’s divisions. 

The Sikh position was very irregular in shape and roughly 
traced. The longer sides towards the east and west may be 
said to have faced Mudki and Firozpur respectively. The en- 
trenchments were not formidable ag fortifications; that is, 
neither were the ditches deep nor the ramparts high. They 
were simply good shelter trenches, well defended by a well- 
appointed and easily movable artillery supported by a numer- 
ous and determined body of infantry. 

Sir John Littler’s division was on the left, and with his 
left thrown forward he appears to have commenced the 
attack. The Commander-in-Chief led the right wing, and Sir 
H. Hardinge commanded the left. It was nearly four o’clock 
when the battle commenced. Littler’s men advanced under a 
most galling and destructive fire to within 150 yards of the 
batteries, when they were ordered to charge. Had they done 
80 with vigour, they would, in spite of the havoc and slaughter, 
have effected a lodgment; indeed, it is probable, in that case, 
that the loss of life would have been less. Unfortunately, 
they did not press home the charge; the 62nd halted and 
_ wheeled about, under an order, it has been said, of the Briga- 
dier in command.’ Jn vain did Sir John urge them to seize 
the prize which was within their grasp ; and, ignorant of the 
order referred to, he naturally concluded that the arrest of the 
advance, and the retrograde movement, were the result of 
panic. This attack, therefore, failed; and the division, with 
greatly reduced numbers, passed the night in the vicinity of 
the spot occupied by the left of Wallace’s division prior to the 
advance, and out of shot. 


* Papers dc. p. 37. vol, vi. art. vi. p. 273 ; and Maogregor’s 
6 Compare Calcutta Review, No. xi. Sikhs, vol. ii. p. 106. : 
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It should be mentioned, thatas Wallace’s division advanced, 
they met the 14th N.I., who were retiring. That regiment, 
with its colours, joined the advancing troops, and returned to 
a more successful assault. 

The attack on the south face would seem to have been | 
delayed longer than was intended. As the line advanced, it — 
became evident that its length extended considerably on 
either side beyond the limits of the immediately opposite part 
of the Sikh entrenchment. 

The first result of this was that the men crowded towards 
the centre, and before long got in front of our own guns. The 
Sikh artillery fire was most destructive. Capt. Abbott was sent 
back to bring up the guns; he had scarcely returned, when his. 
horse was shot and fell under him, He rose, but was imme- 
diately struck down by two bullets, one in the shoulder, one 


in the arm, in such a way as to show that the Sikhs had © 


estiublished. a cross fire. Broadfoot, who was on horseback, 
called out to him to get up, and greatly to his surprise he 
found he could obey. The next moment it was Broadfoot’s 
turn; he was shot in the thigh, and was either thrown from 
his horse, or dismounted to examine the nature of his wound. 
He considered it insufficient to stop him, remounted, and rode 
on cheering some men into the trenches. 

The attack was resolutely made, and the Sikh resistance 
was most determined. The result was a partial success, 
achieved ata terrible sacrifice of life. It is difficult to trace 
precisely the part played by each regiment. In the confusion 
of the attack it is probable that the relative positions of the 
regiments were changed, and that this has led to some ambiguity 


in the various descriptions of the battle. In a general way it | “a 


may be said that the Sikh batteries were carried at the point 
of the bayonet; but the Sikhs retired no farther from them 
than their tents and camp in the immediate rear, from whence 
they opened a severe musketry fire. 

As the assault was being made, the Governor-Genoral and 
his Staff appear to have moved towards the right. It was to 
the right of the centre of the south face that Broadfoot rode 
into the Sikh battery, and there he was killed: shot through 
the arm and heart, he fell dead. Abbott, noticing some hesi- 
tation in two companies of the 80th, and finding that all their . 
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officers had been killed, put himself at their head. They 
responded to his order, charged the entrenchments, and fired 
a volley into the Sikh tents, which were set on fire, and the 
blaze spread along the line. The different regiments penetrated 
different distances into the Sikh camp. The despatches and 
some other accounts seem to show that those on the right got 
farthest in ; and, indeed, the reserve under Sir Harry Smith” 
aud part of the 1st E.L.I. are said to have reached the village 
of Firozshah and swept the Sikhs out of a great part of their 
camp. H.M.’s 8rd Dragoons added to the reputation they 
had so justly acquired at Mudki. They were sent against a 
. battery from which the Sikhs maintained a heavy fire. They 
charged, and carried it— 
the loaders filling up the yawning trench with their own numbers, 
and those who followed crossing on a living bridge of their comrades. 
. . . Having put the artillerymen to death and silenced the battery, 
_ this gallant band faced the whole Khalsa army within the entrench- 
ment, swept through their camp with loud huzzas over tents, ropes, 
pegs, guns, fires, and magazines, cutting down all that opposed their 
passage; and, having traversed the enemy’s position from side to 
side, emerged among their friends, with numbers thinned indeed, 
but ‘ covered with imperishable glory.’® 


The combat was continued with obstinacy on either side 
till night fell, and even then it did not cease. Numerous ex- 
plosions of mines or magazines occurred, one of which took 
effect under the feet of the lst H.L.I1., the distinguished regi- 
ment of which William Broadfoot had been adjutant; and 
rending it in twain scattered the survivors on either side. 
The brave men, however, when no longer able to find their 
own regiment, attached themselves to the nearest and con- 
tinued the struggle. The Sikh fire was so destructive; and 
successful progress in the dark’so improbable, that it was 
decided to withdraw the troops from the entrenchments, 
‘restore. some degree of order, and await the dawn. Accord- 
‘ingly a position from 800 to 400 yards distant from the south 
face of the Sikh camp was selected, and there were gathered 
together the remnants of Gilbert’s and Wallace’s divisions, 


7.The ‘movements of the reserve far from being either clear or distinct. 

under Sir Harry Smith are involved ® The Warin India : Despatches &c. 

in considerable obscurity. The de- ® Calcutta Review, No. ix. vol. vi. 
atch in which they are described is art. vi, p. 276. _ 
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Their combined strength did not exceed that of one division, and 
the men were exhausted, hungry, and thirsty, They were put 
under Gen. Gilbert’s command, and with them were Sir H. ~ 
Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge, who were indefatigable in — 
visiting the various regiments or detachments, encouraging 
the men, and, with Gen. Gilbert, showing an example of 
calmness and fortitude most valuable in that trying time. 
Thus order was restored, and the men lay downto rest. 

As has been already stated, the movements of the reserve are 
somewhat doubtful. The troops under Sir H. Smith are said to 
have penetrated to the village of Firozshah, to have held it for 
some time, and eventually during the night to have retired to 
Misriwala, distant about two miles to the south or south-west. 

The Sikhs, having recovered that part of their position, 
appear to have somewhat cautiously returned to the batteries 
on the south face. They manned some guns and opened fire 
whenever they could discover the position of any, part of the 
British force. On one occasion the fire was so harassing, that 
Sir Henry Hardinge called on the 80th and ist E Hash to 
charge the battery. 

Lieut.-Col. Bunbury, assisted by Lieut.-Col. Wood, my aide-de- 
camp, led the attack, on which occasion the latter officer .was 
wounded. The guns were spiked, the enemy driven away with loss, 
and this part of our line left undisturbed for the remainder of the 
night.! 

Fortunately for us, insubordination and licence prevailed 
in the Sikh camp: the Akalis plundered the tents of Lal 
Singh, the Sikh commander-in-chief; a general riot ensued, 
and the remnants of discipline were lost. This was not 
known to our leaders ; had it been realised, they would have 
been spared a night of anxiety unparalleled in our experience 


of war in India. The prospect, it cannot be disputed, was °° 


gloomy in the extreme. ‘The Sikhs had practically recovered 
the whole of their entrenched camp. The remnant of Sir 
John Littler’s division was away in a village due west of 
Firozshah, Sir Harry Smith’s division was two miles distant 
in another direction, each ignorant of the position and in- 
tentions of the other, and of those of the exhausted division 
and headquarters which alone remained on the field. 

1 Papers dc. p. 44, 
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It is not a matter of surprise that some officers were un- 
equal to the emergency, and suggested retreat on Firozpur ; 
nor will ‘it astonish anyone acquainted with the impetuous 
gallantry of the Commander-in-Chief, and the quieter but 
not inferior resolution of the Governor-General, that such 
suggestions met with the reception which they deserved. 

The two Chiefs met in the night and decided, without 
hesitation, that the attack must be at once resumed in the 
morning, and that the result must be victory or death. 

In case of disaster, which was far from impossible, the 
Governor-Governor sent orders to Mudki, where Mr. Currie 
was in charge of the official papers of the Government of 
India, and Mr. Cust of the records of the Agency, for the de- 
struction of all State papers. Sir Henry’s son Charles, who was 
private secretary, being a civilian, was ordered off the field. 
Major Somerset conveyed the order, and was mortally wounded 


about five minutes afterwards. Mr. Hardinge passed the night | 


with Major Brind’s battery, and rejoined the Governor-General 
next morning immediately after the Sikh camp had been carried. 
Prince Waldemar of: Prussia and his suite were also desired to 
leave the field, but not before Dr. Hoffmeister had been killed. 


Whilst thus the situation of the British, as far as could be ° 


known to their leaders, was well nigh desperate,? there is no 
doubt that the courage and resolution of the Sikhs had been 
severely tried by the day’s fighting, and had much abated. 
Their position, defended by an artillery greatly superior in 
number and weight of guns to that of their assailants, had 
been stormed at the point of the bayonet ; whilst, as has been 
recorded, the 8rd Dragoons had ridden over and through their 
camp, unchecked by opposition or by obstacles. Such shocks 
are not without their effect, and cannot be sustained with im- 
punity. One result was manifest in the insubordination and 
riot already mentioned. And so it happened that when dawn 
at last appeared, and the one division on the field, which had 
been led forward in the dark close to the edge of the en- 
trenchment, and there lay concealed, arose and delivered its 

? The position of the British was 0 mind unequal to the situation, 
unnecessarily aggravated by the action ordered several regiments to retire 
of an officer in the Adjutant-Genera]’s from the field to Firozpur. The 


Department, who, presumably acting order was obeyed by a considerable 
under some uncontrollable impulse of portion of the force. 
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assault, a success was achieved which decided the result of 
the battle. 

As in the proceedings of the previous day, so in the 
accounts of what took place on the morning of the 22nd, 
differences and discrepancies are to be found. In the de- 
spatehes of the Commander-in-Chief, and of Sir H. Hardinge 
as second in command, it is stated that Gough led the right, 
and Hardinge the left ; but Major-Gen. Gilbert has reported 
thus :- . 


The front of the left of my division was led into action by his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and the right by the Right 
Hon. the Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Hardinge, and I myself leading her 
Majesty's 80th Foot; and notwithstanding the advance was made 
under a tremendous fire of heavy guns, the enemy’s entrenchment 
was retaken, battery after battery, at the bayonot’s point.? 


Tt is not, perhaps, of much importance to fix precisely the 
posts occupied by the two leaders, Sir Henry Hardinge had 
sent his son Arthur, the only unwounded member of his Staff, 
with Col. Benson to bring up Sir J. Littler and his division ; 
but the advance was not delayed till they arrived. On hearing 
the fring commence, Capt. Hardinge galloped on and rejoined 
his father, who, with: the Commander-in-Chief and the officers 
of their Staff, rode thirty yards in front of the British lme 
to prevent the men from firing. 


The assault was made on the south face, which was 
carried ; the troops then turned, swept eastwards, keeping the 
village of Firozshah on their left, and emerged victorious on 
the plain to the north. There they were formed in line, 
and received their two leaders with loud cheers. Many 
standards, seventy-three guns, and the whole Sikh position, 
were in possession of the victors. 

But their work was not yet done. Tej Singh, who com- 
manded the force which threatened Firozpur, either attracted 
by the cannonade, or more probably informed by some of the 
fugitive Sikhs that the fortune of the day was going against — 
them, brought up his army, principally cavalry, and a large 
field of artillery. By this time Sir J. Littler and Sir Harry 


3 Major-Gen. Gilbert’s despatch to 24,1845. War in India: Despatches 
the Commander-in-Chief, dated Dec. cfc. second edition, 1846, p. 70. 
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Smith, with their men, had joined; but at no moment waa 
the situation of the British more critical than when Tej 
Singh's fresh troops drove in our wearied cavalry parties, 
whose horses could not even muster a trot. Our soldiers 
were exhausted and starving: there was no ammunition for 
theiguns. ‘Fortunately the Sikh commander did not know to 
what extremity we were reduced. He made a strenuous 
effort to regain the position, was repulsed, but immediately 
renewed the contest, and opened a heavy fire from his artillery. 
Our guns could not reply, but the best that could be done wag 
done: a bold front was shown to the enemy, and preparations 


' were made indicative of an intention to attack him on either 


flank. Meanwhile Tej Singh became aware of the loss and 
carnage which had attended our capture of the position; and 
considering that an assault when we were the defenders would 
be hopeless, he withdrew his troops, to the intense relief of the 
British leaders. 

Thus, after a prolonged and determined struggle, which 
had lasted with but little interruption for twenty-four hours, 
the British remained masters of the field, and the Sikhs, de- 
feated but not demoralised, retreated towards the Sutlej. 

The British loss during the twod ays’ fighting amounted 
to 694 killed and 1,721 wounded; in all, 2,415 of all ranks. 

This description of the battle of Firozshah has been com- 
piled from many sources, some of which have been acceasible to 
the public and others have not. Endeavour has been made to 
omit what is merely conjecture, and to verify the statements 
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* Papers dc. p. 38. 

5 This is the reason given by Tej 
Singh himself for his inaction, and it 
seems sufficient, Gen. §. A. Abbott 
has recorded the following remarks on 
tho subject: ‘It has been said that Tej 
Singh, alarmed by the movement of 
the troops which deserted the field 
the previous evening, thinking it a 
threatening flank movement, desisted 
from the attack ; but he informed the 
writer of these lines, some time after- 
wards, that finding the loss we had 
sustained in capturing the position, as 
‘evidented by the numbers slain, he 
ave it up as hopeless when we were 


the defenders.’ (Zpisode dc.) This ac- 
count has been recently confirmed by 
Major-Gen. R. Young, R.E., who, being 
present soon after at an interview 
between Henry Lawrence and Tej 
Singh, heard the former ask the latter 
why he withdrew, Tej Singh replied 
as indicated in the text. The retro- 
grade movement of our cavalry and 
some of our artillery on Firozpur, in 
obedience to an unauthorised order, 
may )iave nevertheless influenced the 
Sardar; that it did so is believed by 
some whose opportunities for observ- 
ing, and ability to deduce correctly, 
entitle their opinion to consideration. 
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made; but the difficulty of making a trustworthy and complete 
account of circumstances and movements, in themselves in- 
volved in confusion and obscurity, as well as of npoonel ling 
evidence apparently conflicting, is fully realised. 

The sufferings of the troops, both wounded and unwounded, 
may be more easily imagined than described. As far as can 
be ascertained, it would seem that, with the exception of some 
limited refreshment about noon of the 21st, neither food nor 
water which could be used was available till the evening or 
night of the 22nd. <A very scanty supply of rum was served 
out during the night of the 21st. Dead bodies had been 
thrown into the wells at Firozshah by the Sikhs in order to 
make the water undrinkable. There was no field hospital, 
nor were medical stores, instruments, or appliances procurable, 
save those attached to regimental hospitals. Capt. Abbott, 
who, though severely wounded, had with great gallantry con- 
tinued to serve wherever he could be useful, has thus de- 
scribed the night of December 22: 

The Governor-General bivouacked under a tree that night with 
a miserably reduced Staff, of which I was one, desperately hungry. 
But fortunately during the night some refreshments came up. The 
next morning, [the 23rd] I accompanied Sir Henry Hardinge on an 
elephant to Ferozepore. 


There Abbott’s wounds were for the first time attended to; 
he was laid up for six weeks, during which he was often 
visited by Sir Henry, and ‘ properly supplied with every neces- 
sary by the well-known Buxoo, the head butler.’ The other 
wounded occupants of his tent were Herbert Edwardes and 
Paul Haines, now Sir F. P. Haines, who afterwards became 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Of those killed, the foremost place in Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
despatches is assigned to George Broadtoot, because of his offi- 
cial position and the value of his services, political and mili- 
tary. The same compliment may be appropriately paid in this 
book to him whose services form its most prominent feature. 
The paragraphs in which his death is recorded are as follows : 
first in despatch as second in command: 

It is now with great pain that I have to record the irreparable 
loss I have sustained . . . in the death of Major Broadfoot, of the 
Madras Army, my Political Agent. He was thrown from his horse 
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by a shot, and I failed in prevailing upon him to leave the field. He 
remounted, and shortly afterwards received a mortal wound. He was 
as brave as he was able in every branch of the political and military 
service.® ‘ 

Again, in a letter to the Secret Committee : 

T have now to conclude this despatch by expressing my deep 
‘concern for the loss, in the action of the 21st instant, of that most 
invaluable officer, Major Broadfoot, my Political Agent for these 
States. He was wounded and thrown off his horse at my side, but 
I failed in prevailing on him to retire. He remounted his horse, 
and shortly afterwards received a mortal wound in leading on the 
troops against the battery in our front. I entertained the highest 
opinion of his abilities. He was second to none in this accomplished 
service, in every qualification by which the political or military 
interests of the Hast India Company could be advanced; and I shall 
be most gratified if, at a season of more leisure, some special mark 
of honour can be conferred, by which his great merits and glorious 
death may be perpetuated. 

Major George Broadfoot was the last of three brothers, who 
held appointments in the Company’s army, and all these have fallen 
in battle, in the service of their country.’ 


Brigadier Wallace ‘ fell bravely at the head of his troops.’ 

Major Somerset was mortally wounded about the same time 
that Broadfoot was killed; he‘ was shot through the body, 
conducting himself with the hereditary courage of his race. 
. He was always foremost where difficulties required to be 
overcome.’ 

Capt. P. Nicolson, whose name has often appeared in these 
pages, was killed on the 21st in the assault on the western 
face led by Sir J. Littler. The Governor-General has re- 
corded that he ‘was a most able and gallant officer.’ 

The officers of the Agency, Major Broadfoot’s Assistants, 
mentioned in the despatch of the Governor-General to the 
Secret Committee, were Capt. Abbott, Lieut. Lake, Capt. 
Mills, and Mr. Cust; Mr. Currie’s services as Chief Secretary 
to the Government of India were also warmly acknowledged. 

For a complete list of the officers killed and wounded; or 
specially mentioned, reference must be made to the despatches 
which are printed and available to the public. The selection 


0 Papers dc. p. 45. Despatch of * Papers &c.p.28. Despatch of the ‘ 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Hardinge. Governor-General, dated Dec. 31, 1845, 
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of the names here recorded is not intended to be in any way 
invidious, but is made because of their connection with Major - 
Broadfoot, either in the conduct of the business of the Agency, 
or as, for the time, fellow members of the Staff of the Governor- 
General.* on x* 

After the battle the British army marched to Sultan- 
khanwala, where they destroyed about 80,000 lbs. of gun- 
powder collected by the Sikhs; and afterwards the head- 
quarters moved towards the Sutlej] in the neighbourhood of | 
Atari and Butawala, in the direction of Harike. There they «© 
remained awaiting ammunition and reinforcements. 

From Firozpur the Governor-General issued the usual 
notifications, proclamations, and general orders. 

On Christmas Day, 1845, Major Broadfoot’s body, with 
that of Capt. Hore, Assistant Military Secretary, who had 
been killed about the same time and near the same place, was 
brought into Firozpur. He was buried with military honours, 
the Governor-General and his Staff attending the funeral. 

It is appropriate to record here letters from persons well 
qualified to judge of Broadfoot’s character and merits; the 
reader, who has accompanied us so far, can form his own 
estimate of the man as a soldier, a8 an administrator, and as a 
diplomatist. 

On December 30, Mr. Cust, his Personal Assistant, wrote 
to Broadfoot’s only surviving brother as follows : 


Camp, Ferozepore: December 30, 1845, 


My dear Sir,—It is my painful duty to announce to you the 
death of your brother, Major George Broadfoot, in whose demise I 
have lost a valued and esteemed friend, and the Hast India Company 
one of their most distinguished and talented servants. Your 
brother’s end was caused by a shot through the heart while ac- 
companying the Governor-General on the battle-field of Ferozshahr 
on December 21. He was first wounded through both thighs, and 
thrown off hig horse; but with that gallantry which distinguished 
him through life, he again mounted his horse, when almost imme- 
diately he was pierced through the heart and arm, and fell dead. 
His remains were brought in and buried with the usual honours at 
Ferozepore, in the presence of the Governor-General. 

* Capt. Herries and Capt. Munro, Staff were killed or wounded except 
both A.D.C., were killed at Mudki. Capt. Arthur Hardinge. 

Capt. Hore at Firozshah., All the 
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Everyone bears testimony to the singular talents, and noble and 
heroic character, that distinguished your lamented brother; but it 
‘remains to those who knew him intimately as I did, to speak of his 
kindness of heart, his benevolence, his wonderful and almost uni- 
versal information. I have lived with him as his private secretary 
. for more than a year, and have sincerely to regret his loss, both in 
‘a public and private view. 


~~ Yours &c. Rozgert Cust, 


(The Governor-General wrote thus to Myr. Alexander 
Broadfoot : 
’ Camp, Ferozpoor: January 1, 1846. 
My dear Sir,—You and I have sustained an irreparable loss. 

Your able and distinguished brother fell by a grape shot in the 
battle of Ferozshah on December 21, whilst bravely animating the 
troops to do their duty. The first shot threw him off his horse by 
my side. Iin vain entreated him to retire. His invincible courage 
induced him to remount, and he was Killed as we took the batter 
in our front. 

I caused him to be brought in here and buried in the military 
burial ground ; my chaplain and all of us, who admired and esteemed 
him, attending at this last mournful ceremony. 

His abilities were of the highest order; and in all the relations 
of life, whether public or private, the force of his character was 
felt and appreciated. 

In my despatch to the Committee of the E.I.C. I have expressed 
my sentiments of my late friend. I send you a copy. If ever I 
should have the felicity of making your acquaintance, I should be 
most happy to express to you how sincerely I was attached to him, 
I never can replace him. I remain &c. 

H. Harpines. 

And again : 

Camp, Ferozpoor: January 13, 1846, 


My dear Sir,—My invaluable friend, your late brother, being an 
officer on the Madras Establishment, I wrote a letter to the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, desiring that the services of Major Broadfoot might 
be noticed in a general order to be published to the whole of the 
Madras Army, to which he belonged. 

Scarcely a day passes in the midst of these stirring scenes which 
does not forcibly remind me of the loss the service has sustained in 
your admirable brother. 

- The Arab on which he was mounted has had two bullets ex- 
tracted, and will recover. I am now the owner of the animal, and 
DD 
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with care he will be fit to be ridden, and always be a protected 
favourite of my stud.’ 

Mr, Cust will have written to you on matters relating to your 
brother's affairs, Believe me &c. 


H,. Harpineas. 


The general order referred to, dated January 10, 1846, is 
as follows : 


Sir,—I am directed by the Governor-General to state, for the in- 
formation of the Most Noble the Governor in Council of Fort Saint 
George, that in the battle fought at Ferozshah, on December 21, 
Brevet Major Broadfoot, C.B., of the 84th Regiment, Madras Army, 
was killed in action, 

2. The Governor-General desires me to observe, that the career 
of this brave officer had been so highly distinguished during the 
Afghan war, and in the defence of Jellalabad, and now so gloriously 
closed in the hour of victory (for he fell inthe enemy’s camp, which 
had been carried), that he deems it his duty to the Madras Army to 
cause the circumstances under which he died to be promulgated for 
the satisfaction of that army. 

8..Major Broadfoot’s remarkable intelligence had induced the 
Governor-General, in the latter end of 1844, to appoint him to be 
his Political Agent on the North-Western Frontier. In the per- 
formance of this very arduous duty, he on all occasions evinced 
groat ability and judgment. 

4, In reporting the death of this most able officer to the home 
authorities, the Governor-General has expressed his sense of hig 
merits in the following words. . . .} 

5. Major Broadfoot’s remains were laid in the burial ground 
of this cantonment, by the side of Sir Robert Sale’s and’Major 
Somerset’s, with the military honours due to his rank; the Governor- 
General and his Staff, and the civil authorities, attending the 
funeral. 

6. The Governor-General deeply regrets the loss which the 
public service hag sustained by the death of this distinguished 
officer. T have &c. 

J. Stuart, Liewtenant-Colonel, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department. 


\ 


® Sir Henry’sson, the present Lord withers. He was kept in the Gover- — 
Hardinge, has remarked: ‘I oftenrode nor-General's stable till he left India.” 
this horse myself; so did the Governor- 1 The quotation is omitted, as it 
General, who was very fond of him. has already been made, See page 
The shot passed clean through the 399. 
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Tieut.-Col. H, Havelock to Miss Broadfoot. 
* Simla: October 30, 1846. 


My dear Miss Broadfoot,—Three or four days ago your letter of 
the 5th ultimo reached me, and I cannot describe the emotion with 
which I received a communication from one so near to my lost and 
ever lamented friend. How often, in my evening rides at this place, 


_.do Ilook up as I pass it at the house on a lofty eminence which 


George Broadfoot occupied last year, and almost expect to see his 
well-known figure pacing his favourite verandah ; and then when I 
awake to the reality of my loss, with how heavy a heart do I move.on 
around the mountain, kept back from the sin of repining only by the 
remembrance of God’s presence, of the innumerable comforts and 
blessings with which my cup still overflows, and of the necessity of 
calmly acquiescing in the inscrutable decrees of Providence, which, 
though painful and seemingly severe, are assuredly benevolent and 
wise ! 


I rejoice indeed to hear of the pensions granted to you and your 
sister, as a tribute of respect to the memory of dear Broadfoot. 
Lord Hardinge told me a few days before that this arrangement had 
been or would be made. His Lordship’s regard for your brother, 
my lamented friend, was perfectly enthusiastic. To love and admire 
him, indeed, it was only necessary to understand, and not to envy ; 
but to compass these two was a difficulty too great for small men 
and bad men ; and you will conceive that we are not exempt from the 
plague of selfish sciolists *in India any more than in other countries. 

T have been attempting a memoir of my friend, to be published 
either in the paper called the ‘Friend of India’ or the ‘ Calcutta 
Review.’ A part of it is already in type; and I took some extracts 
from the journal to aid me. I have felt, indeed, at every step that 
the time, as you observe, was not yet come to speak plainly about 
Jellalabad, whilst regarding Maulmain my information was deficient. 
However, if my sketch is only finished, it shall, I will take care, be 
sent to you, and I think I must venture then to ask of you to aid 
me with facts to enable me to write more fully at some future period. 
You will not find the journals when they reach you very ample, for the 
entries in them were evidently made in great haste in'two small books. 
. .. There is attached, however, a very valuable memorandum of the 
proceedings of the council of war at Jellalabad, in which I may say 
your brother George’s firmness mainly contributed to the salvation 
of Sale’s force. Of this he had previously sent me a copy. The 
most valuable pages in the journal are those which contain a record 


2 This word is doubtful; the original is difficult to read. 
yn 2 
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of Broadfoot’s own views during the blockade of Jellalabad, which 


are clear and convincing, at times almost prophetic... . 
Believe me &c. 
H. HavELoog. 


Lord Ellenborough to Miss Broadfoot. 


(Extract) Southam House: April 12, 1846, 

Madam,—I have read with the most.sincere interest, but with 
much pain, your letter... . 

You must well know the personal regard as well as the public 
confidence I reposed in your brother. 

Of the seven officers who had been on my personal staff and were 
present in the late battles, four were lilled and three were wounded ; 
of these, one, I fear, mortally ; but deeply as I lament the misfortunes 
of all of them, I feel that on public grounds I must give my greatest 
sorrow to the fate of your brother; while I know at the same time 
that I lost in him one of the truest friends I made in India, where 
I hope I made many. 

Time will, I trust, give tranquillity of mind to you and your 
sister ; but the loss you have sustained is in all respects irreparable. 

I beg you to believe me &e. 
LLLENBOROUGH. 


On Monday, March 2, 1846, Major Broadfoot’s death was 
recorded as a public calamity in both Houses of Parliament. 
The following are extracts from the speeches in which the 
thanks of Parliament were conveyed to the Army of the Sutlej. 
There is an inaccuracy in the Karl of Ripon’s speech, but it is 
of little consequence. Broadfoot had held the post of Agent 
for about fourtcen months only, not for two years and a half ; 
but he had previously acquired considerable knowledge of the 
country and of some of the leading men. 

In the House of Lords, the Earl of Ripon, after bearing 
testimony to the value of the services of the Governor-General, 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the Army of the Sutlej gene- 


rally, and after deploring the loss of Sir Robert Sale and 
Sir J. McCaskill, proceeded to say : 


There was another individual who fell in this action, whom I 
cannot help noticing, even if it should appear to be somewhat in- 
vidious to do so, because it is impossible to mention all who fell-on 
this occasion: I mean Major Broadfoct, one who has singular 
demands upon our respect and gratitude, as a political servant of 


: 
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the Company, as well as in his military capacity. He had been two 
years and a half Political Agent of the Governor-General in those 
* quarters, and performed his duties in a manner which won for him. 
universal respect and admiration. He knew the country and he 
knew the people, and of all men was perhaps the most fitted to be 
employed in so delicate and difficult a mission. Admirably, how- 
» - ever, as he performed his civil duties, he did not forget what be- 
longed to his military character. Ifhe had any fault, it was-that of 
: , being too forward. He was always first in the fray, and in this in- 
_ stance he paid the penalty of his gallant character. The tribute 
paid to him by the Governor-General is no more than is just and 
deserved; and though I have no right to panegyrise him as an 
officer, yet, knowing what he has done in his political character, I 
thought I was bound to notice the irreparable loss which we have 
sustained by the death of that individual. 


In the House of Commons, in his speech on the same 
subject, Sir Robert Peel said: 


Wehave, Sir, also to deplore the loss of Sir J. McCaskill, to whom 
a brief but touching testimony of approbation is borne in the de- 
spatch of the Commander-in-Chief, as well as one of the most eminent 
men in the civil and military services of India—Major Broadfoot. 
In’that gentleman the highest confidence was placed by everyone 
who came in contact with him. He obtained the applause of every 
civil and military authority in the country, and his prudence and skill 
as a civilian were only equalled by his ardour and bravery in the field. 
He was, I believe, the last of three brothers, all of whom have died in 
‘the service of their country on the field of battle. Major Broadfoot 
was present with Sir R. Sale durizig the siege of Jellalabad, and 
took a most conspicuous part in its defence. It is mournful, Sir, 
that we should have to deplore the loss in the same conflict of two 
gallant men so devoted to their country’s service as Sir R. Sale and 
-. Major Broadfoot. 


The following letter from the Harl of Ripon to Miss 
Broadfoot has an interest because it is from the person to 
whom Major Broadfoot’s secret reports were submitted in 
the ordinary course of business. He was therefore specially 
qualified to pronounce an opinion on the value of the Agent’s 
services. 


; 
; 
4 


Putney Heath: April 14, 1846. 
Madam,—I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 


ee a yl 
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8th inst., and beg you will accept my grateful thanks for the manner 
in which you have expressed yourself in respect to what was stated by 
me in the House of Lords regarding your lamented brother. I can 
claim no other merit in having so spoken of him than that of having 
spoken the literal truth: and the manner in which my observations 
were received by the House satisfied me that those to whom they 
were addressed fully ene with ay own eis 


I heya no eiulid to titenile: upon you, or other éf Major Binwdl 
foot’s family, with my personal condolence. But next to those 
higher sources of consolation to which you refer, it must be grate- 
ful to you to know the universal admiration and respect in which 
Major Broadfoot’s memory is held, not merely by those who knew 
him, but by the public at large. No one not connected with his 
family can entertain those feclings more strongly than I do. 

Thave ke. Paine. 

Over Broadfoot’s grave at Firozpur his friend Colin Mac- 
kenzie caused a stone to be placed, on which there is a brief 
inscription, in which he is termed ‘the foremost man in India.’ 
Tixception has, not unnaturally perhaps, been taken fo the 
expression; the benevolent ascribing it to the well-known 
enthusiastic admiration of his friend. But the opinion there 
expressed was shared by many well qualified to judge. It . 
might be less briefly but more accurately defined thus: that 
Broadfoot, in the eminence of services rendered, and the bril- 
liant promise of services to come, had distanced all com- 
petitors of his own standing, and had passed the greater ’ 
number of his seniors. ' 

Amongst those who appear to have concurred with Colin 
Mackenzie in his estimation of Broadfoot’s value, may be 
mentioned Sir Henry Havelock and Sir Herbert Edwardes. 
The former was by nature rather cold and prudent than en- 
thusiastic, and therefore what he has said on the subject is 
entitled to weight. 

In 1848, in seconding an address to Sir George Clerk in 
Bombay, Havelock said : 


Now, of the defenders of Jellalabad, Sir Robert Sale, Col. 
Dennie, and greater than either—greater than any and all that 


fought for the defence of that old wall—Major oe Broadfoot 
are in their soldiers’ graves, 
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Further, in a letter dated March 9, 1849, he remarked :, 


To my youngest son, born in June 1847, I have ventured to give 
the names of George Broadfoot. If he lives to look upon a battle- 
field, surely his heart will not fail him when he thinks of this prefix 
to his father’s designation.? 


And again on June 5, 1856, in a letter to this son: 


. Lhave just returned from the tomb of the great man after whom 
you are named—Major George Broadfoot. He is called in the 
inscription on it, from the pen of his friend Colin Mackenzie, ‘ the 
foremost man in India,’ and truly in intellect and resolution he 
was.! 


Sir Herbert Edwardes was a younger man than Broadfoot, 
Havelock was older. The younger man thus wrote after a 
description of the battle of Firozshah : 


Foremost among the dead, as he was for ever foremost among 
the living, let us weep over Georer Broaproor, with whose life 
there left this earth one of the noblest spirits that ever lit upon it. 
Alas, that even the memory of such a man should not be sacred 
from slander, calumny, and les—lies as black as his name was 
ales. 

i" A more honourable man than George Broadfoot never lived... . 
Whatever may have been Lord Hllenborough’s deficiencies, he was 

‘undoubtedly possessed of that keen insight into character which is, 
to statesmen and governors, a diviner’s rod. 

A civil reformer was wanted in Maulmain: Broadfoot was 
selected ; and scarcely were the abuses of a corrupt administration 
in those provinces cleared away, than he was chosen to suc- 
ceed Col. Richmond in the important charge of the North-West 
Trontier. A higher compliment could not have been paid by the 
Government than in thus calling him from one extremity of the © 

_ Empire to another. The nature of our relations with the Punjab at 
this crisis has been fully entered into at the commencement of this 
article ; and the ‘Papers laid before Parliament’ supply us with 
abundant evidence, and indeed the most repeated and solemn 
assurances, that the course which Sir H. Hardinge wished to steer 
through that stormy sca was the one which promised most effectually 
to maintain peace. The danger is throughout admitted to be great; 
fears even are anxiously confessed that war cannot be avoided ; but 
peace is declared to be the Governor-General’s policy; and for its 


3 Memoirs of Sir H. Havelock dc. p. 167. 4 Ibid. p. 215. 
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preservation the Governor-General is ready to incur the reproach of 
' infatuation and neglect, to sacrifice everything except the national 
honour. When, therefore, this same Governor-General, who hag 
staked all on peace, finds himself plunged in war—and that war 
threatening to embarrass his whole administration if not endanger 
the very stability of the Empire—it would have been only too con- - 
sistent with weak human nature, and especially hard, ungrateful, 
statesman nature, if he had at once thrown the whole blame of the 
frustration of his policy on the incapacity or treachery of the Agent 
who should have carried it out. That that Agent was dead, would 
only have made the plan more feasible, and surprised us less; for 
it ig astonishing how uncomplainingly the dead bear the burdens of 
the living! Sir Henry Hardinge, however, was too true a soldier 
to ask any man to fight his battles ; and he pronounced over Broad- 
foot’s tomb—or rather over his grave, for those were not the days 
of tombs—that remarkable eulogy, that ‘he was second to none in 
this accomplished service. No man can read that passage of Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s despatch, wherein he laments the untimely death 
of his Agent, and expresses his determination ‘ at a season of more 
leisure to confer some special mark of honour, by which his great 
merits and glorious death may be perpetuated,’ without a full con- 
viction that it came from the heart, and was written of one who 
had done his duty ably and conscientiously to the Government, Lot 
those, therefore, who are not behind the scenes, and have no means 
of judging what Broadfoot either did or did not; who have no 
access to public documents, and who could possibly know nothing 
of a man who had no confidant in Stato affairs ; reflect for a moment 
on what is implied in the charge of ‘ forcing on the war,’ and pause 
‘ere they vilify the memory which the Governor-General of India 
and the Prime Minister of England have delighted to honour.’ 


These observations might well have been kept in mind by 
some who have undertaken to write the history of those times. 
In some cases the accusation was made through ignorance, 
in others from causes of a different character ; but it istrusted _ 
that the papers now published form a complete reply, and may 
be held to entirely refute the charge. 

The opinion of Broadfoot’s character held by an older and 
by a younger man have been expressed: the sentiments of 
the Governor-General, who was Broadfoot’s immediate official 
superior, are declared in the following extracts: the first is from 
a letter to Mr. Alexander Broadfoot, dated May 18, 1846. 

5 Calcutta Review, No. xi. yol. yi. art. vi. pp. 282-284." 
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I shall never cease to regret the loss of your excellent brother, 
on my own and the public account. He united a greater variety of 
admirable qualities than any other officer I have met with in the 
Indian Army. 


The next is from a letter to Miss Broadfoot : 
Great Stanhope Street: July 4, 1849. 


. All your excellent brother’s letters will bear the severest 
scrutiny in proof of the integrity and judgment with which all his 
political and diplomatic duties were transacted, his private letters 
always confirming his public acts; and though written at moments 
of great fatigue, show in every line the energy and ability of his 
superior mind. I accidentally perused a memoir of his on Jellalabad, 
which induced me to come to the decision that he was the ablest 
man I could select for the most difficult station ; and had‘his ardent 
courage been of a'less heroic stamp, he might have refrained from 
further conflict after his first wound, which threw him off his horse 
by my side. But, guided by his noble courage, as long as he could 
sit his horse he felt he could be useful at a most critical moment of 
the battle ; and at the close of the assault on the enemy’s batteries 
lie received his mortal wound at the very moment of our success. 

There was a project of building a church at Ferozpoor when I 
left India, which I hope will shortly be carried into execution, on 
the inside walls of which I have ordered a tablet in gun-metal to 
be erected as a testimonial of my personal friendship for the dear 
friend we have lost. 

You are aware that the H.I.C. feel the greatest difficulty in laying 
down any rule by which selections could be determined upon for 
raising public monuments at their expense to the memory of officers 
dying in their service. 

Tn your brave brother's instance the monument ordered by the 
officers of the Madras Army will, however, be an‘honourable and 
lasting testimonial to his fame; whilst my more humble tribute, as 
a personal friend, will, on every Sabbath day, remind every young 
officer of the meritorious life and heroic death of the most accom- 
plished officer of the Indian Army, near the spot where I attended 
his burial after the battle of Ferozshahur. 

I will not dwell on this subject. The perpetuation of his fame 
will be secured in the Presidency, and near the spot where he devoted 
his life to his country; and in Madras, which army can claim the 
honour of lending Broadfoot to Bengal, his memory will survive 


as long as the British power in India. 
Yours &e, 


HARDINGE. 


‘ 
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Two more expressions of Havelock’s opinion seem worthy 
of record here.’ The first is to Mrs. Anderson, a distant con- 
nection of the Broadfoot family. 


George Broadfoot was my most intimate friend. Our intimacy 
was not indeed of long duration, for it began in the defile of Khoord 
Cabool, and ended on the bloody field of Ferozeshahur. But I not 
only ever regarded him, and think him still, a giant in intellect and 
resolution amongst ordinary men, but I was attracted in 1 manner 
which I should in vain attempt to describe, by the truthfulness of 
his mind, the largeness and tenderness of his heart, and the more 
than Roman self-devotion of his character. 


The other is a quotation from the ‘Memoirs of Sir H. 
Havelock.’ 


In the annals of British India . .. there is no name more 
illustrious than that of George Broadfoot. Havelock, his bosom 
friend, remarks of him: ‘No person of common discernment could 
have enjoyed opportunities of knowing him intimately without per- 
ceiving that he was eminently, as old Paoli described the youthful 
Napoleon, ‘‘one of Plutarch’s men,’’ a man formed, if his life had 
been spared, ‘to play a leading part in great events, and astonish 
those who gazed around and after him, by the vigour and grasp of 
his intellect, his natural talent for war and policy, his cool and 
sound judgment, his habit and powers of generalisation, his moral 
courage and personal intrepidity, and his uncompromising love of 
truth.’ & 


Sir Henry Lawrence, who succeeded Broadfoot on the 
frontier, and who could not be correctly described as his 
enthusiastic admirer, has recorded that he ‘had no equal on 
the frontier, and perhaps few in India.’ 7 

These opinions and estimates of Broadfoot’s character 
and ability, held by distinguished men, having been freely 
quoted, there is no necessity to add further praise, which 
might, moreover, be attributed to exaggeration not unnatural 
under the circumstances. 

As an acknowledgment of his services the Court of Direc- 
tors continued the allowance of 2001. a year which he had 
made to his two unmarried sisters. 

The following letter from Sir Henry Hardinge to the Earl 


® Marshman’s Life of Havelock, 7 Galeutta Review, No. xvi. vol. viii. 
p. 86, art. vi. note, p. 476. 
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of Ellenborough is full of interest: it was written on the eighth 
day after the battle, whilst recollection was fresh. 


Camp, Ferozpoor : December 30, 1845. 

My dear Lord Ellenborough,—The despatches will inform you 
that the Sikhs have crossed the Sutlege in great force, that we 
moved up the Umballa force to support Ferozpoor, and that we have 
fought a very severe battle, driving the enemy out of his entrenched 
position defended by 60,000 men and 108 pieces of cannon, of which 
we have now 91 pieces in the fort here. No accident or disaster 
has occurred, and the enemy is now on the other side of the river. 

As far pack as November 15 the Sikhs began to assemble their 
forces. Major Broadfoot demanded explanations: no answer was 
sent. The army was held in readiness to move; the accounts of 
the Sikh preparations perpetually varied, and all our best politicians 
decided that the Sikhs would never cross the river. I reached 
Umballa on the 2nd, and dismissed the Jahore Vakeel until he 
should bring with him some explanation in reply to Major Broad- 
foot’s remonstrance, considering his residence improper whilst his 
Court continued to treat the Political Agent's letter with disregard. 
On the 6th I marched towards Loodiana. No infantry or artillery 
had moved from Lahore, and the movement appeared to be much 
the same as similar demonstrations :.: been in 1848 and 1644. 
However, we were prepared with 4,00 nels, and Broadfoot had 
laid in supplies on the routes by which te troops, if required, would 
have to march. ~ 

On December 8, I orderod the Umballa forces to move forward, 
and also those from Meerut, because the preparations of cattle and 
artillery stores indicated some larger movement than usual. Still 
no aggression had been committed. The Sikhs had a right to move 
to their bank of the river, and the only act of hostility was in the 
silence of the Durbar in affording no explanation. On the 11th we 
were in full march. On the 18th I heard the enemy had crossed 
the river, followed by infantry and artillery. 

When our force came near Loodiana, I galloped over, inspected 
the fort, and ordered the Brigadier to be ready to march in twenty- 
four hours with all his force on Bussian, restricting our defences to 
the fort, and leaving in it the old and infirm men. To leave two 
or even three regiments in such a defenceless cantonment appeared 
+o me to be an encouragement to an active enemy to cut such a force 
off. I therefore took every regiment, drafting their weakly men 
into the fort. Brigadier Wheeler marched at once on Bussian with 
5,000 infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and twelve field guns, The 
Umballa force was one day in his rear, and was 7,000 strong. After 
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a rapid march on Moodkee, which we reached on the 18th, having 
closed up the rear columns as we approached Ferozpoor, we were 
apprised, shortly after our arrival, that the Sikh army was close at 
hand, and intended to attack us. This turned out to be a portion 
of the Sikh army, which, believing our force to be much weaker 
than it was, and that we had not closed up, wished to surprise us. 
We stood to our arms, met the Sikh forces, overthrew them, pursued 
them for three miles in the dark, and captured seventeen guns. 

We had the two hill regiments and two Native Infantry regi- 
ments with some heavy guns one march in our rear; they joined us 
the following day. 

We then found that the Sikhs had entrenched dliamaslvas in a 
camp at Ferozshah, ten miles from Ferozpoor, and ten miles from 
our camp at Moodkee; that their force was estimated at from 90,000 
to 60,000 men and 108 pieces of cannon. Tej Sing with 20,000 men 
invested Iferozpoor on the side of the ghauts.8 It was evident to mo 
that no attack would be made on Ferozpoor, but that the enemy, 
disconcerted by the rapidity of our march, would attempt to intercept 
the Umballa force, and fight it separately. 

The troops being much fatigued, we halted the 20th to refresh. 

On that night I wrote to Littler to say we should march by our 
left, nvoid the entrenched camp until joined by him, and when 
united attack the enemy. 

We left 2 B® of Native Infantry at Moodkee to protect our 
wounded and the camp equipages; and we marched at four o’clock 
across the country about 10,000 men and forty pieces of artillery. 
At half-past one o'clock we saw a'dense cloud of dust, which proved 
to be Littler with 5,000 infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and 
twenty-one guns; The junction was then complete. 

We then moved to the attack of Ferozshah, formed our line, 
marched through a jungle, and, in spite of all obstacles, the centro 
left, which I commanded, carried the enemy’s batteries and that 
part of the camp adjoining to the guns. The tumbrils and loose 
powder soon set the tents and provender on fire. It was also dark, 
and we could only hold our ground on the skirts of the burning 
camp. It was impossible to traverse it. I therefore collected the 
men, and made them lie down whilst the other portions of the 
enemy’s camp, about a mile and a half long, continued to fire {heir 
’ artillery; the infantry being driven out by parties of our men on 
the right and left. Still the two or three batteries on the farthest 
side of the Sikh camp continned tocannonade us. Littler had been 
repulsed on the extreme left. attack ; Smith with the reserve was not 
to be found in the dark; and the two brigades I had led, and a 


§ Fords or ferries. ® Two regiments were left. 
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portion of the right led by Gough, weré the main force on which we 
relied for'securing our victory and completing it the next morning 
when daylight should return, We had fired into each other at 
Moodkee, and I determined to run no such risk here. The enemy’s 
artillery fired as signals to the Sikhs that the camp still resisted, and 
during the night fresh troops were brought up. Before dawn we 
reformed our men carefully, and haying formed our line, supported 
by horse artillery, we moved by our right, Gough taking the right 
and I the centre; we swept along their whole camp, carrying 
battery after battery without a halt, and then drew up on the out- 
side in an excellent ne, the men hurrahing and the regimental 
colours dropping as I and Gough passed along, 

During the night I was obliged to attack the enemy’s batteries 
‘by a charge of the 80th, in which Wood was wounded. Such was the 
despondency at one time on hearing the Sikhs arrive in the camp 
about midnight, that weak suggestions were made which had better 
be buried in oblivion. Gough came to me on this subject: I at 
once said we must fight it out; that we should carry the position 
in the morning, or die in the attempt. He cordially concurred, and 
we certainly did it in good style. All my Staff except Arthur had 
been killed or wounded; but Col. Birch, Col. Parsons, and young 
West and Arthur, were with me. I rode Meanee thirty yards in 
front of the line to prevent our men from firing, and we carried 
everything by the bayonet at one vigorous sweep. 

Thus we settled this affair, which the darkness of the preceding 
night, and the sudden explosion of powder, and the burning of the 
camp, had rendered of necessity incomplete. The enemy appeared 
in large force about eight o'clock: we formed in line to oppose 
him. After a cannonade he retired; again reappeared at eleven, 
and also at three o’clock. Our Native Cavalry did not behave 
well. The body guard very well at Moodkee. The 8rd Dragoong 
on every occasion behaved admirably, going through everything, 
They come in to-morrow, being very low in numbers from their 
heavy losses. , 

The British infantry, as usual, carried the day. I can't say I 
admire sepoy fighting... . 

It is a fine sight to see the seventy-four pieces taken at Ferozshah 
in our fort. The seventeen pieces will come in in a few days from 
Moodkee; we have amongst them the two six-pounders 
Lord William Bentinck to Runjeet Singh. 

My position has been most painful; I have had to exercise my 
authority very peremptorily ; but I will enter into these matters on 
some future occasion. I am so tired, I have been twice asleep 
whilst attempting to write this letter. _ , 


given by 
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When put in orders as second in command, I made Broadfoot 
and his Assistant my aides-de-camp. I have had five nides-de-camp 
killed and five wounded. The assault of the battery was as hot a 
job as I ever had. 

Poor Broadfoot was struck off his horse, I entreated him to. 
retire. He got on his horse, and was shortly afterwards mortally 
wounded. Herries, and Somerset, and Munro, killed, and a Capt. 
Hore of the Military Secretary Department. The reports are that 
the Sikhs lost 4,000 men. Our loss in killed and wounded is 2,200; 
the killed nearly half the wounded, attributable to its being an 
artillery battle. 

This republican army has more vigour and resolution in it than 
any with which we have yet had to contend. I have great doubts 
whether we can cross this season. I cannot tell you the anxiety of 
watching every movement made for fear of some fatal mistake. It 
is cruel. Ever &e. LH 

. Harpinar. 

Reference is made in this letter to losses at Mudki from 
regiments firing into each other. This was not wholly avoided 
at Firozshah; in the confusion, smoke, and. darkness, regi- 
ments behind did unfortunately fire into those in front. 

It will have been noticed that Sir Henry was unfavourably 
impressed with sepoy fighting. Dr. Macgregor, in describing 
the battle, has made some admirable remarks on the differences 
of constitution between the European and the native soldier. 
The latter, though more abstemious, collapses sooner than the 
former if deprived of food and water: at Firozshah many 
had reached that stage; soon after, when the sepoys fought, 
properly fed, alongside of Kuropeans at. Sobraon, they fully 
maintained their reputation for courage and gallantry, and 
Sir Henry was not slow in recognising the fact. 

The news of these battles reached England towards the 
end of February before the despatches arrived. The Govern- 
ment and people were greatly gratified by the successes, and 
especial weight was given to the fact that the Sikh aggression 
was unprovoked, that the war was on our part a strictly 
defensive one, and that no desire of conquest nor want of 
extreme forbearance had occasioned the rupture. The de- 
spatches arrived on February 23, when the Park and Tower 
guns announced the victories to the public. The news was 
thus commented on: 
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The annals of India do not record any acts of war more impor- 
tant in their bearing upon the great interests and security of our 
Empire, or more honourable to those brave men by whom the vic- 
tory has been achieved. 


Of Sir Henry Hardinge it was recorded that whatever of 
energy, foresight, skilful combination, and prudence, could be 
- expected in a person filling his high situation, had been through- 
out and without ceasing manifested by him. 

Entire approbation of thé whole of his conduct, from the 
time when he first arrived in the North-West Provinces and 
had an opportunity of ascertaining the state of affairs at 
Lahore, was expressed. He was considered to have been 
right in pursuing to the very last the pacific policy which he 
had, from the commencement, adopted as the leading principle 
of his conduct in respect to the Sikh Government. 

He was justified in abstaining from making any forward 
military movement beyond such as were necessary for defence. 
This course could not fail to deprive the Sikh Government 
of any ground for ascribing hostile intentions to the British 
Government; such were always disclaimed, and never enter- 
tained by the Governor-General. 

The steps taken were considered to be admirably suited to 
meet the crisis and to repel the danger. 


The concentration of the Loodiana force with that from Umballa 
at the point of Bussian, which placed him in a condition to move 
forward without hesitation to the relief of Ferozpore, and the skill 
and judgment with which, after the action near Moodkee, he directed 
the operations of the army with a view to a junction with the force 
under Sir J. Littler, deserve the highest praise for promptitude and 
accuracy of combination. 

This march completely paralysed the Sikh army. They could 
no longer hope to take Ferozpore without previously obtaining a 
great victory in a general action; and they were at once reduced to 
the necessity of acting upon the defensive. 


By the victories ‘ the doubts and fears of the wavering had 
been dispelled; the confidence and zeal of our friends con- 
firmed; and the conviction of our superior power established 
amongst all, Such are he amantadine results of this brilliant 
opening of the campaign.’ 


' MS. records, 
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This forms a very complete approval of the Governor- 
General’s policy, and of ‘his conduct of the war in concert 
with the Commander-in-Chief. It would appear, however, 
that the full severity of the struggle, the temporary prostration 
of the victors in consequence, and the resources and stubborn 
energy of the vanquished, were not at first fully realised. 

The very heavy losses we-had sustained at Mudki and 
Firozshah, and the inaction afterwards, led very naturally to 
severe criticism. They were facts not to be disputed; and 
from them the critics, according to their nature, abilities, 
and information, made inferences, some no doubt sound, but 
others entirely wrong. 

The policy of the Governor-General, and the Agent by 
whom it was carried out, were assailed. It was inferred that 
the Governor-General, having received pacific instructions 
from England, obeyed them with slavish fear, to the neglect 
of the safety and honour of our arms. It was algo inferred 
that the conduct of the business of the Agency was such as to 
provoke war rather than to maintain peace. That thore is 
no just ground for these inferences is, we trust, clear to the 
careful reader of the evidence furnished in this work. Both 
the Governor-General and the Agent, following implicitly the 
policy and opinion declared by Lord Ellenborough, desired 
beyond everything to maintain the Sikh power in the Punjab, 
as the best possible barrier for British India against’ Afghan- 
istan and the other Musalman states. In order to effect this, 
forbearance was carried, as the Agent had plainly reported, to 
the verge of danger. This policy was defeated by the Sikh 
army, which, inverting the usual order, exacted obedience from 
its officers, and dictated to the Government. The pay of the 
soldiers was doubled, whilst the supply of money to meet the 
increase was neglected. The result was inevitable: as the ex- 
haustion of the treasury became imminent, it followed that the 
soldiers must either go without pay, or help themselves from 
the treasure of their neighbours. They preferred the latter 
alternative, and believed in their ability to plunder and sack 
the country as far as Delhi; and this belief was adroitly made 
use of by the Darbar to relieve themselves from a pressure 
which had become intolerable. It is quite unnecessary to 
seek for more remote causes of war, or to advance inferences 
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for which there was no foundation beyond the assertions of 
personal opinion. 

Another and more plausible accusation is, that with the 
evidence and information in their possession, the Governor- 
General and his advisers committed a grave error of judgment 
in believing to the last that the Sikhs would not, as an army, 
cross the Sutlej and fight. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. We must recollect 
that the: Sikhs had before, more than once, made similar 
demonstrations, but had invariably, from one cause or another, 
retired without actually violating the frontier. The Governor- 
General and the political officers, conscious that they were 
straining every nerve to maintain peace, believed that their 
efforts now, as before, might succeed. They might justifiably 
doubt whether the Sikh army in full force would be mad 
enough to cross the river and involve itself in a struggle which 
must ultimately end in the destruction of the power of one or 
other of the combatants. [rom all that can be gathered in 
the course of a careful examination of extensive private as 
well as public correspondence, the fact seems to be, that, 
though striving to maintain peace, the Governor-General and 
his advisers were aware that war was more or less imminent ; 
but it was hoped to the last that, for the present at least, it 
might possibly be prevented. 

This being so, the preparations for the defence of the 
frontier, commenced with such commendable forethought by 
Lord Ellenborough, were continued with increased vigour, as 
circumstances seemed to demand, by Sir Henry Hardinge. 
These, it will be observed, were for defensive, not offensive, 
war ; and they were carried on as quietly and unostentatiously 
as possible, to avoid alarming the Sikhs, and thereby pre- 
cipitating the crisis which it was desired to avert. Never- 
theless they were real and effective. When Lord Ellenborough 
left, the available strength on the whole frontier, exclusive of 
the hill stations, whose garrisons were unchanged, amounted 
to 17,612 men and sixty-six guns; when war broke out, 
40,528 men and ninety-four guns were available. Even with 
this, we now know, the margin of safety was dangerously 
approached. 

Tt has been shown that the policy and the measures of 

EE 
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the Governor-General and his Agent were criticised by some : 
others condemned the military conduct of the campaign. 


They asserted that, though we were victorious, our battles - 


were gained at an unnecessary sacrifice, and the impetuosity 
of the Commander-in-Chief was blamed. 

The time when this question can be fully sifted has, per- 
haps, scarcely arrived. Tull all documents bearing on the 
matter can be examined, and possibly made public, it would 
be manifestly premature to pronounce a final opinion. Those 
who hold that the Commander-in-Chief was free from blame, 
urge that the political necessities of the case were permitted 
by the Governor-General to overrule prudent military pre- 
paration. They further consider that the Governor-General 
made a mistake in not accepting the Commander-in-Chief’s 
proposal to attack Firozshah before Littler’s force joined. 
Much might be urged for and against the proposal; for the 
present purpose, however, it is enough to record that the 
Governor-General, himself an experienced soldier, deliberately 
rejected it as introducing an avoidable element of danger. 

It has been recorded, that after Mudki the Governor- 
General tendered his services as second in command of the 
army. 

This arrangement has been praised and condemned. 
Generally, perhaps, the praise has prevailed. The exigency 


was great, and, in the present instance, it may have been 


the simplest solution of a delicate matter. 

At the same time the objections appear stronger than the 
advantages. The Governor-General is entrusted with powers in- 
volving responsibility from which no act of his own can set him 
free. By accepting any subordinate position he merely makes 
the exercise of these powers, should the necessity arise, more 
difficult and invidious. This view appears to have been held 
by the English Government. They recognised the emergency 
of the moment, and the great immediate advantage of the 
course taken ; but as a question of principle, and with a view 
to the future, they were of opinion that : 


It is impossible that we should not feel that it might be productive 
of serious inconvenience, if not injury, to the public service, if the 
political head of the Govetnment, who has to decide upon the 
objects for the attainment of which the military means of the 


“ 
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Government are to be applied, should, in the application of those 
means, and in the endeavour to attain those objects, serve in a 
subordinate military capacity? 


The war in progress was one of no ordinary nature; the 
warlike spirit of the Sikhs, their great military resources and 
geographical position, gave to it an unusual importance, and 
caused it to be attended with unusual risk. It was possible 
that at one moment military operations would have to be 
subordinated to political considerations, whilst at another 
these would have to give way to military necessity. Hence 
it was desirable, in a case like the present one, that the 
conduct of the civil and military affairs should be entrusted to 
one person: ‘and that individual can obviously be no other 
than the Governor-General of India.’ 

It was pointed out that this arrangement did not imply 
want of confidence either in the provisional successor to the 
Governor-General, or in the Commander-in-Chief or other 
military officers; but was a special arrangement to suit special 
circumstances. 

One other matter should be noticed here. In certain de- 
scriptions of the battles it has been thought necessary to infer 
and assert treachery on the part of the Sikh leaders, Raja 
Lal Singh and Sardar Te} Singh, to account for the success 
of the British, rather than, as would seem sufficient, to attri- 
bute it to the valour and self-devotion of our brave soldiers. 
The latter has at any rate the advantage of being a fact, 
whilst the former is an inference formed on no sufficient basis 
that we have been able to discover. It would have been, ac- 
cording to our ideas, natural enough in a Sikh historian to 
excuse failure by alleging treachery on the part of their leaders ; 
yet the old Sikhs, immediately after the events, as is recorded 
by Col. Lawrence, and some years later, as we can testify, 
never put forward any such accusation. They were not as a 
nation, and assuredly they had no cause to be, ashamed of the 
‘yesult of measuring their young strength with ours in its 
maturity. They have since, alongside of us and under our 
banners, given ample proof of steadiness in danger equal to 
that of any troops in the world. 


2 MS. records. 
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Now, whilst the men, the Khalsa, did not accuse their 
officers of treachery, the officers, on the other hand—and this 
seems a strong argument—did not, when we prevailed, claim 
any reward for supposed treacherous conduct. On the con- 
trary, like their men, they were rather disposed to boast of 
their deeds. 

And further, it should be clearly understood, all assertions 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that the Khalsa was supreme 
throughout the campaign. The soldiers, through their pan- 
chayats, ruled not only their officers, but the State. They 
could make war or peace. With the men unanimous, the 
leaders, even if so inclined, had no chance of employing suc- 
cessful treachery. They could gain over no serious number 
of the Sikh army with which, at the critical moment, they 
might desert to the British. As little did they dare at Firoz- 
shah to propose that the Sikhs should leave their entrench- 
ments and fight the British in the open, or make any military 
movement which would have the effect of weakening the 
defence. In the temper of the men at the time, either pro- 
posal, or even @ suspicion that either was entertained, would 
have led to a prompt execution of the leader who had thus 
rendered himself obnoxious. 

These considerations seem ample to dispose of the oft 
repeated assertion of treachery ; but in order to ascertain as 
far as possible how it arose, and upon what it was based, con- 
siderable inquiry has been made. The result appears to show 
that the accusation was first made from the Sikh side, by one 
of the Kuropean adventurers in the Sikh service; and Tej 
Singh, rather than Lal Singh, is selected as the chief culprit, 
though all the officers are considered to have been implicated. 
No clear evidence of treachery is adduced; the accusation is 
based on speeches said to have been made by the men to 
their leaders, of which the. authenticity is, to say the least, 
doubtful; so much so that the author who published them 
remarked that many of the stories attributing treachery and 
cowardice to Te} Singh were not to be implicitly believed. 
Treachery is further inferred from the conduct of the cam- 
paign; but, unfortunately for the value of this inference, itis 
in other parts of the work clearly shown that the regimental 

* Carmichael Smyth’s History &c. pp. 180-184. 
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panchayats ruled, and that the officers were more or less 
ciphers.! 

The charge is repeated with much greater weight in 
Cunningham’s ‘History of the Sikhs.’ Capt. Cunningham 
appears to have based it mainly on inference, thus: the de- 
struction of the Khalsa army meant the salvation of the 
chiefs; the leaders, therefore, desired nothing more than that 
the British should prevail, and consequently he saw in the 
conduct.of the campaign what satisfied him of the treachery 
of Lal Singh § and Tej Singh.® 

Against the former, in addition to what is inferred, it is 
stated in a note that ‘it was sufficiently certain and notorious 
at the time that Lal Singh was in communication with Capt. 
Nicolson, the British Agent at Ferozpoor; but owing to the 
untimely death of that officer, the details of the overtures 
made, and expectations held ont, cannot now be satisfactorily 
known.’? Fortunately sufficient evidence exists to show that 
Cunningham was mistaken in supposing that Capt. Nicolson 
held out any expectations to Lal Singh. In the first place: 
Capt. Nicolson was not the British Agent at Firozpur, but 
_ he was the British Agent’s Assistant, precisely as Cunning- 
ham was another of his Assistants at that time stationed at 
Bahawalpur; and no one had better reason to know that the 
Agent’s Assistants were not authorised to hold out expec- 
tations to Punjab chiefs, or to have political dealings with 
them beyond referring them to the Agent, should any over- 
tures be made. 

Raja Lal Singh, and no doubt others of the Sikh leaders, 
were sufficiently far-seeing to allow for the possibility of the 
defeat of their army by the British ; and most of the chiefs 
would have wished, if possible, to provide against this event. 
One way of saving themselves, which would at once recommend 
itself to the Oriental mind, was to be able to show that they 
had acted as far as possible as friends to the English; and 
when they had done otherwise, that it was under compulsion. 
Such a negotiation had a double advantage. If the English, 
deceived by it, neglected any precaution and suffered defeat, 
then additional merit on behalf of the chief or leader who 


‘ Carmichael Smyth's History cc, p. 172. , * Ibid. p. 304. 
5 Cunningham's Sikhs, p. 299. 7 Ibid. p, 299, note. 
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organised the plan might be claimed. If, on the contrary, 
the Iinglish were victorious, then the vanquished leader 
might claim, certainly immunity from punishment, possibly 
reward. 

The success of such a negotiation would be, to put it 
mathematically, inversely as the penetration of the British 
Agent. The less able man would entertain the proposal, and 
permit his plans and views to be affected by it; the more able 
would treat it with the contempt which it deserved. 

In the letters and papers consulted by the editor of this 
book—and the search has extended over a large area of docu- 
ments, and has been minute—no evidence whatever of any 
such negotiation on the part of Te] Singh has been discovered. 

On December 12, 1845, Raja Lal Singh made overtures of 
the nature above indicated to Capt. Nicolson. They were 
such as he could at any moment disavow under the plea of 
compulsion. Nicolson, not having taken upon himself the 
responsibility of declining to discuss such a matter, reported 
the Raja’s proposals to Broadfoot on December 18, and before 
the letter could have arrived the action at Mudki was fought. 
The precise proposals need not be recorded; they were of a 
nature, one would imagine, to excite suspicion even in the 
unwary; but one expression in Nicolson’s letter must be 
quoted as directly contradicting the insinuation that expec- 
tations had been held out to Lal Singh. It is as follows: 
‘T have made no terms with him, even personal... .’ 

Foiled in this instance, the Raja once more attempted a 
similar negotiation, this time with Broadfoot himself, and im- 
mediately before the battle of Firozshah. Broadfoot was killed 
within afew hours, and so left no record of the transaction ; 
an eyewitness, however, has described with what scorn and 
contempt he received the message, and the short and decisive 
answer he gave. , 

An event occurred during this short halt® or interval which 
affords a fitting opportunity for correcting a certain historical in- 
accuracy repeated recently in the ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence ;’ viz. a 
rumour to the effect that Raja Lal Singh had sold his army into the 
power of the British. 

So far from such being the case, it was during this short in- 


* The halt made near Fixozshah to enable Littler to join. 
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terval that Lal Singh did send emissaries to Broadfoot with some 
such proposition; but the proposition was indignantly rejected, 
with a reply that if he caught Lal Singh he would hang him to the 
first tree he came to. Nor is there anything to show that any such 
influence was exerted ; but, on the contrary, the Khalsa stuck to their 
guns and died at them like brave men, and this is well borne out by 
the heavy losses we sustained in capturing them.® 


The following extracts from articles in the ‘Calcutta 
Review’ bear upon this subject, and are entitled to respect. 
One of the articles is known to have been written by the late 
Sir Henry Lawrence, and there is some probability that both 
articles proceeded from the same pen. 

After having pointed out the absurdity of some of the 


accusations made against the Sikh leaders, the reviewer has 
remarked : 


All this talk of treachery tends to a wrong impression, No men 
could have exerted themselves more than did the majority of the 
Sikh generals; and even Tej Singh and Lal Singh, once engaged, 
had no choice but to fight. One proof that the chiefs did act 
honestly by their men then is, that now they pretend to no credit 
for treachery, but rather boast of their prowess during the war.! 


With reference to the assertions of treachery on the part 
of the Sikh leaders, made in Cunningham’s ‘History,’ the 
writer in the ‘Calcutta Review,’ who evidently wrote with 
cognisance of the facts, observed : 


It is obvious that Capt. Cunningham has not penetrated the 
designs of the Sikh leaders. Their treachery was rather against 
than for us. That they pretended to serve us is true; but it is not 
. true that they did serve us. ... On the 12th Lal Sing opened a 
communication with Capt. Nicolson, making a merit of sending 
round the Sikh cavalry by Harike. As the first movement was to 
have been on Ferozepore, the cavalry would have been of little use ; 
and Lal Singh was aware that, in taking this step, he was earning, 
or endeavouring to earn, the favour of the British at the smallest 
possible cost to the Sikhs, On the 19th, after the battle of Mudki, 
Lal Singh’s agent came to Major Broadfoot, and was dismissed with 
a rebuke? From that day to February 7 no communication of any 


® Gen, 8. A. Abbott’s Episode dc. ? Probably referring to the pro- 
' Calcutia Review, vol. ix. p. 523.  posals made to Broadfoot on Dee. 21. 
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kind was received from Lal Singh or from Tej Singh. It is believed 
that the former sent Col. Lawrence a sketch of the Sikh entrench- 
ments at Sobraon; but our engineer officers had gained by that 
time the information that we desired to possess, and the Sirdar’s 
communication was of little or no value to us. Lal Singh was 
wounded at Ferozshuhur ; he was with the Sikh army after its defeat 
at Sobraon, and only quitted it after the arrival of the British at 
Lahore. 

We cannot perceive, indeed, that he threw any obstacle in the 
way of the success of the Khalsa... . 

The treachery of Te} Singh is equally doubtful. This Sirdar is 
pronounced to be a traitor because he did not attack the British on 
the morning of December 22. But our army had then just beaten 
the Sikhs at Ferozshuhur, and captured their camp equipage and 
eighty pieces of artillery. Flying from our attacking columns, the 
routed Sikhs fell back on Tej Singh’s force, and carried dismay into 
its ranks. Had he known that the British had exhausted their 
ammunition, we do not doubt that he would have advanced to give 
us battle. It is said, mdeed, that he did offer to lead his regiments 
to the attack, but that they declined so hazardous an enterprise. 
If not, the Punches were with the army, and they could have decreed 
the attack.3 


It is gratifying to find similar opinions expressed by Sir Lepel 
Griffin in the ‘Punjab Chiefs,’ a work of great interest and 
merit.4 

Persistent reiteration of the accusation has made it neces- 
sary to state at some length the reasons why the assertion of 
treachery on the part of the Sikh leaders is rejected. The 
charge, as far as we can ascertain, is absolutely unfounded. 

The following extracts from a long letter to Lord Ellen- 
borough, though necessarily repeating much already told, are 
interesting. The situation naturally caused Mr. Currie great 
anxiety ; and it is instructive to notice that he, like many 
others, in time of trouble, turned to Lord ENenborough for 
advice and assistance. 


Camp, Ferozepore: January 1, 1846, 


My Lord,—Sir Henry Hardinge has, I know, written to your 
Lordship to-day, and from his letter and the despatches, which will, 
T hope, be shown to you, you will hear that we have had very sharp 


* Caleutla Review, vol. xi. pp. 523-558. ‘ Pp, 38-40 and 43, fd. 
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work of it lately. From the state in which the Lahore Durbar and 
the Sikh army have been for the last eighteen months, no one could 
have anticipated the unity of purpose they suddenly displayed of 
invading the British territories, or the vigorous exertions they have 
made to render their invasion effectual. The posts of Ferozepore 
and Loodiana had both been strengthened by Sir Henry Hardinge, 
but neither of them was in a condition to withstand for any length 
of time the weight of the whole Sikh army concentrated upon it. 
When, therefore, Ferozepore was invested by the overwhelming 
force which the Sikhs passed over‘ the Sutlege with exteeding 
celerity, the relief of that fort became a matter of great anxiety 
and difficulty. Fortunately Sir Henry Hardinge was in advance of 
Umballa, and approaching the frontier at the time. The disposition 
he made of the available forces, and the rapid marches by which we 
reached the neighbourhood of Ferozepore, are described in the de- 
spatch to the §.C.,5 and in Sir H. Hardinge’s letter to Lord Ripon. 
The whole was certainly admirably managed; and though the long 
marches not only harassed but dispirited the troops, especially the 
natives, the result has been entirely successful. 

Ferozepore is relieved; the Sikh army has been beaten in two 
severe actions ; all their cannon and ammunition, camp equipage &c. 
taken, and the routed troops driven across the Sutlege. 

‘In both actions the British troops fought under great disadvan- 
tages. At Moodkee they had had a succession of forced marches 
with short supplies, and had just come twenty-two miles, many being 
still behind, when the enemy came down in great force to the attack. 
The troops were hardly under arms before the Sikhs were upon us; 
and when the action commenced, there was not much more than an 
hour of daylight remaining. 


. Night soon closed in; we were in low tree jungle, and the dust 
was excessive : all this added to the confusion. The troops got pell- 
moll together, and it was impossible to distinguish friend from foe, or 
to tell where anyone was. The enemy were beaten back with heavy 
loss, and seventeen guns out of twenty-four they brought with them 
were captured; but in the confusion our troops fired upon one 
another. Twice was I with Sir Henry under a heavy and destrue- 
tive fire of grape and musketry from our own guns; and [ am 
satisfied, so is Sir H. H., that half the casualties at Moodkee were 
from the fire of our own people. 

I was not at Pherooshuhur, or Ferozeshah as the Commander- 
in-Chief is determined to call it. Sir H. H. had given mea written 


5 §.C. Secret Committee. 
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positive order to remain behind; but I have had the above circum- 
stances related to me by Sir H. H. and many others; and I assure 
you the fate of our army, and with it the fate of India, was for a 
time very critical, and redeemed . . . by the personal exertions and 
decision of the Governor-General. How he was exposed, may be 
gathered from the fate of his Staff. His young son, Arthur, and 
Benson were the only. two with him not either killed or wounded. 
Though the thing has been handsomely done, the loss on our side 
is very heavy. 

There is one other point which I wish to mention. Considéring 
Sir Henry Hardinge’s position, and the circumstances of the present 
times, some one capable of administering the duties temporarily 
should be made provisional Governor-General. If anything were 
to happen to Sir Henry Hardinge, would be for some months 
Governor-General! and in these critical times it is fearful to think 
what might be the consequences. Sir G. Arthur is the fittest man 
in India for the provisional appointment, 

I have written you a long letter, my Lord, and I know you don’t 
like long letters; but the urgency of the case must be my excuse. 
I have considered it my duty to make known the facts I have stated 
to your Lordship, that you may communicate them, in confidence, 
to those who have it in their power to apply the remedy. ' 

We have heard little from Lahore since the tidings oft the defeat 
and flight of the invincible Khalsa was known there. We have 
reason to fear that Loodiana, which has been necessarily left with 
small protection, will be plundered and burnt. This will have 
a bad moral effect, and do much mischief; but Amritsur is 4 more 
important place | 

Mrs. Currie is at Saharunpore, whero she is doing all she can 
to befriend poor Mrs. Somerset in her affliction. 

Tam &e. F. Currig. 


Some interesting letters and information about events of 
the first Sikh war, subsequent to the battle of Firozshah, have 
been collected; but the limit assigned to this book prevents 
their being now published. Moreover, as this is a record of 
Major Broadfoot’s services, it is appropriately closed at his 
death. His career was short but brilliant: as a soldier, ex- 
ceptionally so; and in the conduct of civil administration and 
of diplomatic duties, neither his enemies nor those jealous of 
his success could discover a blot to expose, or a transaction 
which would not bear the severest scrutiny. 
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Of the few survivors who knew George Broadfoot, those 
whom we have met are unanimous as to the deep impression 
which he made on them; they stil] look back on him as one of 
the most rising men of the time. The-great majority of them 
cordially assent to the fervent eulogies of Mackenzie and Have- 
lock already cited ;* and to this day they lament the life pre- 
maturely cut short on the field of Firozshah in the midst of 
a great career. 

We cannot more suitably close this book than by tran- 
scribing the inscription on the Madras memorial. 


Per Avdue Virtus, 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
MAJOR GHEORGHE BROADFOOT, C.B., 


84TH MADRAS LIGHT INFANTRY, 
OF KIRKWALL, IN THE ORKNEYS, AND OF LONDON. 


HIS YALOUR, FORESIGHT, AND SCIENCE MAINLY CONTRIBUTED TO THE SUCCESS OF 
THE GLORIOUS DEFENCE OF JELLALADAD, 
AND IN THE ENSUING AFGHAN CAMPAIGN HE, WITH DIS BRAVE CORPS OF 
MOUNTAIN SAPPERS, ACQUIRED ENDURING RENOWN. 
WIS DIPLOMATIO AND MILITARY SERVICES, AS COMMISSIONER OF THE TENASSENIM 
PROVINCES AND AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S AGENT ON THE NORTH-WESTERN 
FRONTIER, AT A MOST IMPORTANT CRISIS, 
CALLED FORTH THE ELOQUENT EULOGY OF SIR HENRY HARDINGE, 
“THAT HE WAS AS BRAVE AS HE WAS ABLE, AND SECOND TO NONE IN ALL 
TRE GREAT QUALITIES OF AN ACCOMPLISHED OFFICER.’ | 
HE FELL AT THE BATTLE OF FEROZSHALAR, DECEMBER 21st, 1845, “4 
IN HIS 39TH YEAR, 
ACTING AS ATDE-DE-CAMP TO 'THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 
DEEPLY AND UNIVERSALLY LAMENTED. 
“THOUGH SEVERELY WOUNDED, HE CONTINUED HEROICALLY TO LEAD AND | 
ANIMATE THE TROOPS IN THE ASSAULT, UNTIL MORYALLY WOUNDED 
IN THE SIKH CAMP AT THRE MOMENT OF VICTORY.’ ‘ 
WIS LOSS WAS RECORDED AS A PUBLIO CALAMITY IN BOTH HOUSES 
OF THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HE WAS THE LAST OF THREE BROTHERS, WHO DIED FOR THEIR COUNTRY 
ON THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF ASIA, 


Raised by a public subscription throughout the Presidency of Madras. 


6 Pp, 406, 410. 
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415, 425 

Amherst, 188 

Aminulla Khan, chief of Logar, 51, 
70, 123, 160; at Istalif, 163-164 

Amritsar (Umritsur), 229, 291, 345, 
426 

Anandpur Makhowi&l, 314, 320, 335, 
336, 344, 351, 874 

Anderson, Lieut. Engineers, 7 

Anderson, Mrs., 153 

Anderson, Mrs., 410 

Anne, Queen, 302 

Anquetil, Brigadier, in command of 
Shah Shuja’s force, 28-41, 127 

Army of Indus formed, 6; reduced, 
8, 55 

Arthur, Sir G., 294, 426 
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ASHLEY 


Ashley, Lord, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury, 343 

Asia, central, 5, 118, 183 

Assaye, 128 

Assistant agents, instructions to, 
246, 280, 281; dabbling in in- 
trigues, 282, 313, 362, 364, 365- 
368, 378, 389 

Atdyi, village Firozpur District, 400 

Attar Singh, Kalewali, 256, 346, 347 

Attar Singh, Sindhanwalia, 228; 
slain, 229 

Attock, 15, 17, 270; seized by 
Peshora Singh, 319, 326, 340. 
(See also Indus.) 

Auckland, Lord, Governor-General, 
4,5; his manifesto criticised, 6 ; 
alternatives presented to, 10, 12- 
13, 28; departs from Calcutta, 
83, 84, 110, 118, 120, 311, 355 

Australia, 318 

Ava, 198 

Avitabile, General, governor of 
Peshawar, 14; description of, 
14 note 4, 16, 18, 79, 221 

Azizuddin, Fakir, 220, 291, 805, 
321, 389; death of, 375 


Bacuna, Wazir, 287 

Backhouse, Cupt. Julius B., account 
of Indus bridge, 7, 34, 35, 36; 
quoted, 36-37 ; Broadfoot’s opinion 
of, 89, 42, 44; quoted, 45 ; quoted, 
46; quoted 49, 53, 60, 62, 71, 71 
note g, 75, 76, 77, 82; account 
skirmish March 24, 87-88 ; de- 
ascribes - forage parties, 89, 90; 
counsels vigour, 91; describes 
action April 7, 91-93; moralises, 
93, 151 note g, 158, 159, 160 
describes remains Kabul force, 
161, 164, 193 note 8, 197 

Badiabhd, 96 

Bahiwalpur, 291 

Baird, Sir D., 176 

Bajgh, 9 

Balabagh, 51, 57 

Balichi, Belochee, &c., 85, 297 

Bamidn, 9, 153 

Bhrakzai pee 5,50; 76 note 
t, 99, 150 note m, 326 

Barlow, Sir G., 173 

Barrackpur, 275, 317 

Bartolozzi, Signor, 349 

Bayley, Mr. Butterworth, 153 

Bayley, Mrs., letter to, 11-12; 

another, 102-103; another 103~ 

106; another, 118-123, 153; 

~ etter to; 156; another, 168 
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Beaufort, Duke of, 189 
Beja Khan, 252, 254, 273 
Beli Rim, Misr, 221, 226 
Benares, 175 
Bengal, 40, 66, 210, 236, 241, 409 | 
Bengon, Col., 396, 425 
Bentinck, Lord W., 119, 413 
Berhampur, 275 
Bestid, 112, 115, 116, 118, 121 
Bhartpur (Bhurtpore), 11, 82, 177 
Bilaspur, -320, 320 note 8 
Birch, Col., 258, 413 
Bird, Mr. W. W., 66, 192, 196; on 
the native press, 197, 203, 208 
Bir Singh, Bhai, 228; slain, 229, © 
309 
Bishan Singh, BabA, Bedi, 299, 300 
Blair, Col. H., R.E., 116 note 2 
Blundell, Mr., 170, 171, 188, 194, 
195,196. 
Boats for bridge or flotilla, 283-286, 
331, 355, 356 
Bokhara, 9, 56 
Bombay, 28, 166, 204, 283, 301, 318 
Bond, Major, 134 
Bradford, 2 
Brind, Major, afterwards Sir James, 
395 
Broadfoot, Mr. Alex., 400; letters 
from Governor-General, 401-402, 
408 
Broadfoot, George, letters, &c., 1; 
early years; posted to 84th Madras 
N.L,2; friends, return to India, 
appointed to commissariat, 3; 
Reforms, 4, 6; ‘Broadfoot’s 
Suppers,’ 9-11; letter to Mrs. 
Bayley, 11-12; recruiting, 12; 
commands Shah’s Sappers, 12- 
18; escort of Kabul royal families, 
18: his resolution, 14; declines 
to halt, his success, 15; letters to 
Cullen and Malcolmson, 15-19; 
Macnaghten’s report, 20; letter 
, to Mr. Loch, 20-22; solicits de- 
tailed orders for service, 23-24 ; 
interviews with Envoy and 
General, 24-28; his action 
justified, 29; his Sappers on 
service, 80; letter to Prinsep, 
30-33 ; Sappers engaged but for- 
gotten in despatches, 31; at 
Butkhik, 32-33 ; in Khurd Kabul 
pass, 34; at Tezin, 86; dis- 
tinguished conduct, 37; letter to 
Mulcolmson, 38-40; his estimate 
of officers, 39; remurks on his 
corps, 40; desires to help Kabul 
force, 41; letter ‘to Malcolmson, 
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41-44; his opinion of Havelock, 
42,44; his praise of Cunningham, 
45 ; ‘supports the cavalry, 46; his 
report on Jalalébéd quoted, 47-48 ; 
garrison engineer, 48-49 ; extracts 
from his diary, 49-54; letter to 
Malcolmson, 51-52 ; letter to Mr. 
Prinsep, 54-58; extracts from 
diary and letters, 58-60 ; submits 
plan for retreat, 61; letter to Mrs. 
Bayley, 61-62; council of war, 
62; letter to Havelock, 62-64; 
letter from Havelock, 64-65; 
accuracy of his account of coun- 
cils, 64-66; letter from Durand, 
66; memorandum on councils, 
67-77 ; opposition to Sale, 68, 71- 
74; reads paper, 70; opposes 
giving hostages, 73-74; gains 


‘ majority, 76-77; his conduct: 


criticised, 78; extracts from his 
diary, 78-80; earthquake, 82; his 
services recorded, 86-87; wounded 
March 24, 87-88; anecdote, 88 
note 5; letter from Lord Elen- 
borough, 95; reply, 95-96; letter 
to Malcolmson, 96-100; his views 
as to prisoners, 100; praise of 
his subalterns, 100; his opinion 
of Hllenborough’s orders, 101; 
his eulogy of Mackenzie, 102; 
his remarks on Gen. Elphinstone, 
102; letters to Mrs. Bayley, 102- 
106; praise of Mackenzie, 103- 
104; wound, 106-107; his action 
in council mentioned, 107-108; 
his letter to Mackeson, 109, 111; 
letter to Mr. Loch, 112-115; 
Dr. Forsyth’s services, 113-114; 
commands expedition to Besud 
115-118; letter to Mrs. Bayley 
118-123; mentioned in Lord 
Ellenborough’s letters, 124; ap- 
pointed A.D.C. to Governor- 
General, 125 ; comments on Hyre’s 
narrative, 126-129; commands 
expedition to Fatehibid, 129, 
180; summoned to Mimt Khel, 
181; his report, 131-183; Col. 
Taylor’s letter, 133; his reply, 
134-152 ; letter to Mr. Loch, 153- 
155; letter to Mrs. Bayley, 156- 
157; affair at Jagdolak, 158; 
at Tezin, 160, 161, 168; at 


Isthlif wounded, 164-165; letter. 


to Malcolmson, 165-166 ; capacity 
for command, 166; letter to Miss 
Sutherland, 167; letter to Mrs. 
Bayley, 168; special distinction, 
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169; lettcr to Mr. Loch, 169-170 ; 
commissioner, Tenasserim, 170; 
Brevet Major and C.B., 171, 186; 
letter to Lord Ellenborough, 187 ; 
arrives in Tenasserim, 188; 
letter from Havelock, 188-192; 
letter from F, Cunningham, 192- 
193, 194; appointment reported 
to the Queen and Duke of Wel- 
lington, 194-195; administration 
of Tenasserim, 196, 197; letter 
from Havelock, 198; letters from 
Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, 199-201 ; 
correspondence with Lord Ellen- 
borough, 202-204; Order of Bath 
sent and acknowledged, 205; on 
Governor-General’s recall, 208- 
210, 211; letter to Miss Sutherland, 
212-213; letter from Havelock, 
214-215 ; appointed Agent N.W.T., 
214, 216, 218, 228; succeeds Col. 
Richmond, 232, 238, 234; con- 
gratulatory letters, 235-236 ; visit 
of chiefs, 236; his knowledge of 
native languages, 237; first inter- 


‘view with Vakil, 237-240; letter 


to Lord Tllenborough, 241-242 ; 
orders to assistants, 246; orders 
from Government, 247; his con- 
duct approved in England, 248; 
letters to Com.-in-Chief, and Gen. 
Gilbert, 249-250; letters from 
Sir H. Gough and Sir C, Napier, 
250-252, 258; letter from Sir C, 
Napier, 254; letter to Gen. Gil- 
bert, 255; his care to ensure 
secrecy, 256; inquiry as to Sepoy 
disaffection, 257-259 ; his services 
appreciated, 260; he addresses Sir 
H. Gough about a rumour, 260; 
Vakil asks for explanation, 261; 
his reply, 262 ; letter from Govern- 
ment of India, 263; letter to Lord 
Ellenborough, 264-266; letter 
from Sir H. Gough, 267; Mr. 
Currie on the political situation, 
268-270 ; difficulty of inquiry into 
Sepoy disaffection, 270-271, 272; 
letter from Sir C. Napier, 273; 
orders of Government of India, 
276-277; letter from Gen. Ven- 
tura, 277-278; interview with 
Vakil, 279-280, 281, 282; letter 
from Private Secretary, boats, 283~ 
286; letter from Sir C. Napier, 
288; letter from Havelock, 289- 
290; letter from Lord Ellen- 
borough, 290-291, 292; letter to 
Lord Ellenborough, 297; viola- 
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tion of frontier resolutely re- 
sented, 298-300; his action 
commended, 300; letter to Miss 
Sutherland, 301; letter to Lord 
Ellenborough, 303-305, 305; 
letter from Lord Wllenborough, 
307, 308, 310, 311; complimentary 
letter from Sir H. Hardinge, 312, 
313; his assistants, 314; his 
reply to Sir H, Hardinge, 315- 
316, 318, 320; letter to Mr. 
Currie, 320-821, 822; letter to 
Governor-General, 323-326, 327, 
328, 829, 330; rejects Gulab 
Singh’s overtures, 330-331; on 
Leech’s death, 332, 333; letter to 
Private Secretary, 334-337; letter 
from Governor-General, 337-338, 
339, 341; letter from Governor- 
General, 342-348, 844; letter to 
Government of India, 345-348, 
349, 350, 352; his health, 353, 
854; letter to Private Secretary, 
356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 361; he 
warns the Darbiér, 362; warns 
Commander-in-Chief, and. Sir J. 
Littler, 362-363 ; Sir H. Gough’s 
reply, 363; arranges supplies, 
364+ reports to Government, 364 ; 
instructs assistants, 365-368, 369 ; 
letters from Currie, 370; joins 
Governor-General’s camp, 371, 
378, 374, 375, 376, 377, 378, 379, 
8382; at Mudki, 385, 387, 388, 
889; killed at Firozshah, 392, 
398, 399; buried, 400; letters 
about his death, 400-404; loss 
regretted in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 404-406; his grave, 406; 
opinions held by eminent men, 


406-410, 411, 414, 416, 418, 422, - 
423,426; insoription on Madras - 


memorial, 427 

Broadfoot, James Sutherland, birth, 
appointed to Bengal Kngineers, 2; 
early distinction, 4; Indus bridge, 
7; surveys Ghilazi country, 8; 
explores the Gomal route, 9; value 
of his reports, 9; killed at Parwan, 
9; Afghan account of his death, 
10; reputation, 19, 49, 109, 165, 
168, 186 

et Miss, 352, 403, 404, 405, 
409 

Broadfoot, Lieut. William, birth, 
appointed to 1st European Regi- 
ment, 2; carly distinction, 4; 
at Bamidin, &c, 9; — enlists 
Hazaras, 9; question of the com- 


CHAMBAL 


mand of the corps, 12; receives 
political appointment, 18; dan- 
gerously ill, 19, 38; killed, 40, 41, 
42,49; Afghans wish to revenge 
his death, 51, 52, 100, 109, 122, 
125, 165, 168, 186, 393 

Broadfoot, Rev. William, 2 

Broke, Capt., 304 

Brooke, Brigadier, 391 

Brougham, Lord, 179 

Brown, Dr., afterwards Sir J, Camp- 
bell, anecdote of Broadfoot, 88 
note 5, 307, 353 

Bruen, Sergeant, 58, 144 note 2, 
187 ‘ 

Brunnow, Baron, 179 

Brydon, Dr., 41, 60, 67, 68, 98 

Bugti, Boogty, &c., 251, 252, 254, 
255, 268, 274, 283, 288 


Bukkur, 7 

Bunbury, Lieut.-Col,, 394 

Bundelkhand, Bundlecund, 254, 
291 


Burma, Burmese, 33, 52, 82, 119, 
194, 195, 198, 203, 211, 304 

Burn, Capt., 44 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, mission to 
Kabul, 5,13,19; desires to succeed 
Maecnaghten, 23; erroneous jdea 
of Ghilzis, 28, 29; quoted, 30; 
killed, 40, 41, 42, 122; why 
murdered, 122-123, 125, 342 

Burnes, Lieut., killed, 40, 41 

Bussean, 378, 381, 411, 415 

Butawald, 400 

Butkhik (Bootkhak), expedition to, 
26, 30; night attack at, 31-33, 
34, 161, 192 

Bygrave, Capt., 80, 153, 162 


Caucurra, 19 note 2, 61, 64, 83, 84, 
123, 168, 169, 173, 186, 187, 188, 
196, 198, 212, 213, 267, 272, 290, 
808, 321, 336, 341, 350 

‘Calcutta Review,’ 403, 423 

Cameron, Mr. C, H., quoted, 35, 105, 
199, 231, 235 

Cameron, Mrs., 105, 118, 199; re- 
seek on Lord Ellenborough, 201, 

Campbell, Dr., 153, 161 

Canning, Sir S., afterwards Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, 179 

Carnatio, 57 

Casement, Sir W., quoted, 94, 200 

Cawnpore, 234, 266, 275 

Chahir bigh, 58, 79 

Chambal, Ohumbul, 214 
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Chamberlain, Lieut., afterwards Sir 
Neville, 165 

Chamkanni, 166 

Chand Kawar, Rani, 222; killed, 
223 

Charde, Mr,, 285 

Charikar, 66, 168, 165 

Charrak, 382 

Chattar Singh, Atdriwéld, 340 

Cherry, Mr., 175 

‘ Chesapeake,’ boarded by ‘ Yardarm : 
Smith, 304 

Chet Singh, Col., 14, 351 

China, 181 

Christie’s horse, 368, 385 

Chunda Sahib, 57 : 

Cis-Sutlej States, 228; the Lahore, 

. 270, 272, 277, 293, 296, 301; 
agent’s opinion as to Lahore 
estate, 302, 804, 805, 306, 307, 
323; agent’s views, 324-326, 331, 
336, 337, $41, 344, 874; Lahore 
estate confiscated, 381 

Civil authority, evil of subordinating 
military to, 6, 111, 117, 175, 176, 
177, 178 

Clerk, Mr., now Sir G. R., quoted, 
14, 21 note 3; his vigour, 53, 82, 
84, 107, 108, 109, 129, 168, 192, 
194; appointed Lieut.-Governor, 
196, 221, 232, 288, 239, 257, 272, 
278, 290, 291, 320, 322; remarks 
on memorandum by, 3823-326, 
326, 329, 336, 348, 406 

Clive, Lord, 80, 210 

Colebrooke, Sir E., 336 

Commander-in-Chief, see Officer’s 
name 

Commissariat, Madras, 3; reforms 
in, 4; in Punjab, 318, 355, 363- 
.364, 376-377, 378, 382 

Coombs, Lieut., distinguished con- 
duct, 87, 39 

Coorg, 193 

Cornwallis, Lord, 173 

Corunna, 216 

Cotton, Sir Willoughby, 189, 191 

Council of war, Jalilabad, 61; ita 
members, 62; letters about, 62- 
66; memorandum on, 67-77; 
account of, verified, 64, 65, 66; 
remarks on, 77-78, 108, 109, 403 

Court of Directors, value of, 22, 177, 
195, 196; quarrel with Lord Ellen- 
borough, 205-206; award pension 
to Broadfoot’s sisters, 410 

Court, Gen., 221, 351, 352 

Courtlandt, Col, 349 

Crispin, Cornet, killed, 9. 
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Cromwell, Oliver, 191 

Cubbon, Gen., 193 

Cuddalore, 306 note 7 

Cullen, Gen. W., 3, 4, 5,15; valuable 
services, 21-22, 40, 43, 99, 102, 
107, 114, 128, 154 

Cunningham, Francis C., on ser- 
vice at Zurmat, 23; services, 
36 note 8; distinguished conduct 
of, 36-37, 39; at Mamu Khel, 44, 
45,68, 58, 69 note ce, 87; praised 
by Broadfoot, 100, 136, 143-144 
nole 2,165; captures a gun, 160, 
170, 187, 192, 859 

Cunningham, Capt. J. D., 192, 384; 
charges Sikh leaders with trea- 
chery, 421; ‘Caloutta Review’ 
quoted, 423 

Currie, Mr., afterwards Sir Frederick, 
211, 256, 263; letter to Broad- 
foot, 268-270, 811, 313, 814, 324, 
330, 388, 356, 359, 869; letters 
to Broadfoot, 370, 395, 399; letter 
to Lord Ellenborough, 424-426 

Currie, Mrs.,, 369, 426 

Cust, Mr. RB, N., quoted, 21 note 3, 
236, 256, 299 note 2, quoted, 308; 
early promise, 814; his services, 
814 note 2, 932, 350, 363, 371; 
quoted, 378, quoted, 387, 395, 399 ; 
letter to Alexander Broadfoot, 
400-401, 402 


Daxna, 98 

Dakhan, Dekan, Deccan, 173 

Dalhousie, Lord, eulogium on J. 
Thomason, 21 note 3; on Macke- 
son, 359 sole 9 

Darbar, durbar, the Sikh or Lahore 
Court, 14, 221, 222, 228, 225, 227; 
misled about Suchet Singh’s 
treasure, 230; remonstrate about 
Mowran, 232, 234, 237, 238, 239, 
248, 246; coerced by Sikh army, 
247, 253, 256; message to, 257, 

_ 259; their newswriters, 260; ex- 
citement in, 261, 262, 265; warned 
about Sikh army, 272, 276, 277, 
279, 280, 286, 287, 292, 295, 296, 
298, 299, 300, 304; anger’in, 305, 
306,308, 310; riot and debauchery, 


811, 817, 818, 319, 320, 321, 323, . © 


324; disputes with agent, 325, 
327; forbearance with, 328, 829, 
330, 331, 336, 338 ; scene in, 339, 
340, 341, 342, 344, 345, 346, 346, - 
351, 354, 355, 361; warned, 362, 
364, 365, 367, 368, 369, 370, 371, 
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374; case against British, 375, 
376, 411, 416, 425 

Dariyt Khan, Duriya Khar, 289 

Darwin, 204 

Dawes, Lieut. Michaal, 30; his cool- 
ness, 34, 36, 39, 42, 43, 46, 51, 75, 
92, 121, 122 

De Bradfute, Sir Hew, 2 note 1; 
Marion, 2 note 1 

Delafosse, Major, 160 

Delamotte, Gen., 283 

Delhi, 11, 12, 62, 97, 173, 175, 186, 
187, 211, 229, 291, 306 note 7, 
350, 356, 859, 874, 416 

‘Delhi Gazette,’ 131, 133, 144 nofes 
a, b, 198 

Demonstration, 26; defined, 26 role 


7 

Dennie, Col., C.B., 34, 35, 38, 43, 
45, 46, 49, 59, 62, 69, 70, 71, 71 
notes g andi, 72, 72 note l, 73 note 
n, 75 note s, 76, 77, 86, 90, 91; 
killed, 92, 101, 105,.122, 406 

Dera, Deyrah Doon, 363 

Dera Isméil Khitn, 9, 340 

Derajit, 261 

de St. Amand, M., 282 

Desa Singh, Majithia, 221 

Deyrah, 251, 274, 289 

Dhanna Singh, 232 

Dhyin Singh, Raja, 220, 221, 229, 
223; murdered, 224, 244 

Dig (Deeg), 11, 82 

Dinh Nath, Diwin, 220, 244, 300, 
321, 346, 347, 848 

Dinapur, 275 

Discouragement in troops, 42; 
remedied, 42-48 ; the chief danger, 
52, 82, 86, 98 

Dogyra, 315 ; 

Dost Muhammad Khan, Barakzti, 
Dost Mahomed, Amir of Kaébul, 
5; his views misrepresented, 6, 
8; a wanderer in Turkestan, 9; 
action at Parwan ‘pass, 9-10; 
surrender, 10, 50, 68, 99, 183, 326 

Dowson, Lieut., 45 

Dowson’s horse, 115 

Duleep Singh, Maharaja, 220; pro- 
claimed, 224, 225, 230, 281, S44, 
245, 247, 257, 269, 270, 279, 282, 
292, 301; position of, cis-Sutlej, 
306, 311, 317, 325, 336, 840, 346, 
348, 369 

Diimkis, 255, 

Dundas, Mr.-H., afterwards Lord 
Melville, 178, 174 

Durand, Sir H. M., quoted, 6, 7, 35, 
41, 62, 68, 64; letter from Have- 
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lock, 65-66; letter to Broadfoo 
66; quoted, 74 note 7; quoted, 
78, 197, 202, 214; appointed to 
Tenasserim, 214, 283, 242, 249, 
298 


Eanraguare at Jalalabad, 82, 97 

Edwardes, Sir H. B., quoted, 6, 14 
note 4; on Havelock and Broad- 
foot, 41, 94, 307, 308; on situa- 
tion at Lahore, 357; quoted, 358, 
381; on supplies for army, 382, 
387, 398, 406; vindication of 
Broadfoot, 407-408 

Edwards, Mr., Under Secretary, 258, 
259, 260, 330, 337, 356 

Elizabeth, Queen, 302 

Lllenborough, Lord, 21 note 3, 66; 
arrives in Calcutta, 83; his 
correspondence, 83-84 ; his policy, 
85; his notification of victory 
April 7, 94-95 ; addresses Brond- 
foot, 95; the reply, 95-96, 100; 
recognises Pollock’s services, 100- 
101; effect of his orders, 101, 
104, 106; his orders to Pollock 
and Nott, 110-111; subordinates 
politicals to genernis, 111, 143, 
117, 120, 122; his opinion of 
Broadfoot, 123-124 ; appoints him 
A.D.C., 124-125, 164, 155, 167; 
receives Jalilibid garrison, 169, 
170,172; letter and memorandum 
from Lord Wellesley, 173-179 ; 
correspondence, 179; his policy, 
180-181, 183, 184, 185, 186; 
impartial in exercise of patronage, 
187, 189, 192; extracts from 
letters, 193; to the Queen and 
Duke of Wellington, 194-195, 
196, 200, 201, 202; quarrel with 
Directors, 205-206; his recall, 
207-210; he justifies Brondfoot’s 
appointment, 211; maxims, 212, 
216, 217, 226, 228, 229, 230, 233 ; 
letter from Brondfoot, 241-242, 
248 ; letter from Sir H. Hardinge, 
248 ; letter from Broadfoot, 264— 
266, 274, 290; letter from Sir 
H. WHurdinge, 291-294, 296; 
letter from Broadfoot, 303-305 ; 
letter to Broadfoot, 307, 810, 311, 
313; letter from Sir H. Hardinge, 
316-318; another, 326-327; 
another, 854-366, 404, 411, 416, 
417, 424 

Elmhirst, Liout., 9th Regiment, 159, 
164 
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ELPHINSTONE 


Elphinstone, Lord, 4, 5; letter to 
Col, Cullen, 4, 16, 43, 99, 107, 164 

Elphinstone, Col. Buller, 155 

Elphinstone, Gen., 22, 24; ill and 
‘unable for business, 24-29, 50, 
59, 73 note o, 74 note gq, 79, 82, 
102, 126, 127, 128; Broadfoot and 
Pottinger’s remarks on, 155 

Engineers employed with Bengal 
force, 7 

England, Government of, 10, 162, 
172, 174, 175, 178, 179, 181, 183, 
184; difference with Directors, 
207, 209; commend orders to 
Agent’s assistants, 246; attention 
directed to Punjab, 248; approve 
policy towards Punjab, 248, 273; 
approve Agent’s proceedings, 300 ; 
pacific policy ordered, 812; 
approve Sir H. Hardinge’s visit 
to frontier, 319, 821, 3828; 
minute interference with India 
dangerous, 334-335, 337, 3841, 
350, 414, 415, 416; on Governor- 


General as second in command, 


418-419 

‘Englishman,’ newspaper, 52, 64, 
133; Broadfoot's letter to, 134- 
152, 144 

Erskine, Hon. C., 364 

sri, 381 

Europe, increased intercourse with, 
334 . 

Ewart, Major, 80 

Eyre, Ilieut. V., afterwards Sir 
Vincent, Commissary of Ord- 
nance, 24, 112, 125, 236; his 
narrative, 126, 129 

Eyre, Mrs., 158 


Fang, Sir H., 6 

Farangi, Feringee, 79, 102 

Faridkot, 303 

Fatehabid, 45; passage of rear- 
guard through, 45, 129, 182, 184, 
163 

Fatehpur Sikri (Futtehpore Sikri), 
11 


Fatteh Jang, 155, 162 

Fatteh Khan, Tiwdna, 340 

Fatteh Singh, Man, 221, 225; death 
of, 287 

Fazilka, 358 

Fenwick, Capt., 37 

Firozpur, Ferozpore, Ferczepore, 
&c., 6, 16, 62, 129, 166, 167, 186, 
211, 215, 221, 225, 226, 227, 299, 
234, 248, 249, 250, 251, 257, 268, 
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274, 275, 276, 277, 284, 285, 286, 
291, 293, 298, 308, 811, 317, 338, 
339, 841, 345, 348, 349, 351, 355, 
356, 360, 361, 362, 363, 365, 366, 
368, 370, 371, 872, 374, 375, 376, 
382, 383, 389, 390, 391, 395, 396, 
898, 400, 406; tablet in ehurch 
at, 409, 411, 412, 415, 423, 425 


Firozshfh, Ferozshuhur, &c., 383, 


383 note 9, 384, 388, 389; battle 
of, 889-398, 400, 401, 402, 409, 
410, 412, 418, 414, 416, 418, 420, 
422, 424, 425, 426, 427 

Fitzgerald, Lord, 111,175, 195, 196 ; 
died, 206 

Forsyth, Dr. J., 112; his skill and 
services, 113-114, 144 note z, 155; 
cadetship, given to son of, 169, 
187, 192 

Forsyth, Mr. A. G., cadetship asked 
for, 114, 169 

Forsyth, Mrs., 114, 115, 169 

France (Irench), 3, 173, 174, 190, 
217, 278, 806 nole 7 

Fraser, Capt., 2nd B.C., wounded, 
9, 10 

Fraser, Major, 124 

‘Friend of India,’ quoted, 37, 176, 
198, 285, 4038 


Ganpa SmnGHWALA, 372 

Gandamak (Gundumuk), 29, 37, 38, 
41, 57, 108, 129, 180, 134, 135, 
153, 157, 161 

Ganges, 198, 370 

Gardener, Col., in Sikh service, 346 

Gardiner, Col., 191 

Garrison orders, 45, 86-87, 88-89 

Giwilgarh, 128 

Gerrard, Capt., 45, 53 

Ghazni, Ghuznee, 6; capture of, 8, 
9; Mahmud of, 30, 155, 156, 180, 
186 

Ghilzi, pl. of Ghilzai, tribe in Af- 
ghanistan, 8; insurrection of, 8; 
sappers on service against, 23; 
Envoy's opinion of, 27; Burnes’s 
opinion of, 28; expedition against, 
30, 35, 37, 66, 70, 149 note m, 
150 note m, 156, 158 

Ghulim Husainwalt, 355 

Gilbert, Gen., letter from Broadfoot, 
250; again, 255, 391, 393, 394, 
396 oh 

Gobardhan, 11 

Gomal Pass, 9 ; 

Goodwyn, Lieut., Bengal Engineers, 
355 


Frr2 
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GORAKHPUR 


Gorakhpur, Goruckpore, 12 

Gough, Sir H., Commander-in-Chief, 
afterwards Viscount, 214, 215, 
238, 234, 247, 249; letter to 
Brondfoot, 250, 255, 257, 260, 261, 
265, 266; letter to Broadfoot, 267- 
275, 288; invitation to Mandarin, 
"989, 298, 335, 338, 355, 356, 358, 
362; orders up troops, 363, 364, 
366, 368, 370, 373, 380, 381; at 
Miuidki, 384-386, 889; at Firoz- 
shah, 389-398, 404, 413, 418, 419 

Governor-General, see name of 
office-holder 

Govind, 10th Guru, 218, 219 

Govindgarh, 282 

Gowan, Col., 275 

Grant, Capt., 275 

Grant, Major P., now I.M. Sir 
Prtriok, 256 note 2, 387 

Greathed, Mr., 192 

Griffin, Sir Lepel, quoted, 287 note 
4, 424 

Grueben, Count, 329 note 4 

Gulab Singh, Raja, afterwards 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 
220, 222, 230, 231, 234, 238, 241, 
259, 261, 265, 272, 274, 275, 279, 
282, 287, 291, 292, 294, 295, 296, 
297, 302, 303, 304, 306, 308, 310, 
311, 317, 318, 319, 321, 329; his 
proposals, 330, 333, 337, 348, 351, 
354, 370, 372, 373 

Gundooee, 274 

Girkhas (Ghoorkas, &«.), recruited, 
12, 18; character of, 40 

Gurmukh Singh, Bhai, 226 

Giirtimix, 229, 309 

Gustavus Adolphus, 191 

Gwalior, 196, 203, 216, 248 


Hart Korat, 160 

Haidar Ali, 128, 306 note 7 

Haines, Capt. F. P., now Gen. Sir 
T., 398 

Haji, Ali, 150 note m 

Hakim Rai, 375 

Hansi, 363 

Hardinge, Sir H., afterwards Vis- 
count, 
207, 208, 210, 214; his previous 
services, 216-218, 230; displeased 
about Suchet Singh’s treasure, 
231; appoints Broadfoot agent, 
232; letter to Lord Ellenborough, 
233-234, 241, 242, 247; letters to 
Lord Ellenborough, 248-249 ; con- 
fidential memorandum to Broad- 


succeeds Ellenborough,,. 


HAVELOCK 


foot, 257, 260, 266, 270; letter to 
Lord Ellenborough, 274-276, 277, 
280; opinion of Broadfoot, 281; 
letter to Lord Ellenborough, 282 ; 
instructions about boats, 283-286, 
290, 291; letter to Lord Een- 
borough, 291-294, 297; letter to 
Lord llenborough, 297, 300, 307, 
308, 810; letter to Lord Bllen- 
borough, 311; complimentary let- 
ter to Brondfoot, 312; prepares to 
visit frontier, 313, 814 ; letter from 
Broadfoot, 315-316; letter to Lord 
Ellenborough, 316-318, 320, 321, 
322; letter from Bronadfoot, 323- 
326; letter to Lord Ellenborough, 
326-327, 327, 329, 330, 333, 384, 
335, 337, 341; letter to Broadfoot, 
342-343, 344, 353, 354, 355, 356, 
357, 359, 364, 365, 366, 367, 368, 
369, 3870; summons Brondfoot, 
370, 371, 872 ; postpones advance 
of troops, 373, 374, 875, 876, 377, 
378, 380, 381 ; issues proclamation, 
381, 383, 385, 388, 389; at Iiroz- 
shah, 389-398; extracts from de- 

- spatches, 398-399, 400, 402, 403, 
404, 407, 408; extracts from let- 
ters, 409; letter to Lord Elen- 
borough, 411-414, 414, 415, 416, 
417, 418; as second in command, 
418-419, 424, 425, 426, 427 

Hardinge, Capt. A., now Gen. Sir A,, 
396, 400 note 8, 418, 425 

Hardinge, Mr. C. §., now Viscount, 
Private Seoretary to Governor- 
General, letter to Broadfoot, 247, 
271, 314, 324, 326, 329, 332; letter 
from Broadfoot, 384-337, 355, 356, 
395, 402 note 9 

Hardinge, Lady Emily, 217 

Hare, Archdeacon, 290 

Harem, Zenana, of Kabul royal 
family, 12, 13; of Ranjit Singh, 
220 

Harike, Hureekee, 229, 298, 360, 367, 
371, 372, 375, 400, 423 

* Harkara,’ Hurkaru, 198 

Hastings, Lord, 197 

Hastings, Warren, 210 

Havelook, Sir H., life quoted, 13; 
Broadfoot’s opinion of, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 52, 54, 60, 62; letter from 
Broadfoot, 62-64; reply, 64-65; 
letter to Durand, 65-66, 67, 70, 
74, 74 notes o, g, 79, 82,91, 92; 
in Broadfoot's place, April 7, 98, 
102, 106; at Mimu Khel, 135-152; 
at Istdlif, 163, 166, 188,.197, 198. 
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HAVELOCK 


latter to Brondfoot, 214, 288; letter 
to Broadfoot, 289-290, 307, 357; 
letter to Miss Broadfoot, 403; 
memoir of Broadfoot, 403, 406, 
407; opinion of Broadfoot, 410, 
427 

Havelock, Mrs., 64,199 

Hay, Capt, 127 

Hazara, Punjab, district of, 261, 
319 

Hazara, Afghans enlisted, 9, 13; 
character, 40 

Hazuri bigh, or garden, 221 

Herat, 5; siege raised, 6, 22, 56, 
203 note 8 

Herries, Capt., 400 ote 8, 414 

Hill, Lord, 191 

Hillier, Capt., 106 

Hillier, Mrs., 122 

Himalaya, 242, 294 

Hindu Kush, 159 

Hindustinis, reeruited, 12, 13, 40, 
89, 236; in Sikh army, 259 

Hira Singh, Raja, 220, 224, 225, 
226, 227, 228; appeals to Khalsa 
against Attar Singh and British, 
228, 230, 231, 234, 238, 241, 242; 
failure of his policy, 243, 244; 
flight and death of, 245, 246, 249, 
255, 256, 264, 276, 292, 310, 317, 

. BAT 

Hira Singh, Sardir, brother of Rani 
Jindain, 298 

Hishrak, Hissaruk, 66, 143, 150 

Hodges, Mr., 342, 343 

Hodgson, Mr., 364 

Hodgson, Mr., 123, 124 

Hoffmeister, Dr., 329 note 4; killed, 
395 

Holeombe, Lieut., 67 nole a 

Holkar, 238 

Hore, Capt., 400, 414 

Hostages, 35; with the Afghans, 60, 
65, 69, 70, 71 notes kh and k, 72, 
78, 73 note o, 74, 109 

Hiugli, Hooghly, 386 

Huish, Major, 26th N.I., 133; at 
Mimi Khel, 134-152, 159, 191 

- Hukm Singh, 232 

Hunt, Mr., G. Broadfoot’s early 
promise, 2 

Dusain Khan, 236 


InurassExr, 274 

Imimuddin, Shekh, 228 

Impey, Miss, 106 

India, 1,3; Government of, 5,10; 
and Major D’Arcy Todd, 22 ; relicf 


JALALABAD 


from, 42, 52; security of, 55, 56; 
Government of, 61; indignation 
against, 68,72, 78, 75 note v, 83, 
101, 118,119 ; danger of defensive 
measures in, 120, 121, 126, 128, 
162, 171, 174; tenure of, rests on 
military basis, 174,176, 178; edu- 
cation in, 179; policy of Govern- 
ment of, 180-181; dissatisfied 
with Tenasserim administration, 

_ 188, 206, 209; relations with Ran- 
jit Singh, 219, 220, 221, 222, 224, 
229 ; correspondence about Suchet 
Singh’s treasure, 280-231; about 
village of Mowran, 232, 233, 237, 
238 ; supreme on left bank Sutlej, 
240; Broadfoot’s reports to, 242, 
&c.; approve orders to Agent's 
assistants, 246; orders to Agent, 
247, 261; orders regarding Napier’s 
expedition, 263-264, 266; orders 
on Agent's letter to Sir BH, Gough, 
276, 277, 279, 281; approve Agent’s 
proceedings, 300, 302, 323, 325, 
327, 328, 329, 332, 334, 335, 436; 
Sikh complaints of, 338, 339, 341, 
842, 362, 365 ; striving to maintain 
peace, 367, 868, 379 

Indus, river, 6; passage of, 7; 
referred to as the Attock, 16, 85, 
180, 198; flood of 1841, 223, 225, 
942, 270, 283, 285, 312, 327, 340 

Ireland, 179, 217 

Istélif, 66; described, 163; captured, 
164, 387 


Janaxt, 93 

Jabalpur, Jubbulpore, 204 

Jacquemont, M. Victor, quoted, 219 

Jagdalak, Jugdulluck, 36, 43, 66, 
127, 128, 150 notes m, %, 151,157, 
158 

Jakrinis, 255 

Jalilabad (Jellalabad, &c.),3, 14 note 
4; Monteath’s force sent to, 27; ne- 
cossity for magazine at, 29, 30, 42, 
44, 45; arrival of Sale’s brigade at, 
46; described, 47-48; defence of, 47- 
95; first sortie, 48; second sortie, 
49, 59, 60, 61; schemo for evacu- 
ation of, 61, 62, 64, 65; councils of 
war in, 67-77; evacuation of, 69, 
74 noteg, 75, 75 note r, 77, 81, 
82; earthquake at, 82, 86, 90; 
action, April 7, 91-94; ‘That 
illustrious garrison,’ 94; Mac- 
kenzie’s arrival, 96, 98, 100, 101, 
108, 109; Pollock's force at, 110, 
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112, 125; advance of Pollock’s 
force, 130, 134, 150 note o, 162, 
165, 167; garrison crossed Sutlej, 
169, 170, 171, 181, 184, 189, 192, 
195, 197, 198, 199, 223, 289, 402, 
408, 404, 405, 406, 409, 427 

Jalla, Pandit, 225, 226, 227, 228, 
242,244; slain, 245, 246, 249, 264, 
325 

Jammti, Jummoo, 220, 221, 225; 
Rajas, 226, 244, 245, 279, 282, 287, 
291, 298, 294, 295, 296, 297, 302, 
305, 316, 319, 329, 330 

Jamrud (Jumrood), 59 

Jin Fishin Khin, his account of the 
action at Parwan pass, 10, 10 
note 1; his wife’s noble words, 10 
note 1 

Jasrota, 282 

Jatog, Jitogue, 199 

Jawhhir Singh, Miyfn, 244, 259 

Jawihir Singh, Sardar, 227, 265, 
291, 295, 296, 297, 302, 304, 306, 
308, 311, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 
321, 322, 329, 335, 336, 839, 340, 
842, 344, 345; in danger, 346; 
put to death, 347-348, 351, 354, 
874 

Jazailehi (Juzailchee), 60, 104, 126, 
132, 137, 150 nole m. 

Jehlam, Jhelum, d&c., 242, 314, 319 

Jenkins, Lieut., 53 

JhanjAli, 167 

Jind Kawar, Rani, or Jindin, 226, 
227, 243; appeals to tho army, 
244, 249, 256, 261, 265, 271, 272, 
274, 282, 291, 292, 295, 300, 304, 
306, 308, 310, 311; her excesses, 
316, 318, 322, 340, 345, 346, 347, 
348, 351, 354, 357, 360, 370, 373, 
376 

Johnson, Capt., 41, 127, 161 

Jumna, 307, 314, 336, 363, 370 


Kasar Japan, 35 

Kabul, Cabul, Cabool,5,6; occupied, 
8, 18; Broadfoot’s journey to, 13- 
21; in September 1841, 22, 30, 33, 
35; outbreak at, 40, 41, 42, 47, 49, 
60,51, 62,53, 54, 55,656; disasters 
foretold, 57, 60, 62, 64 note 4, 66, 
69 note e; force, 72; 74, 75 note 7, 
76,77; force, 79; 82, 84, 85, 90, 
97, 98, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 
111, 120; disasters, 126, 126,127, 
129, 182, 184,143, 150 note o, 164, 
155, 166, 157, 161; romains of 
foree, 161, 162, 165,171, 172, 174, 


KING © 


176, 178, 180, 181, 184, 193, 221, 
228, 248, 265, 280, 327, 342 

Kifir, 57; with spectacles, 79, 102, 
108, 123 

Kaithal, Khytul, 192, 193, 260, 267, 
334, 371 

Kalka, 377 

Kéna Kachha, 225, 360 

Kandahar, Candahar, 6; arrival of 
army at, 8, 11, 50, 55, 73,84, 110, 
111, 161, 224, 291 

Karachi, Curatchee, &., 198 

Karnal, Kurnaul, army assembled at, 
6, 187, 267, 350, 359, 363, 369, 
370, 376 

Kasauli, Kussowlee, &., 194, 234, 
377, 378 

Kashmir, Cushmeer, &c., 241, 243, 
961, 294, 811, 319 

Kashmirn Singh, 220, 227, 228; 
slain, 229 

Kasmor, Kusmore, 251 

Kasur, 374 

Katu Sang, 36, 159 

Kazilbash, Kuzzilbash, 99 

Keane, Sir J. (afterwards Lord), 
Commander of army of Indus, 6; 
leaves heavy guns ot Kandahar, 


8 

Kelly, Sergeant-Major, distinguished 
conduct, 87, 45, 58, 144 note z, 
187 

Kesri Singh, Rai, 14, 228, 243 

Khaibar ree Pass, 54; failure 
to penetrate, 61, 66, 67, 78, 79, 82, 
86, 90, 91, 93, 97, 98, 111, 118, 
120, 166, 193, 319 

Khalsa, 219, 222, 226; reprove Hira 
Singh, 227; respond to Hira 
Singh’s appeal, 228; destroy 
Attar Singh, &c., 229; their in- 
subordination, 255, 287, 300, 308, 
811, 340, 344, 345, 346, 361, 371, 
872, 3938, 420, 421, 423, 426 

Khanna, 377 

Kharrak Singh, Maharaja, 220; suc- 
ceeds Ranjit Singh, 221; dies, 
222, 248 

Khelat, Khan of, 273 

Khiva, 184 

Khulum, 9 . 

Khurd Ka&bul, forcing the pass, 33- 
34, 35, 51, 58, 86, 121, 159, 161, 
410 

Khush Gimbaz, 58 

Khushhal Singh, Jemadar, 221 

Kila i-Nishin Khan, 236 

Killa 1-Bakhtan, 58 

King, Lieut., 13th L.L, killed, 34 
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KIRKPATRICK 


Kirkpatrick, Col., 173, 174 

Kirkwall, 2, 427 

Kishen Chand, Rai, Vakil, 221; 
interview with Agent, 237-240; 
asks explanation from Agent, 261; 
asked to explain movement of 
Sikhs, 271, 277, 279, 280, 298, 
299, 318, 321, 824, 395, 326, 329, 
331, 335, 838, 339, 340, 343, 344, 
B48, 862; dismissed, 376, 411 

Koh daman, 163 

Kohistin, of Kfibul, 9, 99, 152 

Kolhipur, ‘Colapoor, 294 

Korfin, 123 

Kot Isa Khan, 298 

Kot Kangra, 261 

Kot Kapira, 298 

Kudi Khel (Koodee Khel), 64, 65, 
133, 135-152 

Kunar, 116 note 2 


LAnsn Sinan, Miyfn, 226; brave 
death of, 245 

LAdwa, Raja of, 338 

Lafont, Col., 349 
Lahna ‘Singh, Lena Singh, Majithia, 

: 221, 245, 265 

Lahore, 221, 222, 228, 225, 228, 229, 
232, 238, 240, 241, 244, 245, 248, 
249, 250, 256, 260, 261, 267; 
political situation at, 269, 215, 
279, 282, 291, 295, 296, 297, 802, 
804, 305, 306, 307, 308, 311, 314, 
315, 817, 320, 323, 324, 326, 328, 
329, 830, 334, 336, 337, 340, 345, 
349, 360, 362, 364, 365, 367, 368, 
370, 371, 873, 374, 376, 888, 411, 
415 

Lake, Lord, 175, 177 

Lake, Lieut. Edward, afterwards 
Gen., 307, 808, 376, 387, 399 

Lil Singh, Adélati, 338, 339, 347, 
849, 851, 375 

Lil Singh, Raja, 228, 271, 295, 304, 
806, 808, 311, 316, 318, 347, 348, 
352, 871, 383, 384, 385, 394; 
acoused of treachery, 419-424 

Lane, Dr., 214 

‘Langidna, 383 

Latfla, 382 

Lawrence, Sir G., 60, 102 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, 60, 82, 116 
note 2, quoted, 129, 162, 193, 209; 
letter to Broadfoot, 236, 289, 380, 
881, 397 note 5, 410, 419, 423, 
424 

Leech, Major R., €.B., death, 332, 
359, 375 


MACKENZIE 


Ligny, 217 

Limerick, 289 

Littler, Sir J., 249, 258, 275, 354, 
861, 362, 363, 865, 866, 374, 382 ; 
at Virozshdh, 389-398, 399, 412, 
415, 418 

Loch, Mr. J., 20, 43, 100, 112; letter 
from Broadfoot, 112-115, 153; 
letter from Broadfoot, 169, 879 

Loch, Miss, 115, 155, 170 

Logay, river and valley in Afghan- 
istan, 66 

Lohani merchants, 9 

London, 2, 81, 109; Gazette, 171, 
212, 384, 336, 841, $42, 358, 3878, 
427 

Londonderry, Marquis of, 217 

Lord, Dr. Percival, killed, 9 

Lucknow, 233 

Ludhiina (Loodhiana, Loodeeana, 
&c.), 12, 16, 57, 106, 216, 234, 235, 
242, 282, 293, 298, 806 note 7, 
815, 342, 348, 361, 363, 366, 367, 
370, 372, 878, 381, 382, 883, 3889, 
411, 415, 425, 426 

Lughman, 68, 79, 93, 97, 98, 109, 
116 note 2, 118 

Lughmant, 66 

Lumley, Major-Gen., 61, 81 


Macartney, Lieut., 127 

McCaskill, Gen. Sir J., 133; at 
Mamu Khel, 134-152, 159; at 
Istalif, 163-165, 189, 266; killed, 
386, 387, 404, 405 

Macgregor, Capt, afterwards Sir 
George, political agent, 25; joins 
Monteath, 34; negotiates, 35, 42, 
43, 49, 50, 1, 54, 55, 58, 59, 
60, 62, 63, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
72 note m, 73,74, 74 nole g, 75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 92, 108, 109, 
115, 116 mote 2, 117, 125, 142, 
148, 162 

Macgregor, Dr., 414 

Mackenzie, Colin (afterwards Gen. 
and CB), 8, 11-12, 33; services 
at Khurd Kabul Pass, 34, 35, 38, 
41, 50, 56; a prisoner, 55, 58, 69, 
73 note o; sent to Jalilabid, 96, 
97, 99, 100; Broadfoot’s eulogy, 
102; character admired by Af- 
ghans, 103; he returns to cap- 
tivity, 103; services deserve 
reward, 104, 106, 109, 115, 118, 
120, 121, 125, 126, 158, 168, 168, 
199, 286; orects tombstone ta 
Broadfoot, 406, 407, 427 
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MACKESON 


Mackeson, Capt., afterwards Lieut.- 
Col. and C.B., political officer at 
Peshawar, 14, 49, 51, 63, 67, 72, 
78, 108; letter from Broadfoot, 
109, 359, 359 mole 9; succeeds 
Leech, 375 

McLeod, Lieut. Norman, Engineers, 
7 : 

McLeod, Capt..W. C., 212 

McLeod, Mrs., 212, 213 

Macnaghten, Sir W., envoy, 6, 10, 
19; reports arrival of royal 
families, 20; Governor of Bombay, 
22; orders regarding Monteath’'s 
expedition, 24-29, 28; erroneous 
idea of Ghilzi power, 28; killed, 
40; had summoned Nott and Sale, 
41, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 72, 78, 98, 
99, 102, 121, 122, 123, 125, 126, 
165, 175, 176, 177 

MeNeill, Sir J., 22 

Maddock, Mr. T., afterwards Sir T., 
62, 66, 194, 200, 317 

Madras, 2, 8, 4, 17, 107, 174, 193, 
204, 211, 318, 359, 401; general 
order, 402; Broadfoot memorial, 
409, 427 

Magdila, 378 

Mahtréjpur, 2163, 203, 207, 357 

Mahmud, of Ghazni, 30 

Mahomed Ali, 57 

Mahtib Singh, 317, 347 

Majitha, Majeeta, 347 

Malcomson, Dr. John, 3, 5, 15, 18, 
38, 51, 59, 63; letter from Broad- 
foot, 96-100; another letter, 101- 
102 ; letter to Miss Broadfoot, 107; 
to Gen. Cullen, 107-108, 109, 125; 
letter from Broadfoot, 165, 166; 
death and services, 204 

Malwa, 306 2ote 7 

Malwa, of Punjab, 315, 315 note 2 

Maimu Khel, destruction of fort at, 
44, 53, 64 note 4; Pollock’s de- 


spatches, 131, 132, 133, 134-152, | 


153, 193 

Mandot, 303 

Mangla, Mungla, 244, 271, 272, 292, 
346, 347, 370 

Muni Majra, 378 

Maratha, Mahratta, &c., 128, 173, 
302, 306 rote 7 

Marris, Murrees, 251, 283, 288 

Marshman, John C., quoted, 13, 64, 
quoted, 160, 188, 215, 290 

Martaban, 198 

Matthews, Capt., 127 

Maulmain, Maulmein, Moulmein, 4, 
64, 66, 171, 187; Broadfoot's 
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arrival at, 188, 192,195, 198, 199, 
210, 214, 290, 302, 403, 407 

Mayne, luieut., 84, 45-46, 49, 78, 100, 
116, 117; at Miami Khel, 136-152, 
193, 248, 868 

Mazari, 288 

Mediterranean, 242 

Meena Meet, Miyan Meer, 345, 346 

Meerut, 234, 285, 203, 8638, 370, 376 ; 
supplies fot troops from, 376-377, 
881, 411 

Meerzakeé Ghunsee, 274 

Metcalfe, Mr. ‘T., 824 

Metcalfe, Mr. and Mrs., 12 

Midnapur, 275 

Miller, Hugh, quoted, 204 

Mills, Capt. C., 282, 314, 338, 349, 
861, 364, 867, 874, 3875, 376, 
399 

Misriwéli, B94 

Moffat, Cornet, 9 2ote 9 

Mohan Lal, 834, 341, 342, 343 

Mohmanda, 70 note f 

Mokam Chand, Diwan, 221 

Monson, Col., 177 

Monteath, Col. T., C.B,, 23-24, 26- 
28; commands expedition, 30-33, 
34, 39, 40, 44, 58, 62, G4, 65, 69, 
70, 74, 78, 77, 79, 80, 90, 91, 112, 
118 

Montgomery, Sir R., 21 note 3 

Moore, Sir John, 98, 216 

‘Morning Herald,’ 387 ; 

Mountain train, Backhouse’s, 384, 
45, 157, 158 

Mowran, difference with Darbar 
about village, 232, 239, 240 

Midki, Moodkee, 380, 381, 382, 383 ; 
battle of, 384-388, 389, 390, 391, 
893, 395, 412, 418, 414, 415, 416, 
418, 423, 425 

Muhammad Akbar Khin, kills envay, 
40, 50, 51, 59, 60, 68, 69, 70, 71, 79, 
82, 89, 91; defeated April 7, 92- 
98, 94; sends Mackenzie to nego- 
tiate, 96, 97, 98, 103, 106, 126, 127, 
134, 151, 153, 156, 159, 160, 223, 
289 

Muhammad Shéh Khan, 115, 118, 
160 

Mukur, 155 

Mull, Madras officer, 39 

Mulraj, Diwan, 263 

Miltan, 242, 251, 252, 254, 263, 273, 
274, 291, 827, 359 note 8 

Munro, Capt., 400 note 8, 414 

Mutiny, in Sikh troops, 18-14; in 
escort of convoy, 14; in Punjab, 
14-19, 222, 223; in Company’s 


“= ee See 
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MUTINY 


‘sepoys, 227, 257; in Sikh troops, 
* 261 ‘ : 
Muttra, 11, 12, 350 

Muzefaribid, 241, 261 

Mysore, 128, 869, 360 


NAnwa, 282, 282, 374 

Nadir Shih, 116 nole 2 

Nagar, 379 

Nain Sukh, Broadfoot’s chief servant, 
308 

Nanek, Gurd, founder of Sikh sect, 
218 

Nfo Nihal Singh, Kunwar, 221; dies, 
222, 803 

Napier, Capt., now Lord Napier of 
Magdala, 378 

Napier, Sir ©. J., 248; letter to 
Broadfoot, 251, 263; letter to 
Brondfoot, 254, 263, 264 ; letter to 
Broudfoot, 273, 283; letter to 
Broadfoot, 288, 294, 296, 305, 307, 
322, 343 

Napier, Sir W., quoted, 217, 305 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 156, 410 

Narbadé, Nerbudda, 204 

Nasiri, Nusseeree, 199 

Neave, Mr. and Mrs., 12 

NepAl, 123, 209, 806 note 7 

Nicolls, Sir Jasper, Commander-in- 
Chief, 61, 83, 84, 189, 191, 194 

Nicolson, Capt. P., 249, 250, 258, 303, 
811, 341, 348, 349, 350, 354, 359, 
860,. 361, 362, 364; instructions 
from Broadfoot, 365-367, 368, 371, 
372, 374, 375, 376, quoted, 379, 
380, 382, 384; killed, 399, 421, 
422 

Nimla, 44 

Ningréhay, 69, 

Nizam of Haidardbéd, 170, 178, 187 

Norris, Sir W., 290 

Norton, Lieut., 31, 38 

Nott, Sir W., 41, 83, 86, 110, 111, 

130, 154; reaches Kabul, 161; 
anger at delay, 162, 165, 169, 170, 
172, 181, 184, 248 

Niurnddin, Fakir, 346 


OontERtony, Sir D., 805 note 7, 339 

O'Connell, Dan., 187 

Ogle, Major, 9th Regiment, 65, 133; 
at Mami Khel, 146-152 

Oldfield, Capt., 34, 45-46, 49, 62, 
G5, 66, 70, 71, 74 ole p, 77 

Orders from officer who capitulates 
are void, 56, 74, 74-75 note g 


PIGOU 


Oriental Club, 213 

Oriolla, Count, 829 note 4, 333 

Orkney Islands, 2, 427 

Orr, Lieut., quartermaster with 
convoy, 17; on servicein Zrmat,. 
23, 39, 58,-87, 88, 89; praised by 
Broadfoot, 100, 132, 139, 144 
note z, 166, 170, 187; 235, 379 

Oudh, King of, 179 

Outram, Capt., afterwards Sir J.,. 
commands against Ghilzis, 8,. 
109, 288, 294, 322 

Ovans, Col., 294 

Oxus, 9 


Paoumdn, 10 note 1 

Palmerston, Lord, condemns with- 
drawal, 182 

Panfla, 283, 294 

Panchiyat (punchayet), 16 ; defined, 
16 note 6, 17, 223, 227, 261, 291, 
292, 298, 295, 306, 308, 816, 347, 
321, 345, 347, 348, 354, B69, 420, 
421 

Paniar, Punniar, 208 

Paoli, 410 

Pari Darra, 36 ' 

Paris, 217 

Parsons, Col., 318, 413 

Partib Singh, Kunwar, murdered, 
224 

Parwén Pass, action at, 9; J. Broad- 
foot killed, 9-10, 165 

Patidla, 232, 282, 874, 376 

Paton, Capt., 39 

Pattle, Col., 12 

Peel, Sir Robert, defends withdrawal, 
182,189, 248; extract from speech 
in Commons, 405, 408 

Pegu, 304 

Pehoa, 376 ; 

Pelly, Capt., now Sir L., anecdote 
of Broadfoot, 168 rote 2 

Persia, 22, 181, 281 

Persian, 236, 254, 886 

Peshiwar, Peshawur, 6, 13, 14, 14 
note 4; Broadfoot ill at, 18, 47, 
50, 52, 58, 59, 60, 67, 69, 72, 76, 
77, 79, 81, $4, 98, 100, 109, 118, 
120, 162, 165, 167, 192, 221, 223, 
261, 311, 319, 326, 327, 387, 361 

Pesh Bolik, 112 

Peshora Singh, 220, 227, 228, 229, 
245, 256, 265, 274, 282, 292, 308, 
311, 317, 319, 326; death of, 
340, 344, 345, 354 

Phillaur, 371, 372 

Pigou, Lieut., Engincers, 7 
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PINDARI 


SALE 


Pindari, 2938 Ranjit Singh, Runjeet Singh, 5; his 


Piper’s Hill, 48, 49 

Pitt, William, 173, 174 

Plutarch, 410 

Pollock, Sir G., 62, 64 note 4, 73 
note 0, 79, 80; appointed to com- 
mand army of relief, 81; his 
services, 82, 83, 86, 90, 91; 
arrives at Jalalabad, 93, 97, 98, 
99, 100; thanked by Governor- 


ability, 18, 218 ; consolidates Sikh 
power, 219; described, 219, 220, 
221; members of his court, 221; 
death, 221, 222; his policy aban- 
doned, 225, 232, 238; his respect 
for British frontier, 239, 240, 265, 
268, 269, 279, 280, 297, 316, 3)9, 
321, 324, 325, 326, 339, 341, 344, 
345, 360, 362, 413 


General, 101, 105, 108, 109, 110, Ranjir Singh, Majithia, 221, 295, 
111, 118, 115, 117, 118, 124, 129, 296 

130, 131, 133; af Mimi Khel, Rathronan, 289 

134-152, 156, 157, 159, 160; Ratnui Wazir, 295 

reaches Kabul, 161, 162, 165, 166, Ravensburg, Count, see Waldemar 
169, 170, 172, 178, 181, 184, 189, Ravi, Ravee, 167, 168 

191, 209, 234, 248 Richmond, Col., C.B., 160; Agent 


Ponsonby, Capt., wounded, 9 

Pottinger, Eldred, defender of Herat, 
6, 56, 57, 60, 78, 97, 126, 165, 
161, 163 

Prinsep, Mr. H. Thoby, 30, 54, 59, 
104, 105, 106, 109, 118, 119, 120,. 
121, 122, 123, quoted, 124 


N.W.I., 194, 196; appointed to 
Lucknow, 214, 215, 224, 225 ; or- 
ders to, about Attar Singh’s es- 
cape, 229, 230; orders to, about 
Suchet Singh’s treasure, .231, 232, 
233, 234, 239, 240, 241, 247, 278, 
321, 325, 338, 407 


Prisoners, see also Hostages, 60, 72, Ripon, Earl of, 206, 210, 291, 322, 


74, 79, 93, 97; question of 
ransom, 100, 105, 115, 118, 156, 
159; released, 161, 172, 178, 181 


336, 343 ; extract from speech in 
Lords, 404;-letter to Miss Broad- 
foot, 405-406, 425 : 


Protected states, see Cis-Sutlej states. Robertson, Mr. T. GC. Lieut.- 
Prussia, King of, 217 Governor N.W.P., 20-21, 84 
Pulfji, Poolagee, 251, 254, 273, 274 Rohri, 6 
Punjab, 1, 2, 8; Broadfoot’s march Roleia, 216 

through, 13; Sikh officers to: Ripar, 371 

accompany, 14; anarchy in, 16;, Russia, intrigues in Persia and 


Broadfoot’s march through, 13- 
21, 53, 86; carriage procurable. 
in, 119, 120, 128, 180, 183, 184,. 


Kabul, 5, 181, 183, 184 


194 ; sketch of history : I. to death Sapzaukot, Subzulcote, 254 

Ranjit Singh, 218-221; II. to. Sagar, Saugor, 195, 275 

death. Sher Singh, 221-294 ; III. Sahtranpur, 363, 426 

to outbreak. of first Sikh war, Saidu, 15 

224-383 ; dialect of, 237 ; assistant. Sdighfn, 9 

agents not to correspond with, Saiyid Muhammad Khan, Chief of 


246; must be Sikh or British, 


Paghman, 10 note 1 


312; population, 338, 355, 407, Sale, Sir R., commands in Kohistan, 
416 


Rdsruna, 381 

Rajput, 270, 311, 817 

Réjputina, 306 note 7 

Rim DAs, Giri, 320 

Rim Dil, Vakil at Firozpur, 230, 
246, 258, 318, 821, 829, 331, 335, 
341, 348, 350, 351, 360, 865 

Rim Singh, Bhai, 221; overtures 
to Agent, 272, 305, 821, 339, 344, 
871 

Rangoon, 198 


9; joins Monteath, 30; his do- 
spatches, 31, 383; wounded, 33, 
34 ; sends back part of his force, 
35, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 45; arrives 
at Jalalabad, 46, 47, 48, 49; his 
despatches, 52, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 
67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 78, 74 note g, 
76,77, 79, 82; his ‘after orders,’ 
86-87, 89, 91; commands action 
April 7, 92-93, 94, 95, 101, 107, 
108, 115, 121, 122, 125, 127, 129, 
130, 134, 135 note a, 149 note 1, 
150 note m, 156, 158, 171, 178, 
190, 198, 290, 858; killed, 386; 


INDEX 44.3 


SALE 


his sorvices, 386-387, 402, 404, 
405, 406 

Sale, Ludy, quoted, 10 note 1, 50, 

9 

Salwin, Salween, 195, 197 

Samank, 376 

Samangarh, 288 

Samrt, Begam, 256 

Sanders, Capt., Engineers, 7, 163; 
killed at Maharéjpur, 203 

Sappers and Miners, Bengal, 157, 
168, 285, 289 note 8 

Sappers, Shih Shuja's, afterwards 
Broadfoot’s Sappers, 3, 9, 10-11; 
George Broadfoot appointed to 
command, 12; described by Marsh- 
man, 18; mutiny in, 14; tools 
and stores for, 23-29; with Mon- 
teath’s expedition, 30; ongaged at 
Butkhak, 31-33; at Khurd Kabul, 
84; at Jagdalak, 36-37,39; com- 
position and character of, 40, 45, 
49; their services, 58, 60; mon- 
tioned in ‘after orders,’ 86-87, 
98, 115, 117, 126-127, 128; snm- 
moned to MAmt Khel, 130, 132; 
at Mimti Khel, 134-152 ; in post of 
honour, 157, 158, 159, 160; at. 
Tstilif, 164, 167 ; excitement on 
getting medals, 168, 187, 289, 427 

Sarehéli, 229 

Saribi, 150 

Satira, 294 

Sfwan Mall, Diwdn, 221, 242, 263 

Sawantwari, 283, 291, 294 

Senton, Capt., afterwards Sir T., 
122 

Sedan, 217 

Sch Baba, 36, 159 

Sepoys, 226, 227, 247; contrast 
of pry with Sikhs, 249; inquiry 
regarding, 257-259, 268, 270, 271; 
danger of Sikh example, 274, 293, 
338, 341, 349, 350; reliance on, 
860, 372, 374, 418, 414 

Serampur, Serampore, 64, 215 

Seringapatam, 175 

Shidi Bagidri, 93 

Shd4h Ahmad, Abdali, 5, 116 note 2 

Shahdera, 244 

Shih Shuja, 5,6; seated on Kabul 
throne, 8; discontented, 10; harem 
of, 13; tries to relieve Burnes, 40, 
47, 50, 57, 67, 68, 69, 73, 76, 
76 note t, 85; murdered, 97, 108; 
his service abolished, 112, 116 
note 2, 121, 123, 124, 126, 168, 
175, 183, 238 

Shih Zaman, 13, 16 


SMITH 


Shakespear, Sir Richmond, 164 

Sham Singh, chief of Atiri, 14, 15, 
221, 244; destroys Hira Singh, 
245, 295, 300, 363, 368 

Shelton, Brigadier, 17, 50, 79, 82, 
104,127 . 

Sher Muhammad, 273 

Sher Singh, Maharaja, 167, 218, 
220, 222, 224; murdered, 224, 226, 
297, 323, 841 

Shikarpur, 7, 263, 283 

Shinwiut, 70, 70 note f 

Sidlkot, 317 

Sikh, war, 1,2; army mutinous, 
13-18; chiefs with convoy, 14; 
co-operation, 82, 85, 86; services 
in Khiibar, 93, 116 note 2, 120; 
army on Sutlej, 167, 184, 215, 
218, 225, 226; omens in camp of, 
226; just complaint ngainst 
British, 228; impression made 
by death of Bir Singh, 229; 
grievances, 229-232; chiefs visit 
Agent, 236, 241, 242; chiefs oppose 
Hira Singh, 243; disorder in army, 
245, 247, 258, 254, 255, 257, 258, 
259; move towards Sutlej, 261 ; 
army, 272, 279, 282; atrocities, 
282, 284, wish to maintain power, 
286, 287; excesses of army, 292 ; 
stable government unattainable, 
293; ormy et Jammu, 294-296, 
302, 305, 412, 315, 316; warlike 
preparations, 318, 322; pacific 
policy towards, 327, 8338, 3387, 348, 
350, 851, 355, 358, 363, 365, 866, 
372; army advancing, 373, 376; 
cross Sutlej, 377, 379, 382; at 
Miudki, 384-388; at Firozshah, 
389-898, 411, 412, 418, 415, 416, © 
417; leaders accused of treachery, 
419-421; charge investigated, 
420-424; accusation rejected, 
424; army, 425 

Sim, Col. Madras Engineers, 48, 
213; story about, 214 

Simla, 191, 289; Broadfoot at, 307, 
358, 357, 358 

Simmons, Capt., 41st Regiment, 189 

Simpson, commanding column 
against Bugtis, 252, 263 

Sind, Scinde, Sindian, 85, 194, 196, 
207, 227, 248, 251, 258, 254, 257, 
258, 259, 273, 285, 287, 297, 343 

Singapore, 196 

Sirbind, 215, 234, 377, 381 

Smith, General, afterwards Sir 
Harry, 20-21, 189, 199, 290; 
at Firozshah, 391-398, 412 
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SMITH 


Smith, ‘Yardarm,’ Capt. R.N., 241; 
services, 303-304 

Smyth, Major Carmichael, 270 

Sobraon, 298, 800, 414, 424 

Sodhi Diwan Singh, 344 

Sodhis, 320 

Sonierset, Lord Fitzroy, 189, 190 

Somerset, Major, killed, 395, 399, 
402, 414 

Somerset, Mrs., 426 

Somnath, idol from, 30; gates, 169; 
despatch, 183 

Sonepat, Soneput, 12 

Spain, 190 

Stacey, Brigadier, 164 

‘ Standard,’ quoted, 181 

Stewart, Capt. A., ELL, 353 

Stewart, Mrs., 353 

Stewart, Col., 124 

Sturt, Lieut., 7, 60 

Subithu, Soobathoo, &., 194, 234, 
377, 378 

Suchet Singh, Raja, 220, 224, 227; 
his death, 228; treasure, 229-231 ; 
widow, 231; treasure, 239, 243; 
widow, 316, 317, 829, 375 

Sufed Koh, 135 

Suklur, 6, 254, 284, 285, 286, 291, 

- 327 

Sultan Jén, 70 

Sultan Khainwalé, 400 

Sultan Muhammad Khan, 326 

Surkhaéb, 36; river, 135, 157 

Sutherland, Miss, 212, 301 

Sutlej, Sutlege, &e., 167, 169, 194, 
219, 225, 226, 228, 234, 239, 249, 
250, 253, 255, 258, 259; Sikhs 
move towards, 261, 262, 266, 268, 
270, 271, 273, 275, 276; Sikhs 
withdrawn from, 279; the limit of 
supremacy, 280, 284, 285, 28), 
291, 292; crossed without leave, 
298-300, 302, 304, 307, 812, 314, 
324, 333, 335, 336, 337, 339, 339, 
347, 350, 360, 361, 365, 367, 378, 
375, 376;° Sikhs cross, 379-381, 
382, 388, 397, 400, 404, 411, 417, 
425 

Suttee, 224; plundered, 245, 347; 
curse the Sikh sect, 348 

Switzerland, 190 


Tamir Sadan, 116 note 2 
Tait, Capt., 132 

Talains, 198 

Talfourd, Sir T. N., 290 
Talli, 372, 379 

Talwandi, 298 
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VAN-AGNEW 


Tara Singh, 220 

Tatang, fort, 134, 153 

Tavi, Tawi, 294 

Tavoy, 208, 241 

Taylor, Col., 9th Regiment, 65, 131, 
133, 184-152, 159, 191 

Taylor, Lieut, Reynell, 387 

Tej Singh, Sardar, 289, 375, 389, 
396, 897, 412; accused of 
treachery, 419-424 

Tenasserim, provinces, 1, 3, 63 note 
38, 65, 66, 170, 171, 186, 195, 196, 
198, 201, 203, 211, 214, 233, 241, 
242, 303, 305, 427 

Tezin (Tezeen) district and forts in 
Afghanistan, 28, 26, 82, 34, 35, 
59, 60, 66, 73, 103, 126, 159; 
action at, 160, 163 

Thain, Major, 24, 127 

Thaneswer, Thunesar, &c., 371 

Thirlwall, Connop, Bishop, 290 

Thomason, James, 20-21; services 
and Lord Dalhousie’s eulogium, 
ib. note 3, 66, 193, 260; his praise 
of Broadfoot, 260, 290, 314, 354 

Thomson, Capt. G., chief engineer, 
7; his great service at Ghazni, 8 

Thomson, Dr. T., 19; services, 19 
note 2 

Tibet, 329 

Tillu tank, 294, 296 

‘Times’ commends withdrawal, 
182; blames Auckland’s policy, 
182; praises Ellenborough, 185 

Tipt Sultan, Tipoo, 128, 173, 174 

Tira, Teera, 66 

Todd, Major D'Arcy, 22 

Tonge, 274 

Tools and stores, 29 

Torabaz Khan, 53 

Trevor, Capt., 41, 54 

Tripartite treaty, 5-6 

Tritton, Capt., 149 note 1, 160 \ 

Troup, Capt., 41, 153, 161, 192 : 

Tulloch, Brigadier, 135, 163 

Turkistan, 9, 11, 159 

Tutu, Tootoo, 66 

Tweeddale, Marchioness of, 193 

Tweeddale, Marquis of, 193, 214, 401 


Upuamn Srnau, Miyan, killed, 222 
Ulus, Ooloos, 37 

Umarkot, Omercote, 251 

Urdu, 236 


Vans-Aanew, Mr. P. A., 358, 8 
note 8 
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VENTURA 


Ventura, Gen., 221, 222, 256, 258, 
270; letter to Broadfoot, 277-278, 
289, 821, 842 

Vicovich, Russian Agent, 5 

Victoria, Queen, life attempted, 111- 
112, 171, 191; letters from Lord 
Ellenborough to, 194-195, 205, 
386 

Vimiera, 216 

Vincent, Gen., 258 

Vittoria, 217 


Wane, Sir C., 6, 320 

Wade, Capt. H., 52, 62, 69 note e 
Wadni, 382 

Wali Jah, 57 


Waldemar, Prince of Prussia, 329, 


332, 833, 395 

Wales, Prince of, 81 

Wallace, Brigadier, 391, 392, 393, 
899 

Wallace, Sir W., 2 note 1 

Warde, Col., 218 

Wellesley, Marquis of, 57, 83, 101, 
119, 172, 173; on governing India, 
178-179, 209, 210 

Wellington, Duke of, 68, 83, 98, 111, 
121, 128, 175, 176, 189, 190; 


ZURMAT 


West, Lieut., 413 

Westminster, 2 

Wheeler, Brigadier, 372, 373, 38], 
411 

Whittingham, Sir S., 4 

Wild, Brigadier, 60, 61, 67, 72, 82, 
119, 120, 166 

Wilkinson, Capt., 158, 189 

Williams, Sir E., 81 

Winchilsea, Lord, 217 

Wood, Lient.-Col., 394, 413 

Woodburn, Capt., 50 

Wyndham, Capt., distinguished con- 
duct, killed, 37, 39 


Youna, Lieut. R., now Major-Gen., 
R.E., 223 note 8, 397 note 5 

Yule, Col. H., C.B., R.E., vii. ; 308 
nole 8 

Yusufzai, Busofzye, &c., 13, 14 note 
4, 149 note m, 221 


ZamMAN Kuan, Nawtib, 70 

Zaman Shih, see Shh Zamfn 

Zenana, sec Harem 

Zira, 296, 298 

Zurmat, Zoormut, province in 
Afghanistan, 23, 24, 26, 27 
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